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THE REACTION 


HAT the two questions of the 
orderly settlement of the Nea- 
politan provinces, and of the quiet 
reduction of the Pope to terms, 
stand in intimate connexion with 
each other, is an opinion whereon 
in Italy all are agreed, and which 
the mere chance looker-on from 
abroad can hardly fail to concur in, 
The connexion is not, however, 
retended to be: on both sides of 
ike degree. While it is said that 
the disturbed state of the Neapo- 
litan provinces is entirely due to 
the organized and peculiar support 
given to lawlessness by parties un- 
der the protection of the Court of 
Rome, and cannot therefore be put 
a stop to until such protection be 
made an end of, it is not, however, 
said that the extinction of this 
would necessarily involve of itself 
the extinction of the political au- 
thority of the Roman Court. The 
cause of Bourbon reaction is dis- 
tinctly affirmed to be absolutely 
contained within that of Rome, 
although the cause of Rome does 
not necessarily lie within that of 
the Bourbons. The Italian Govern- 
ment, therefore, declares its convic- 
tion that the settlement of Southern 
Italy has been thwarted merely 
through the exceptional interfer- 
ence of a foreign State, which con- 
siderations of policy oblige the 
new kingdom to endure. Let this 
particular protection be withheld, 
it says, and all difficulty about 
establishing law and peace will at 
once vanish; for the day that 
foreign assistance is put out of the 
field, nothing remains in the coun- 
try that will obstruct the influence 
of a beneficent and judicious ad- 
ministration. Every one who takes 
a kindly interest in the welfare 
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of Italy, must feel how much 
it is to be wished that this view 
may be correct ; for a lengthened 
duration of the harassing dis- 
turbances which have been occur- 
ring in the Neapolitan provinces 
would not merely lower the autho- 
rity of government at home, but 
must thoroughly lower its infant 
strength abroad, and prevent the 
Italian State from growing into a 
vigorous and truly independent 
power, except after such long and 
arduous struggles as cannot be 
gone through without more or less 
painful consequences. A civil war 
of length cripples the resources of 
the oldest State, much more so of 
one but just born, and by the cir- 
cumstances of its creation exposed 
to a host of enemies, eagerly bent 
upon smiting it upon the hip when- 
ever they can, We cannot but 
admit, therefore, that the chances 
of Italian progress, as connected 
with rapid advance, must be con- 
sidered to depend at present upon 
the nature and force of the element 
which it will have to overcome in 
Southern Italy. For were the con- 
viction to be forced upon us that 
the struggle in which the Italian 
Government finds itself engaged 
is of that stubborn and desperate 
nature which is to be found ina 
deeply rooted and popular feeling, 
then we should also have to come 
to the painful conclusion, that 
although in the end victory might 
yet rest with it, this could be only 
after a course of civil contests, 
ruinous in its incidents, and during 
its continuation unavoidably de- 
structive of all prosperity and poli- 
tical importance. 

It must be quite beside our pur- 
pose to dwell in detail on the 
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astounding circumstances of defec- 
tion and faint-heartedness that 
marked the fall of the Bourbon 
dynasty before Garibaldi, and 
which are so strikingly like what 
happened when the Arragonese 

rinces betook themselves away 

efore Charles VIII., that Guicci- 
ardinis account of their abject 
departure might be perfectly read 
for that of King Francis. At the 
challenge of a recklessly bold par- 
tizan, backed by a mere handful 
of brave men, a government that 
seemed to have at its back over- 
whelming forces, and to possess 
a military strength more than 
thousand-fold what menaced it, 
crumbled down of itself. Over- 
night, as it were, a long-established 
and huge Power had been bodily 
swept away, leaving a thorough 
blank, that seemed gaping to be 
filled up in any way one liked. 
But the readiness to take whatever 
was thrust in, so truly character- 
istic of the Neapolitan want of 
self-guidance, was yet combined 
with the presence of certain posi- 
tive elements, not to be overlooked 
with aw by whoever aimed 
at establishing a lasting influence 
in the country. 

It is certain that the individuals 
who were first entrusted with the 
administration of the Neapolitan 
provinces upon their annexation to 
the rest of Italy, had not the know- 
ledge of the country which was 
wanted for their delicate duties, 
and fell into mistakes which have 
been the fruitful source of most of 
the embarrassments that since have 
continued to clog the action of the 
Executive. When the Lieutenant- 
General Farini took into his hands 
the reins of Neapolitan administra- 
tion, his qualification for the office 
was his tried devotion to the cause 
of his country’s emancipation, and 
the energy he had displayed in 
critical moments in the Duchies of 
Central Italy. He had no kind of 
personal acquaintance with men 
and things in the ancient kingdom 
of Naples. Also, he acknowledged 
his deficiencies, and from the be- 
ginning deferred to the advice of 
certain Neapolitans whose patriot- 
ism was matter of public renown. 
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But then these men laboured under 
the disadvantage of having been 
either immured in dungeons or re- 
legated in exile for a weary lapse 
of years, and thus, though born in 
Naples, of having been so long re- 
moved from active connexion with 
it, as to be little better than tho- 
rough strangers to the men and in- 
terests of the day. Tothe charge 
of these counsellors—men of high 
character and tried probity—must 
be laid the blame of a set of most 
injudicious appointments and blun- 
dering enactments, that resulted in 
a discontent the more to be de- 
plored, that the general feeling in 
the country had been decidedly 
ready to hail the new government, 
until the outcry against what was 
popularly termed the monopoly of 
refugees, became so loud that Count 
Cavour saw himself obliged to 
supersede Farini. It cannot be 
said that those who followed him 
were more successful in their ad- 
ministration. In some degree their 
task came to them unduly bur- 
dened with the unavoidable con- 
sequences entailed by their prede- 
cessors’ doings ; but still they like- 
wise, in spite of adequate experience 
as to their inefficiency, persisted in 
listening tothe counsels of advisers, 
who had not the intuitive perspi- 
cacity to distinguish between what 
was imperatively commanded by 
the requirements of the hour and 
the conclusions of abstract theory. 
They confounded what might be 
desirable with what was fitting ; and 
above all, being, with hardly an 
exception, men whose practical 
knowledge was confined to the 
capital, its sections, cliques, and 
intrigues, they looked at the mani- 
fold and complicated interests of a 
great country through the narrow 
spectacles of a merely metropolitan 
view. The capital mistake that lay 
at the root of all the blunders com- 
mitted, was the want of insight into 
the distance at which the capital 
and provinces of Naples stand to 
each other—virtually making the 
man born, bred, and reared in the 
atmosphere of the former, as perfect 
a stranger to the latter, as if he had 
been all his life a citizen of Milan 
or Turin, This complete separation 
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between the two—the extinction 
of all active life in the provinces, 
and the confining it all within 
the metropolis under the eyes of 
its police—had been the studied 
work of the old despotism, upon 
the same principle which made the 
ever suspicious tyrant of ancient 
Rome wish that he could bring the 
whole of its citizens under one 
neck, the more easily to have them 
under his axe. Naples has thus 
grown into the pen of a huge flock 
blown with self-importance, eaten 
up with selfish passions; voluble 
with glib representations, abound- 
ing in highly plausible disclaimers, 
place-hunters, intriguers, and fit- 
ting instruments for a Government 
relying upon coercion and an army, 
but little capable of giving wise 
counsel to one which, by its nature 
and peculiar position, is absolutely 
obliged to seek support in the 
popular feeling, which can obtain 
favour only by the spread in 
the provinces of those advan- 
tages and benefits which are 
indissolubly linked to the posses- 
sion of constitutional self-govern- 
ment. Now, although the back- 
wardness in education, and the 
sad weakness in _ independent 
spirit, that pervade the Neapolitan 
provinces must necessarily make 
their inhabitants for many years 
unfit to fulfil adequately all the 
duties incumbent on such a condi- 
tion, they did nevertheless offer 
capital facilities to the incoming 
Government. The feeling for au- 
tonomy does not exist in the pro- 
vinces, After some experience of 
the country, and careful inquiry 
amongst the inhabitants of the 
provinces, we have come to the 
conviction that the much spoken- 
of feeling for autonomy is one of 
the many false conceptions derived 
from a blind acceptance of exclu- 
sively metropolitan information. 
In the town of Naples there does 
exist, and very decidedly, a sense 
for autonomy. The only wonder 
ought to be, that it is not even 
stronger and more pronounced, 
But to say that amongst those 
classes of provincials who have any 
smattering of instruction and any 
stake in the country, be they land- 
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owners or dwellers in towns, there 
is to be found an intelligent and 
settled attachment to a national 
existence having its centre in 
Naples, and a regret at this being 
put an end to, seems to us either a 
gross delusion or a deliberate in- 
vention. Neither for the Bourbons 
personally, nor for the institution 
of a central authority in Naples, 
does there exist anything like af- 
fection amongst any section of the 
community capable of an opinion, 
except a portion of the clergy— 
especially the dignitaries—and the 
placemen whom the new Govern- 
ment has been obliged to dismiss, 
There never has been a long esta- 
blished authority that has disap- 
peared leaving behind it so few 
regrets ; for never has there been 
one which so steadfastly used its 
whole power for the mere purpose 
of withholding benefits from its 
subjects. The Neapolitan provin- 
cial, therefore, cordially hailed the 
overthrow of a Government, iden- 
tified for him with mere obstruc- 
tion, vexation, and tyranny. Those 
glaring cases of thrilling injustice, 
which excited the horror of Europe, 
were but fragments of an universal 
sheet of leaden oppression stretched 
over the whole land, and the extent 
of which could be realised but by 
those who had an opportunity of 
seeing the host of victims that 
came to light in every corner, on 
the sudden removal of its cruel 
weight. There is therefore no kind 
of distinctly reactionary attach- 
ment for the old state of things 
and the old men, although it is 
true, that partly the want of method 
in the action of the new Govern- 
ment—more especially on its first 
establishment—and partly the law- 
lessness infesting certain portions 
of the country, have been produc- 
tive of discontent, which has mani- 
fested itself to some extent in 
doubt as to the capacity of the new 
rulers to manage the affairs of the 
country. Of these causes for dis- 
satisfaction, the last is undoubtedly 
the most serious; for where pro- 
poste is exposed to rapine, and 
ife is in perpetual danger of on- 
slaught, a people far more calmly 
discriminating and stout-hearted 
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than the Neapolitans, would be 
ready to heap blame upon the 
Government for such unfortunate 
conditions, 

The instinctive reflection to 
occur in reference to the opposition 
which we see the authority of Go- 
vernment meet with in Southern 
Italy is, that if it be indeed of a 
truly political nature, proceeding 
spontaneously from the self-sacri- 
ficing efforts of a large portion of 
the people in behalf of a dearly 
eat cause, then we have some- 
thing which happens for the first 
time in the history of the Nea- 
politan nation. Dynasty  suc- 
ceeded dynasty, government fol- 
lowed government, but in every 
instance the determining impulse 
came from abroad, and the triumph 
remained as complete as it had 
been rapid, so long as it depended 
for success merely upon victory 
over the elements-of opposition by 
themselves that were within the 
country. The Governments in 
Naples have always fallen, as they 
came to power, by action from 
without ; the absence of that native 
force of resistance, which favoured 
their original success, having like- 
wise — them of sutficient 
powers for defence, Once only did 
it happen, and then but for a few 
days, that a Government seemed 
shaken in Naples by a popular 
outburst, in no kind of connexion 
with any element without. This 
was during Massaniello’s riots, in 
1647, which were never anything 
more than the blind outbreaks of a 
multitudinous rabble, that required 
the unspeakable incapacity of the 
Captain-General of the day,the Duke 
of Arcos, to attain even a passing 
importance. Nor were all these 
various governments distinguished 
from the present one, by the fact 
of their having, at all events, pre- 
served a Neapolitan autonomy. 
From 1504 to 1735, the Neapolitan 
States were reduced to the condi- 
tion of provinces depending upon 
the Spanish and Austrian mon- 
archies, under circumstances cer- 
tainly far more disadvantageous to 
such administrations than exist at 
present. For especially during the 
Spanish dominion, they were sub- 
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ject to ail the humiliations of con- 
quered lands, governed almost ex- 
clusively by foreign magistrates 
supported by foreign armies, while 
the native nobility for the most 
part, though powerful in feudal 
possessions and followers, acqui- 
esced in tamely submitting to a 
yoke against which they inwardly 
repined. There cannot be a donbt 
but that in the absence of any 
good spirit of spontaneous combi- 
nation, so powerfully apparent in 
Neapolitan society, we trace the 
disastrous effect entailed by cen- 
turies of crouching deference to 
the harsh weight of that jealously 
watchful despotism which marked 
Spanish rule in these provinces. 
It is only in the case of the French 
sovereignty set up by Napoleon in 
Naples, that we find a Government 
seriously beset by an obstinate op- 
position in the country which it 
cannot get the better of. But then 
the circumstances with which this 
Government had to deal were like- 
wise of a wholly exceptional kind, 
and exactly such as confirm our 
views. The desperate guerilla war- 
fare which harassed the French 
conquerors and made them lose 
thousands of soldiers, was not at 
all a spontaneous effort of native 
yatriotism ‘in the breasts of the 
Neapolitan mountaineers. It was 
an organized movement set on foot 
by the expelled sovereign residing 
under our protection in Sicily, and 
which was as openly, as it was 
actively, assisted by ourselves in 
the prosecution of our great war 
all over the Continent, against the 
usurpation of Bonaparte. Had this 
sedulous instigation and powerful 
help once been withheld, the 
French would have found it quite 
as easy to master the southern, as 
they did find it easy to master the 
northern, provinces and the capital, 
and to fill their nominee’s court 
with a considerable section of the 
Neapolitan nobility. A good deal, 
however, has been said about the 
existence of a decidedly Republican 
element in the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, the result of Mazzinian in- 
fluence, which, it is affirmed, can- 
not fail materially to obstruct in 
those parts the solid establishment 
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of the constitutional system. We 
are under a conviction that this 
idea rests upon an altogether ex- 
aggerated estimate, the result of 
that very incorrect appreciation of 
Neapolitan conditions generally 
entertained, and which we ascribe 
to the inadequate, and positively 
false sources of information resid- 
ing in exclusively metropolitan 
cliques and sections. That which 
has been pointed to as a decided 
and confirmed disposition towards 
Mazzinianism, is nothing more 
than Neapolitan readiness, in the 
absence of a clear and independent 
will of its own, to submit to the 
spell of all vehement and specious 
ideas. The conditions of the 
country were so desperate, as to be 
well calculated to inspire feelings 
of particular intensity in the breasts 
of those who, at that gloomy period, 
still ventured to have the hopeful 
courage to meditate their im- 
provement. It is very easily intel- 
ligible that Neapolitan emigrants 
should have been amongst the 
readiest to join the conclaves of 
Mazzinian conspiracies. When, 
therefore, after years of bitter exile, 
these men returned to their homes 
in the moment of a happy revolu- 
tion, with the successful event 
with which they mostly connected 
themselves, in the often rather 
dubious character of Garibaldian 
volunteers, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that the indiscriminating 
enthusiasm of an inexperienced 
population should have welcomed 
them all as deliverers and martyrs. 
‘Thus it happened, in the absence 
of better known patriots, and in 
the first burst of popular feeling, 
that many of these men were sent 
to parliament, not from any con- 
scious adhesion to the extreme 
views with which they were im- 
bued, but simply because the peo- 
ple thought that they could not 
possibly serve the cause of the 
italian Government better, than by 
electing men who were believed to 
have risked so much for the Italian 
cause. 

_ There can be no doubt but that 
in the first elections many were 
chosen without the electors having 
any clear understanding of the 
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political nature of the man they 
chose. The want of political edu- 
cation, and the common rapture 
pervading the country, made the 
constituencies think the profession 
of an ardent love for one Italy a 
sufficient test for the political faith 
of a candidate. Thus did it happen 
that so many men were elected, 
who have been since found leavened 
with ideas that are not well adapted 
to moderate and monarchical go- 
vernment. The difference is, how- 
ever, very great between such 
elections when the result of acci- 
dent or misconception, and when 
the result of a deliberate purpose. 
Of course, amongst a people that 
has still to learn the rudiments of 
self-government, the influence is 
great which these men in their 
present position might exercise 
towards imbuing their constitu- 
encies with their peculiar views 
and feelings, if not counteracted in 
due time. ‘That baneful influence, 
however, is a result still to be 
achieved, and which the Govern- 
ment, by wise and _ beneficent 
measures, ought to be thoroughly 
able to prevent ; for the temper of 
the people in the provinces is 
neither with the Bourbons nor 
with the Republicans. What it 
sighs for is a government which, 
instead of withholding from it on 
principle every common boon, as 
was the case before, may facilitate 
its coming into the possession of 
the advantages of ordinary civi- 
lized existence. This aspiration is 
certainly not an excessive one, and 
it ought not to be difficult to 
satisfy its moderate scope. This 
the Italian Government has also 
perfectly understood, by applying 
itself with great energy to the im- 
mediate execution of the couiitless 
material improvements and works 
that long since have been known 
in every other country, but of 
which the Neapolitan provinces 
were deprived on principle. One 
instance will suffice to give a con- 
ception of the destitution thus im- 
posed upon the country, as well 
as of the opportunities thereby 
created for the new Government 
for easily winning the affections of 
its subjects. The most important 
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town for commerce in Apulia is 
Bari. Although nature has not 
endowed it with a good harbour, 
its central situation has made it 
become the centre of attraction for 
all the trade and enterprise in that 
region. Bari thus grew into a 
populous and wealthy town, con- 
trasting strikingly with the im- 
poverished and haggard look of 
other places in those provinces, 
This gave umbrage to the Govern- 
ment. It was a State maxim with 
the suspicious Bourbons, that thirty 
thousand inhabitants within one 
town necessarily constituted a 
focus of political danger, and as 
Bari exceeded even that number, 
it had to be punished for its 
malevolent prosperity with sys- 
tematic rigour. The first measure 
taken was to forbid the Lloyd 
steamers from any longer touching 
there, and to make them do so 
instead at Brindisi—a wpyetched 
and forlorn spot, the true image of 
what a pitiful Arab town in decay 
looks like. This collection of mean 
hovels and forsaken dwellings was 
next erected into a free bonding- 
place, with the view of drawing 
trade away from Bari, but without 
success. Somehow or other,though 
it would be difficult to say exactly 
wherefore, Bari was and remained 
the favoured spot, and to the anger 
of the Government it continued to 
thrive. Stimulated by the wish to 
make up for what had been lost 
by the steamers no longer touch- 
ing, the merchants proposed making 
a road into the interior, so as to 
be able to draw on wheels instead 
of on mule-back the produce with 
which they traded. This was im- 
mediately forbidden, and it is only 
since the change of dynasty that 
this embargo has been removed 
from intelligent enterprise. The 
same vexatious proceedings that 
occurred in Bari occurred every- 
where else, so that it is quite 
reasonable the Bourbons should 
have commanded no sympathies 
in the country, on the part of any 
class owning property, or endowed 
with any of the qualifications that 
can contribute a degree of material 
influence. The cause of the Bour- 
bons can count upon no active 
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support in the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, except from the high eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, all, with a few 
honourable exceptions, carefully 
selected creatures of the old King, 
and who had been his most confi- 
dential instruments—the placemen 
whom the new Administration has 
found itself driven to remove from 
their post, because, from corrupt- 
ness and ignorance, they were found 
incompetent for their duties—from 
these, and from a barbarous pea- 
santry without an inkling of in- 
struction, living in a state of 
savageness, always prone to lawless- 
ness, and too ready to listen to all 
suggestions for agrarian outrages. 
This last is the class of King 
Francis’ fighting men. With the 
exception of what has been the 
work of Legitimist partizans of 
cosmopolitan origin who came from 
aimee all that we have heard of 
royalist risings has been done by 
robber bands recruited entirely 
amongst men of this savage type— 
men who cared for nothing beyond 
the pillage taken and the outrage 
verpetrated to the ery of ‘ Long 
ive King Francis’—through out- 
laws of the worst kind, but who 
nevertheless were disciplined and 
set in combined motion by in- 
fluences that were never personally 
present in their ranks. Those in- 
fluences are to be found in the 
Court of King Francis. From 
here proceeds the systematic and 
fomenting direction, which has 
given shape and importance to 
what otherwise, under the circum- 
stances of a sudden change of 
government and a sudden weaken- 
ing of the police furce, would have 
amounted, amongst a population of 
this nature, to merely desultory 
and unconnected outrages, without 
any but a strictly individual cha- 
racter. Indeed, one great and 
evident fact is enough to prove 
how thoroughly the Royalist cause 
is without the sympathies of any 
respectable class in the country. 
During all these attempts to get 
up an insurrection, in no one in- 
stance did the National Guard 
turn against the Government, and 
in no instance did the so-called 
Royalists contrive to establish 
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themselves in the possession of 
any town. 

The first beginnings of the so- 
called popular risings in behalf of 
King Francis occurred during the 
siege of Gaeta, and as the avowed 
result of military operations set on 
foot by the King’s advisers. It 
will be remembered that nowhere 
had the invading force met with 
the slightest opposition from the 
country. The King had withdrawn 
into his citadel, without one consol- 
ing cheer of sympathy from any 
portion of his subjects; having 
nothing whereon to rely, except 
the listless loyalty of his army as 
long as he could give it pay. It 

vas then that the idea was started 
of detaching a division of the army 
under General Klitsch de la Grange 
into the mountainous district of 
the Abruzzi, with the view of in- 
citing its uncouth peasantry to rise 
in the rear of the Piedmontese. The 
Neapolitan general met with no 
success in the field, He was pur- 
sued closely by the Piedmontese, 
and quickly driven to seek personal 
safety in flight ; but when he went 
away, he left prepared behind him 
the organization for the kind of 
potion warfare which has since 
een infesting this province. It 
was at this time that Chiavone was 
first heard of, although it was only 
after the fall of Gaeta and the 
King’s coming to Rome that he 
became a redoubted leader of 
bands. By origin he is a country- 
man from the Abruzzi, where he 
was a forester in the royal domains, 
near Sora, his native spot, Joining 
General Klitsch’s call to arms, 
Chiavone drew on himself the re- 
sentment of his neighbours by the 
persecuting spirit with which, dur- 
ing the general's short triumph, 
he denounced them as liberals to 
his vengeance, When fortune 
turned against the royalists, this 
feeling vented itself in an attack 
on Chiavone’s house, which was 
burned ; and on this occasion his 
wife was killed. It is affirmed 
that the passion for revenge at this 
outrage has been the dominant 
motive that made the husband em- 
brace guerilla warfare. 

The fall of Gaeta was an event 
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which, strange to say, took by sur- 

rise even those who ought to 

ave been thoroughly aware of its 
speedy occurrence. That unac- 
countable self-delusion which all 
along weighed upon the mental 
vision of the Neapolitan dynasty, 
had kept alive to the very last acon- 
fident expectation in the interven- 
tion of some assistance from some 
quarter or other, which would save 
the royal family from utter down- 
fall. When, therefore, the catas- 
trophe did come on, it found the 
King quite undecided in his mind 
as to what he would next do, and 
without any plan of further opera- 
tions. It was only after he had 
taken up his residence in Rome, 
that the idea was adopted by him 
of instituting a regular force of 
guerilla brigands, with whom to 
infest the Neapolitan provinces 
held by Victor Emmanuel, and 
thereby to subject his Government 
to incessant and harassing attacks 
of a most worrying nature, and 
extremely detrimental to its repu- 
tation abroad. Whether this pro- 
ject was set on foot by the King 
of his own suggestion, or by zealous 
partizans enjoying his sanction, is 
a point of no vital interest. The 
fact not to be denied, and which 
alone is of paramount importance 
for estimating the nature of the 
movement on foot, is that it was 
entirely concocted, organized, and 
set a-going under the protection of 
that Papal authority, which at pre- 
sent assigns to Chiavone and his 
fellow brigands monasteries in con- 
venient positions, asasylums where- 
in to defy pursuit. We are perfectly 
aware that all connexion whatso- 
ever is disavowed, both on the part 
of the King and of the Pope's 
Government, with the promoting 
disturbances in Naples. Where 
the authorities are possessed of 
such excessive power as in Rome, 
and can command therefore such 
immense means for the protection 
of those whom they favour, there 
must always be a difficulty in 
bringing them to that clear con- 
viction, which would forcibly im- 
pose silence upon all appeal and 
protestations of innocence, But in 
this case the evidence is of such 
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a kind, as cannot fail to lead every 
candid mind to the firm belief, that 
alone from the emigrant Court of 
the Neapolitan Bourbons, with the 
connivance and active assistance of 
the Pope, proceed the instigation 
and the means which impel and 
keep alive the brigand warfare that 
is disturbing the quiet of the Nea- 
politan population. 

A board of Bourbon partizans, 
presided over by the Count of Tra- 
pani, the King’s uncle, is known to 

ave all along been in existence 
at Rome, and in communication 
with Monsignore Merode. Some 
documents emanating from it have 
from time to time made their way 
into the Italian press, without 
eliciting any authoritative contra- 
diction of their authenticity. It is 
yerfectly known in certain quarters, 
oe the arrangements preceding 
the first great burst of brigandage 
were made in Rome with most 
careful preparation. At the time, 
Chiavone, the destined leader of 
the force to be raised, was for ever 
on the high road between Rome and 
the mountains. He used to ride 
into the town in the dress of a 
countryman, accompanied by a 
nephew, one of his chief lieute- 
nants, and who this year fell for a 
short while into the hands of the 
French at Alatri, These journeys to 
and fro were connected with pro- 
curing the supplies for the equip- 
ment of an efficient body of men, 
for Chiavoneshowed great prudence 
and decision in the method of his 
arrangements, before engaging him- 
self in the adventurous hazards of 
a guerilla campaign. Also he was 
busily attentive to enlistments, 
which were made amongst the 
labourers out of work in Rome. 
That the many details of these 
operations should all have been 
carried out under the personal and 
exclusive direction of King Francis, 
it may be too much to assume. 
That, however, he was thoroughly 
aware of what was going on, and 
never did anything publicly to put 
a stop thereto, is very certain ; 
while, at all events on one occa- 
sion, the fact of his having ad- 
mitted Chiavone to his presence in 
the Quirinal has been so clearly 
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established, that the King himself 
has unwillingly been needs obliged 
to confess thereto. 

The force thus brought together 
under Chiavone never numbered 
much above five hundred men, who, 
although taken from all quarters, 
have nevertheless been subjected 
to sharp discipline. Chiavone, 
indeed, appears to have been 
admirably fitted with the qualities 
for fulfilling the rough duties of 
commanding a band of lawless 
vagabonds. Trustworthy accounts 
of his proceedings bear witness to 
his having established an ascen- 
dancy over his followers, that en- 
abled him to rule them with the 
iron absoluteness of military autho- 
rity. All transgressions of order 
were instantly visited with sum- 
mary punishments — by flogging, 
and even death. Thus Chiavone, if 
he made himself an object of dread 
to the peaceful inmates of Neapoli- 
tan hamlets, no less made himself 
one of awe to his own fellow out- 
laws, Yet however excellent qua- 
lities in themselves energy and 
resolution certainly are, they never 
would have alone sufficed to let 
Chiavone maintain the kind of 
absolute authority which he suc- 
ceeded in securing. Men cannot 
be permanently kept under sharp 
obedience, unless their deference is 
encouraged by positive rewards, 
These Chiavone had it in his 
power to give. The men in his 
band have been in the receipt of a 
regular pay and bounty money, the 
amount of which is considerable as 
compared with the common wages 
of the country. Each recruit on 
joining was presented with seven 
Neapolitan ducats, about twenty- 
three shillings of our money, and 
received a daily pay of two pauls, 
or a fraction below a shilling. 
The fact has been established by 
the testimony of many prisoners 
who have fallen into the hands of 
the French, and by the entries in 
account-books of Chiavone’s which 
have been taken. Of course, curi- 
osity cannot fail to be awakened, 
as to how the outlaw contrived to 
obtain the money for his military 
chest. Happily, there occurred one 
incident, which throws sufficient 
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light upon the matter to warrant 
our drawing confident conclusions. 
In the summer of 1861, the French 
troops in the neighbourhood of 
Valmontone fell upon a body of 
men, who were escorting some laden 
wagons upon a secluded road lead- 
ing up into the mountains, pre- 
cisely in the direction where Chia- 
vone then had his head-quarters, 
The convoy was stopped by the 
French officer in command, who 
brought the whole party as prison- 
ers to Rome. It was found that 
the wagons were laden with Nea- 
politan copper coin, As the mode 
of this capture brought the matter 
within the jurisdiction of the 
French military authority, a board 
of French officers was appointed by 
General Goyon to try the prisoners 
who were lodged in the castle of 
St. Angelo. ‘This board accord- 
ingly instituted a searching exami- 
nation into everything connected 
with the origin and purpose of the 
convoy, and the facts thus brought 
to light were of the greatest impor- 
tance. The coin seized was all of 
one denomination, and all marked 
with the date of 1859. The prisoners 
admitted that when arrested they 
were on their way to the kingdom 
of Naples, but affirmed that they 
were carrying the coin thither 
merely as an article of commerce, 
for the account of certain money- 
brokers in Rome, who on their part 
gave the following explanation of 
the transaction, While at Gaeta 
King Francis had bought in Mar- 
seilles copper, with the view of 
striking coin. This he had not 
been able to do; and having no 
longer any need for the copper 
after the surrender of Gaeta, he had 
disposed of it to the money-brokers, 
who, having got it coined at the 
Roman mint, speculated upon 
making a profit by clandestinely 
introducing it into the country. 
According to this story, the affair 
was therefore simply one of trade 
between King Francis, who was 
getting rid of property for which 
he had no longer any need, and 
these speculators ; and in support 
of this statement the testimony of 
the Roman Government was in- 
‘voked, Cardinal Antonelli accord- 
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ingly acknowledged that the Roman 
Mint had been authorized to strike 
the coin for King Francis, adding 
that adie had been used for the 
purpose which, on leaving his capi- 
tal, the King had carried away with 
him from his own Mint. Now, it 
is a very significant and suggestive 
fact, that the French court of in- 
quiry came to the decided opinion, 
that the explanations given were 
not of a satisfactory nature, and 
full of contradictions. In the first 
place, a rumour having been rife 
some time befvure, that the Pope’s 
Mint was busy striking coin for 
King Francis, Cardinal Antonelli 
repeatedly and distinctly stigma- 
tized as one of the many inventions 
indulged in by an unscrupulous 
spirit of calumny, the very story 
which now he himself blandly ad- 
mitted. Secondly, on a careful 
comparison between the coin issued 
at Naples in 1859 and the coin 
seized, the opinion was not arrived 
at that both had been struck with 
the same die, as the Cardinal 
affirmed. Thirdly, there was a con- 
siderable discrepancy between the 
amount of the money seized and of 
the copper bought by King Francis 
(the latter having been smaller), in 
explanation of which no informa- 
tion could be obtained. Indeed, 
the whole story was so miserably 
lame that it could not stand for a 
moment the test of inquiry ; and 
we may confidently, therefore, pro- 
nounce that the convoy thus taken 
by the French was carrying to 
Chiavone, with the direct assistance 
of the Pope’s Government, those 
indispensable supplies of money, 
without which he never could have 
maintained the peculiar position 
he has succeeded in holding. It 
must not, however, be supposed 
that the seizure in question de- 
prived him permanently of the 
amount sequestrated. All that 
happened was at most to put 
Chiavone to some inconvenience 
for a few days, until his paymasters 
in Rome could send him up fresh 
supplies. The French military 
authorities, having no civil juris- 
diction, could not confiscate the 
money taken. In spite of the 
glaring absurdities in the story 
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trumped up before them, they con- 
sidered themse]ves not able to con- 
vict the parties under trial; and 
the money was accordingly deli- 
vered up to the Pope’s functionaries, 
who took care to carry it next time 
by a safer channel. These supplies 
of money put it in the power of 
Chiavone to avoid harassing the 
opulations of those districts which 
e principally frequented. On Papal 
territory he paid for everything 
that he required for his men. For 
instance, in the town of Veroli 
several hundred rations of bread 
were regularly baked for the use 
of his band every day, and were 
carried up the mountains on mules 
to certain convents which were his 
favourite head-quarters. These were 
all paid for with great exactitude, 
and even at a small premium above 
the ordinary price, It is evidently 
a principle of action that the coun- 
try people in the Pope’s territory 
should be made to ak at the Bour- 
bon bands not as enemies, and all 
accounts speak to the fact that Chia- 
vone was most strict in his obser- 
vance of this line of conduct. No 
thing can exceed the inexorable 
severity with which he carefully 
punished the slightest acts of 
violence committed by any of his 
followers on this side the Neapoli- 
tan frontier. It is only when he 
had the opportunity of sweeping 
down upon the unfortunate subjects 
of Victor Emmanuel, that he gave 
full reins to the savage propensities 
of his lawless rabble, and indulged 
in an unlimited enjoyment of out- 
rage. 1 
There is yet more conclusive 
evidence in existence, as to the 
systematic assistance regularly sent 
forth from Rome, in the way of 
men, arms, and information. The 
French, although they have been 
unable to arrest what has been 
going on, are perfectly aware of 
what is being done, and of how 
their efforts are rendered futile. 
For upwards of a year their troops 
have been quartered in all the prin- 
cipal hamlets in the country, with 
strict orders to preserve the peace 
and arrest all armed bands. eae 
overt act of lawlessness, and every 
overt preparation for such, their 
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officers have the power therefore 
to repress ; without, however, hay- 
ing any authority to take the least 
step which might encroach within 
the jurisdiction of the civil power. 
Consequently they cannot proceed 
to arrest any one, unless they find 
him on the highroad, armed, and 
acting in what may appear to be 
an openly lawless manner. To be 
able to do anything against an in- 
dividual on the ground of mere 
suspicion, or even of circumstantial 
evidence, depends entirely on the 
sanction of the Pope’s function- 
aries. This alone would be enough 
to defeat in most instances their 
exertions, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, are considerable. Whatever 
sympathies may be ascribed to 
some of the higher French autho- 
rities, it is certain that the French 
troops quartered in the country 
are eager in their pursuit of the 
brigands. Indeed, it would appear 
that the knowledge of how these 
are protected against their efforts, 
adds the stimulus of resentment 
to their passion ; for the service is 
a wy hard one. Patrols are con- 
tinually scouring the country after 
armed men—by day and by night 
—and the irritation of the soldiers 
is very natural when they conti- 
nually see their prey escape from 
under their hands, through the in- 
tervention of a legal quibble of the 
flimsiest texture. Even when suc- 
cess so far attends their exertions as 
to bring in prisoners, the soldiers 
have the mortification to know that 
their labour has not been produc- 
tive of any real result, Thé men 
thus taken are marched to Rome, 
where they are at once handed to 
the Pope’s authorities, who with- 
out delay set them again at liberty. 
In this way upwards of a thousand 
men have at different times fallen 
into the hands of the French 
soldiers, with no other effect than 
to oblige them to make a journey 
to Rome. That this liberation really 
does take place, and is no idle in- 
vention, has been satisfactoril 
pow by the fact, that the Frenc 
ave on some occasions caught 
the very same individuals whom 
shortly before they had delivered in- 
to the Pope’s keeping. Nor can any 
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weight attach to the assertion that 
these particular cases are —_— 
tional; for as the French singularly 
do nothing beyond handing over 
to the Pope’s authorities the indivi- 
duals they capture—without keep- 
ing any register themselves of their 
temporary prisoners—the identity 
has con established only in the rare 
cases where the same man happened 
to be taken a second time by the 
same captors. One instance will 
suffice to show the insuperable 
difficulties which these dispositions 
put in the way of the French 
soldiers, in their efforts to make an 
end of brigandage. An officer in 
command near Valmontone, and 
who was well known for his activity, 
while patrolling the country met 
one day a number of countrymen 
proceeding in knots to the moun- 
tains. His attention being excited, 
he stopped some, and inquired 
whence they came and whither 
they were going. They were all 
in the dress of labourers and un- 
armed—none carrying anything 
beyond a little bundle of linen, 
All replied to his question in the 
same way; they were railway 
labourers hired in Rome, and on 
their way to their work. There 
was nothing to be said in answer. 
The civil functionaries indeed 
might have interfered, but the 
French officer had no authority to 
act. Still his suspicions were not 
allayed, and so he had the men 
watched from a distance, when, 
after having proceeded for some 
way, they were seen to make off 
up the mountains in the direction 
a Chiavone’s haunts. Still more 
annoying to the French soldiers 
even than these palpable tricks, is 
the knowledge that, while they are 
kept perpetually on the alert with 
the avowed purpose of repressing 
brigandage, the _ head-quarters 
thereof are quietly established 
within a few miles of them, with- 
out their being allowed to destroy 
them. The French have long oe- 
cupied the towns and villages in 
the plain, but they never have been 
permitted to occupy those so-called 
abodesof religion which notoriously 
harbour Chiavone and his band. 
These convents are three in num- 
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ber—Trisulti, Scifelli, and Casa- 
mari, all at a distance of a few 
miles from each other, and nestled 
in secluded glens high up in the 
mountain range that divides the 
Papal and Neapolitan territories— 
sites most admirably fitted for over- 
looking the country in both direc- 
tions. That Chiavone has here got 
his head-quarters—that it is here 
where he and his fellows are at 
home—is a fact perfectly esta- 
blished, and about which there is 
no kind and no pretence of 
doubt. Yet these convents the 
French have never taken possession 
of, because, being sacred establish- 
ments, they profess not to be able 
to do so in the Pope’s dominions 
without infringing his sovereign 
right.. Once, on the receipt of 
some exceptional information, a 
military perquisition of a few 
hours was made atCasamari. The 
officer entrusted with the duty 
acted with great energy, and did 
all that could depend on him, for 
overtaking the inmates of the con- 
vent by surprise. But the truth 
is, that any such attempt is hope- 
less. As soon as the slightest 
movement, by day or by night, 
occurs amongst the French detach- 
ment, a set of preconcerted signals 
flies through the country and gives 
warning of danger being abroad. 
The organization is so perfect as to 
defeat all hope of being able to steal 
upon a prey, and the French officers 
declare themselves to be so sur- 
rounded by spies, that they cannot 
take a step without its being sig- 
nalled. When at night a French 
patrol sallies forth, the country 
side rings with peals from the 
church bells, and lights flash intel- 
ligence up the mountains, 

It was with the idea of thereby 
putting an end to this really scan- 
dalous state of things, that M. de 
Lavalette inaugurated his ambas- 
sadorial action in Rome by causing 
the French troops to occupy the 
town of Alatri, which was noto- 
riously the great channel through 
which passed the correspondence 
and intercourse between Rome and 
Chiavone. This town lies at the 
mouth of the glen which leads up 
to the Carthusian monastery of 
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Trisulti; and it is inconceivable, 
if General Goyon really cared to 
put down brigandage, how he 
should so long have overlooked its 
strategical importance. While he so 
ostentatiously quartered his troops 
in numberless other and most in- 
significant posts, Alatri had been 
left in the care of Papal troups. 
Through it passed the recruits sent 
up from Rome to Chiavone, who 
notoriously had here, under the 
fatherly protection of the Pope, his 
point of safe contact with his 
Roman friends, Also the Pope’s 
Government showed intense dis- 
pleasure at the proposed extension 
of French occupation, and made 
repeated efforts to prevent it. 
Where were the Pope’s soldiers to 
go to, asked Cardiral Antonelli, if 
the French usurped every corner in 
the Pope’s territory ? No one could 
be more anxious than himself to 
have brigandage put down, and no 
troops would be able to do more 
than the Pope’s to that effect. But 
M. de Lavalette was not to be 


moved, and the French troops 
entered Alatri without those of the 
Pope having moved out of it, when 
they were received by all the au- 


thorities with studied and open ill 
will, There can be no question 
but that this occupation very 
seriously distressed Chiavone and 
brigandage. It cut off the direct 
channel between him and Rome, 
thus putting him to very serious 
inconvenience, while at the same 
time it occurred at a moment 
when extraordinary preparations 
were going on for a new attempt 
at insurrection on a large scale, 
with the co-operation of legitimist 
allies from various countries. Also, 
one of the first results of the 
occupation was the capture of about 
a dozen men, amongst whom was 
Chiavone’s nephew and a relative 
of the Spanish partizan Tristany, 
who then had been called by King 
Francis to his assistance on the 
miserable death of Borjes. 

The truth is, that the absence of 
any striking success achieved by 
Chiavone became looked upon as a 
proof of his want of capacity. This 
was especially the view held by 
that body of cosmopolitan legiti- 
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mists, who came forward last year 
to take in hand the cause of King 
Francis. These men, who had been 
the champions of legitimacy in 
every battle-field of European poli- 
tics—in France, in Portugal, in 
Spain—combined to throw all their 
energies and all their resources 
into the Neapolitan struggle, with 
the view of giving to the contest 
that character of etticient organiza- 
tion and regular warfare, which 
they fancied would at once suffice 
to secure a general demonstration 
of royalist feelings in the country, 
and an instantaneous breakdown 
of the new government. For this 

urpose, boards were instituted at 
Marseilles, Malta, and Trieste, 
which were busy in bringing to- 
gether all that was wanted, in men 
and stores, for an expedition on an 
effective scale; while in Rome, 
visibly and palpably, the greatest 
activity was exerted to promote the 
success of the intended enterprise, 
for there, naturally, was the seat of 
supreme direction. The purely mili- 
tary portions of the matter devolved 
almost entirely upon Spaniards— 
old soldiers from the Carlist war. 
These were the fighting men of the 
legitimist cause ; and it is a signi- 
ficant fact, that while these and 
partizans from other countries came 
forward, to recklessly risk their 
lives in the desperate adventure of 
the royalist cause, there is not an 
instance of a single Neapolitan 
royalist, noble or officer, amongst 
the emigration having dared to 
share their dangers. Men of Chia- 
vone’s stamp were ready to lead 
the life of outlaws under the pre- 
text of political partizanship ; but 
amongst the Neapolitan aristocracy 
or soldiery, not a man had the cou- 
rage to expose himself for his king. 
It was then that the old Carlist 
guerilla, Tristany, was applied to. 
He came to Rome ; and it is beyond 
doubt that he acted in concert both 
with King Francis and with the 
Pope’s Government. He declared 
it to be impossible to achieve any- 
thing in the Neapolitan kingdom, 
without the assistance of so com- 
pact and organized a force as would 
at once give a regular character to 
the movement, and thereby inspire 
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the people, with confidence to join, 
as well as with respect to bow to, 
the authority of the officer in com- 
mand. With this view, he proposed 
to get together on the Austrian 
coast of Dalmatia a_ proper! 

equipped body of men, with whic 

at a given moment to land on the 
opposite Italian shore, and then 
advance inland to meet Chiavone, 
whose force meanwhile was to have 
been strengthened, and by an ad- 
mixture of foreign officers rendered 
capable of effective service. During 
the winter, in secluded portions of 
the country, at the foot of the 
mountains, the French fell upon a 
party of men on their way to join 
Chiavone. These men were not 
only perfectly accoutred ; they had 
with them a couple of mountain 
guns. Could it have been possible 
for them, to get these through 
Rome, without the connivance of 
the authorities? Indeed, the ac- 
tive complicity of Monsignore Me- 
rode, the Pope’s minister of war, 
in these preparations for civil war, 
is established so clearly that it is 
not seriously denied; only some 
people would fain have us think, 
that it is merely his own private 
act, and that the Pope has nothing 
to do with it. Yet the partizanship 
which his Sovereign allowed him 
to show went so far, that he could 
employ the Pontifical army tailors 
to make the uniforms for Tristany’s 
soldiers ; that under his protection 
recruiting agents and other emis- 
saries went forward and _ back- 
wards ; that stores were heaped up 
under the safeguard of the Pope's 
privileges, and seditious procla- 
mations despatched through the 
agency of official channels. Of 
course, all these machinations were 
thoroughly known to the French 
authorities ; and it was out of M. 
de Lavalette’s pressing desire for 
effective measures to put a stop to 
these outrageous proceedings, that 
ensued the much-canvassed misun- 
derstanding between him and 
General Goyon, which has ended 
in the latter’s recal. It must be 
admitted, that the result of M. de 
Lavalette’s stirring impulse was, 
to goad General Goyon into exer- 
tions which, at the time, had for 
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effect to nip in the bud that out- 
break, for which so great and 
earnest preparations had been 
made, 

The first blow levelled was in 
the occupation of Alatri. Still, by 
itself this measure did no more 
than put out the conspirators, who 
had to proceed by a new and longer 
way. It was after M. de Lavalette’s 
departure for Paris last April that 
General Goyon, stimulated perhaps 
in his activity by the fearof personal 
consequences, effected seizures 
which completely disarranged the 
whole plot for the spring of 
this year, while they afforded 
fresh and irrefutable evidence of 
the complicity of the Pope’s Go- 
vernment. In the first place, the 
vigilance of the French troops was 
strained to the highest degree, and 
in some instances the general ven- 
tured to arrest individuals who, 
though notoriously agents of Chia- 
vone, had yet acted in a way which, 
strictly speaking, did not put them 
within the bounds of his military 
jurisdiction. A few days later, 
near Cavi, the French encountered 
about one hundred and fifty re- 
cruits on their way to the moun- 
tains, under the command of a Ger- 
man officer named Zimmermann. 
They made off as fast as they could 
with their leader, but not fast 
enough not to lose a number of 
men and a bale of correspondence, 
in which information was found 
detailing accurately, the means of 
communication between Rome and 
the brigands. It consisted entirely 
of letters written by foreign officers, 
all of them Germans, with the ex- 
ception of one Irishman. It appears 
that they were loud in their com- 
plaints about wretched treatment ; 
and that in fact these men were 
suffering, as has always been the 
case in the service of pretenders, 
from the most painful destitution. 
More interesting is the fact, that 
they had been admitted to an au- 
dience of King Francis, and were 
therefore in direct communication 
with him. Also, it was an ecclesi- 
astic of his household, and living 
in the Quirinal—likewise a German 
—who supplied them with the 
means and instructions for finding 
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their way to Chiavone. A pass 
given by this priest helped them to 
pass the Papal sentries without let; 
and once out of Rome, they ha 

accurate directions of the hamlets 
at which to touch, with the houses 
where to enter, and the men to ask 
for as guides, Everything had 
evidently been organized with the 
greatest care. Almost at the same 
time, the French made at Ceperano 
a seizure of four hundred and 
ninety suits of uniform; and at 
Paliano one of yet greater im- 
portance. Paliano is a very small 
town, with a picturesque castle, 
which is used by the Pope as a 
State prison. Hence it had been 
left by the French in the keeping 
of his own troops. Repeatedly it 
had been remarked, that there was 
an unusually large transport of 
munition going to Paliano ; but as 
the Pontifical Government always 
had some explanation ready, 
General Goyon never before had 
seen fit to look into the matter. 
In his present suspicious mood, 
however, he was induced to inquire 
more closely into what was going 
on, when what was found but 
110,000 cartridges stored away in 
a house in the town, of which the 
Papal authorities could not explain 
the origin! A few days later a 
second and smaller seizure was 
effected, the cartridges having in 
this case been hidden in herring- 
barrels and covered with the fish 
to escape detection. And the only 
kind of explanation, which the 
Pontifical authorities had the in- 
conceivable audacity to stammer 
forth for these occurrences was, 
that the ammunition must have 
been brought by brigands who had 
dared to disguise themselves in 
papal uniforms! While these dis- 
coveries were made in the country, 
the French guard at the gate of 
San Giovanni in Laterano in Rome, 
stopped a woman who was going 
out charged with a quantity of 
copies of an appeal to the Neapoli- 
tans, to rise for King Francis, 
This document bears the signature 
of Luigi Ricciardi, under which 
Italianized version of his Christian 
names, the same German Zimmer- 
mann, whom the French met at 
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Cavi, likes to be the mouthpiece of 
Royalist sentiments to the Neapo- 
litans. This vagary of his is a 
point of no practical importance ; 
not so, however, the fact,established 
on a careful examination of the 
type, that the proclamations in 
uestion must have issued from 
the Pope’s official printing-press— 
the Stamperia Apostolica. In the 
presence of all tliis evidence, there 
can be no resisting the conviction 
in any candid mind, that the full 
and direct complicity both of King 
Francis and the Pope’s Govern- 
ment, in getting up the brigandage 
in the Neapolitan kingdom, is 
oroved with damning clearness, 
qually clear is another conclusion 
that must be drawn from what has 
happened—namely, that without 
this assistance extended from Rome, 
the reaction represented by such 
outlaws as Chiavone would be un- 
able to show itself in the field. 
It is certain that the greater seve- 
rity shown for a season by the 
French had for immediate effect 
that nothing whatever came of 
the intended great burst of insur- 
rection this spring. The moment 
a real check was in some degree 
put upon the free action of Rome, 
Chiavone was reduced to helpless- 
ness and disappeared from the 
scene. The instant the French for 
once gave themselves the trouble, 
of effectively stopping the supplies 
that went from Rome, Chiavone 
and his vaunted following were as 
little able to keep their ground 
against the Piedmontese, as their 
fellow outlaws have been able to 
do so in the Basilicata and Mount 
Gargannio. 

Insurrection and lawlessness, if 
not absolutely extinguished the 
hour foreign action was seriously 
interfered with, were at all events 
instantaneously reduced into ut- 
terly insignificant proportions. 
Still what was done was very par- 
tial, and it will require a greater 
degree of vigilant repression on 
the part of the French than they 
have as yet exhibited, before one 
can hope to see the Neapolitan 
provinces safe from incursions by 
reactionary hirelings and marau- 
ders, Chiavone and his band have 
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been reduced merely to inaction, 
and under the safeguard of the 
church’s inviolable right of 
asylum, they are quietly lying by 
for a more favourable moment, 
There is good reason to believe 
that the scarcity of funds in King 
Francis’ exchequer, or perhaps a 
parsimonious indisposition to spend 
money as freely as hitherto, has 
contributed quite as much as 
French vigilance, to the protracted 
jull in brigandage on the Roman 
frontier. It is also known that 
the military organization of the 
bands has passed into the hands of 
the foreign and cosmopolitan ele- 
ments that have congregated 
around King Francis. Although 
we are not in a condition to affirm 
what truth there may be in the 
story circulated, that Chiavone was 
shot by Tristany for treachery, and 
are rather ianibeod to doubt its 
authenticity, it is yet certain that 
the command-in-chief has been as- 
sumed by the Spanish partizan, 
and that the name of Chiavone has 
disappeared of late. In fact, since 
last spring the once rampant and 
open brigandage on the Roman 
frontier, has sunk into a hidden, 
and underground, and dormant 
condition which makes it impos- 
sible to get any accurate know- 
ledge about it. All that we do 
know for certain is, that although 
shrunk in proportion from what 
they were, the elements for its 
organization are still kept together, 
that every now and then they flare 
forth in some desultory deed—that 
they are under the care and direc- 
tion of Tristany anda knot of non- 
Italian officers, and that the whole 
of this precious assemblage is this 
day sheltered within the sane- 
tuaries of the church. Those 
holy shrines high up in the moun- 
tains are still respected by the 
reverence of the French troops, 
and still notoriously harbour with 
Christian hospitality the ruffianly 
champions of divine right. Al- 
though for the time they have 
been obliged to desist from the 
exploits on which they formerly 
ventured, yet there they are, being 
evidently retained with the view 
of attempting them at a more 
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favourable moment, and so housed 
as to be able to abide quietly their 
time. So long as this is allowed, so 
Jong must the peace of the adjoin- 
ing country be precarious, and so 
long will the purpose of the Popeand 
King Francis be perfectly answered. 
Hence is it that the continued pre- 
servation to the Pope of that sove- 
reign authority, in virtue whereof 
he enjoys the peculiar privileges 
that, without danger to himself, 
enable him to keep perpetually 
dealing such harassing and irri- 
tating blows at Italy, is so ear- 
nestly denounced by the Italians 
as a monstrous and unbearable in- 
stitution. The day Rome is strip- 
ped of its malignant prerogative, 
that day it is confidently felt that 
every element of positive discord 
within the country will have dis- 
appeared, and the peace of Naples 
be as easily secured as that of 
Tuscany and Central Italy. It is 
upon France alone that rests the 
responsibility involved in shielding 
this evil influence of Rome from 
punishment. When, after no little 
public bickerings, M. de Lavalette, 
who had boldly carried his com- 
plaint to the Emperor himself, 
was seen last May returning to 
Rome with the satisfaction of hav- 
ing obtained his condition, that 
General Goyon be removed from 
his command, many persons were 
sanguine enough to believe that the 
French Government had at last re- 
solved on adopting such a decided 
line of action in regard to the 
Pope’s temporal power, as would 
accord with M. de Lavalette’s 
known views on this subject. These 
expectations have since been for- 
cibly dispelled by a fresh change 
of persons, whose appearance in 
office must carry conviction to the 
most obdurate, that the determina- 
tion arrived at by the Emperor is 
deliberately to continue the same 
line of ambiguous protection in 
Rome which he has been holding 
up to now. In presence of the 
recent appointments made, all 
doubt is at all events set at rest as 
to the Emperor's intentions for the 
resent, Whatever ulterior views 
1e may be bent upon in his heart, 
he has now acted in a manner to 
, 3A2 
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dispel all idea of his being disposed 
in any way to coerce the Pope at 
present into submission. We ma 

now rest assured that the Frenc 

Government will not tend to con- 
tribute by practical measures to 
the embarrassments besetting the 
Pope’s temporal power. However 
ready the French Government is to 
go on discussing with the Pope the 
advisability of his coming to terms, 
it will not add weight to its repre- 
sentations by any step which might 
expose him directly to the natural 
consequences of his inveterate ob- 
stinacy. In one word, the Em- 
peror has made up his mind to 
continue standing between the 
Pope and his folly, and with im- 
perturbable steadiness to persist in 
sustaining the Pope in the position 
which he is too weak to main- 
tain of himself. Under these 
circumstances there is one thing, 
however, which may be demanded 
of the French Government. By 
the protective attitude it has as- 
sumed, which is imposing upon 
Italy the necessity of bearing with 
the Pope as a temporal prince, it 
has likewise annuunced towards 
Italy, which it has recognised, the 
duty of making him keep the peace 
towards her. The French, insist- 
ing by their action on rendering 
the Pope an unavoidable necessity, 
are bound to see that he does not 
make himself a standing nuisance 
under their guardianship, Let the 
French, who have voluntarily as- 
sumed the trusteeship forthe Pope’s 
estates, thus fulfil also the duty of 
properly keeping them in order, by 
adopting measures, not merely to 
suspend for a season, but lastingly 
to make impossible brigandage 
under the Pope’s fatherly care and 
assistance. To do this it will, 
however, require more than a 
mere change of men, it will re- 
quire an extension of authority. 
The French, who choose to hold 
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it their duty to occupy his terri- 
tory for the Pope, must then also 
get over those delicate scruples, 
which hitherto have deterred 
them from looking into certain 
localities, and have made their 
sense of legality recoil from arrest- 
ing individuals who were not met 
in a state of overt lawlessness, 
Above all, it will be indispensable 
to put an end to the disgraceful 
mockery of going through the 
farce of handing over all prisoners 
to the Pope’s authorities, with the 
knowledge that they are released 
the next day—a farce by which up- 
wards of a thousand brigands have 
at different times been marched 
into Rome, without one of them 
having really been withdrawn from 
the ranks of Chiavone’s band. 
If the French Government will 
make an effort to crush brigandage, 
it must either keep in its own 
hands its prisoners or deliver them 
over to the Italians, Without some 
such arrangement, no vigilance 
and no exertion will ever be able 
to make an end of those machina- 
tions against the peace of Italy, of 
those plots and incentives to law- 
lessness, which are fostered and 
nursed in Rome, and in Rome 
alone. Therefore, when people have 
dwelt with gloomy anxiety upon 
the difficulties of dealing with the 
Neapolitan question, we hold that 
they have mistaken the true state 
of the case. There is no Neapoli- 
tan question of any real gravity. 
Naples in itself offers no obstacle 
in the way of the new Govern- 
ment. The Neapolitan question, 
in so far as it exists, exists in 
Rome, and depends on Rome. It 
is there that the only forthcoming 
points of difficulty are to be found 
—and these can be got rid of en- 
tirely but by a blow, that would 
be strong enough to level the ob- 
jectionable structure on which 
alone they now find support. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
LAYING ASIDE THE MASK. 


AS might be expected, the dis- 
closure I had heard from Mrs. 
Rutter’s lips haunted me for many 
a day to come. The responsibilit 
of advising in so difficult and deli- 
cate a matter would have troubled, 
no doubt, an older head than mine. 
More than once did Mrs. Rutter 
again ask me whether it was not 
her duty to disclose everything, 
put an end to this life of conceal- 
ment, and accept the consequences, 
We were living, indeed, over a 
mine that might explode under us 
at any moment. But I hesitated 
to advise the step thus long delayed. 
I trembled to think of the effects 
it might have upon Rutter. Know- 
ing my friend’s character as I did, 
I could not, without seeing stronger 
moral obligations to enforce it, 
counsel an act that would, I feared, 
be fatal to his happiness through 
life. 
Time passed on, The autumn 
into early winter. The 


deepene F 
leaves of the chestnuts lay thick in 


the woods, and mists gathered 
more frequently around the moun- 
tain heights behind us. Gradually, 
as the days rolled on, the events of 
late weeks were fading from our 
minds as the sunshine was fading 
out of the year. 

Other anxieties, 
anxieties long looming on the 
horizon—were drawing nearer, and 
taking a more tangible shape and 
form. 

If anything could have increased 
the admiration with which Rutter 
had long regarded Mademoiselle 
de Longueville, it would have been 
her conduct on the memorable 
night we had spent in the court- 
yard, and her behaviour since to 
his mother and sister. From that 
night the passion whose growth I 
had watched week after week with 
doubt and anxiety rapidly deve- 
loped itself. It seemed to be ab- 
sorbing his whole nature, and 
supplanting all other and more 
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tried affections. I knew it by his 
fits of silence, by his altered air, 
by his uneasiness when we were 
alone, by his absent answers in the 
society of others, and, if further 
proof had been wanting, by the 
few passionate words of love that 
escaped him more than once. 

A mere observer would have 
supposed that our relations were 
the same as formerly—that the old 
cordiality still existed between us. 
Rutter was too much of a gentle- 
man ever to bea neglectful or in- 
different host. _My pleasure was 
always consulted, as before; we 
amused ourselves as in times gone 
by ; and to all appearance there 
was the old tone between us. 

And yet it was not the old tone. 
A vague difference (not the less 
sensible from its never being ex- 
pressed in words) had sprung up in 
the relations between myself and 
my friend. We were both scrupu- 
lously careful not to betray this 
estrangement, but we each knew it 
and felt it in our heart of hearts, 
as well as though it had been ex- 
at in words and actions, 
utter was the first to break silence 
on this subject. 

We sat alone one night after the 
rest of the household had retired, 
each with a book before us, when 
Rutter suddenly put the question 
to me whether I liked St. Barbe as 
well as I used to do, adding that 
he thought my spirits not as good 
as formerly. t made some evasive 
reply, and we were silent again. 
The rain was beating heavily 
against the salon windows, and the 
wind roaring in the forest trees, 
I sat listening to them for some 
minutes, and then, throwing aside 
my book, said— 

‘Rutter, I will be frank with 
you. The reply I just made only 
concealed my thoughts ; and I in- 
timated what I conceived to be the 
cause of the change, if any, in my 
demeanour, 
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‘Is it possible, then, Hamilton, 
that you can still entertain this 
delusion? answered Rutter, in no 
smooth tone. ‘I should have 
thought, after all that has hap- 
pened, and seeing how we are in- 
debted to Mademoiselle de Longue- 
ville, that even your animosity 
would have been overcome by this 
time.’ 

I forget the conversation that 
followed. The rain and wind are 
still mingled with it in my memory, 
and the gloom and darkness of a 
winter's night. 

‘There is one subject, it appears, 
then, on which you and I must 
cease to hold discussions,’ said 
Rutter, as we rose to retire. ‘We 
shall never agree, I see, in this 
matter.’ 

It was true! There was one 
subject we must keep silence on 
henceforth. Alas, the close union, 
the brotherly intimacy of the past, 
were at end! The old freedom of 
our intercourse had gone, never to 
return. 

Yes, I had foreseen it all along. 
From the hour when Victorine’s 
beauty first struck me, I had felt 
a presentiment of what would 
follow. But it was only of late 
that I had admitted it to my own 
mind as a thing to be reasoned and 
reflected upon. I sickened at the 
picture my fancy drew. Victorine 
was false-hearted and wicked. I 
knew it by other proofs than in- 
stinct. I had not watched this 
beautiful panther all these months 
without detecting the subtle, cruel 
nature that lurked under that fair 
skin and graceful form. 

Mademoiselle de Longueville 
was no more capable of under- 
standing a love like Rutter’s, than 
a mermaid of returning the affec- 
tion of a human being. And yet 
this mermaid, with her spells and 
charms, so like the true graces of 
the womanhood she counterfeited, 
had got fast hold of a man’s heart 
strong, tender, and true, and had 
but to hold up her finger, or beckon 
with her mirror, and he would 
plunge down into the depths of 
the treacherous sea whither she 
would lure him, 

But I resolved that every in- 
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fluence I possessed should be turned 
towards Sonting the spells of the 
enchantress. With that view I 
watched every mood of the change- 
ful, wily creature with renewed 
vigilance. It was evident to me 
that Mademoiselle Victorine, in 
spite of all her gaiety and light- 
hearted airs and graces, carried an 
anxious heart at times, and had 
some secret or other on her mind, 
Her moods were variable as the 
winds. She would alternate be- 
tween a child-like mirth and a 
sombre pensiveness (when her 
brows would contract and her face 
look years older), with a sudden- 
ness that was startling. These 
changes had grown more frequent 
and noticeable of late, and were 
not unremarked by Kate, who had 
alluded once thereto in my pre- 
sence. In my own mind I could 
find some explanation of this con- 
duct, but the clue I held was loose, 
and required delicate handling. I 
resolved to confine my suspicions 
within my own breast, and watch 
and wait for further revelations. 
What view Mrs. Rutter took of 
matters all this time I could not 
determine. She was evidently be- 
ginning to remark the growing 
influence Victorine was acquiring 
over her son, but whether she re- 
garded it with distrust or approval, 
1 could not decide. I well knew 
that, in the unselfish nature of her 
love, she would consider her son’s 
happiness before anything else; 
but I doubted whether she, or any 
one but myself, suspected the 
strength of his passion. Whether 
it was at the instance of Victorine, 
or whether through his own re- 
serve, Rutter was evidently con- 
cealing his attachment as far as 
possible from the eyes of his family. 
As for mademoiselle, it was difficult 
to say what her sentiments were 
towards him, or to detect any 
change in her conduct. She was 
cordial and friendly towards the 
oung Englishman ; but that she 
had always been, Had I formed my 
conclusions only from her beha- 
viour before others, I should have 
said that, if anything, Mademoi- 
selle de Longueville shunned rather 
than sought Rutter’s society ; and 
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that her friendship for his mother 
and sister was the true cause of her 
gracious behaviour towards him. 
Thus stood matters when, one 
winter's morning that brought 
Christmas close upon us, Made- 
moiselle de Longueville and I laid 
aside our masks for a moment, and 
discovered the attitude we were 
henceforth to stand in towards each 
other. 

It was bright and fine, and we 
all sat sunning ourselves in the 
{nglish garden below the terrace, 
which, sheltered from the winds 
and open to the south, was our 
favourite winter resort. Ere long 
Mrs. Rutter and her son withdrew 
to transact some business, leaving 
Kate and myself alone with Ma- 
dame de Longueville and her 
grand-daughter. 

Finding the light too dazzling 
for her work, Mademoiselle Vic- 
torine removed to another bench 
at alittle distance from us. Where- 
upon madame the grandmother, 
regarding her offspring with a 
tender pride and admiration, began 
to expatiate on her virtues and 
perfections, assuring us that in the 
contemplation thereof she ever 
found a source of pure reflection 
and inexpressible content. 

‘One cannot find a more sweet 
and confiding nature in all the 
world. Look at her now, as she 
sits yonder, singing at her work 
and nursing her little cat. Oh, she 
is gay and innocent, is she not? 

Madame de Longueville, thus 
giving vent to her feelings at the 
spectacle of such beauty and virtue, 
wiped her eyes, and begged we 
would pardon the egotism of a 
woman and a grandmother. She 
felt it was bad taste, but she could 
not conceal her admiration for that 
beloved child, whose mirth and 
gaiety were music and sunshine to 
her life, 

‘I have thought Victorine less 
gay of late, madame,’ remarked 
Kate, quietly. 

‘Oh no, mademoiselle ; on the 
contrary, she is gayer than ever. 
How she loves you all! Ah, it is 
that makes her so gay, poor orphan ! 
She had no one but her old grand- 
mother to love her, before you 
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came, mademoiselle. Nannette and 
I were but sorry companions for a 
young creature like that. Certainly 
she sometimes sheds tears with me 
when we talk of the time when you 
will quit St. Barbe ; but otherwise 
she is a grasshopper nowadays, and 
chirrups and sings from morning 
till night.’ 

The grasshopper’s eyes were at 
that moment raised from her em- 
broidery work and directed to us. 
The fine feelers of the sensitive 
creature probably detected what 
was going on, She chirruped and 
sang more gaily and unconsciously 
than before, 

‘Now, there is monsieur your 
brother,’ continued Madame de 
Longueville; ‘truly, he is not so 
gay as formerly, I sometimes think.’ 
The old lady glanced stealthily at 
Kate over her big livre @heures, 
‘He is often absent from our little 
réunions ; and when I talk to him, 
as in our beautiful conversations 
formerly, he is distracted and 
dreamy. Now, how is that, think 
you, mademoiselle? 

‘Oh! my brother has been al- 
ways subject to fits of moodiness 
and depression. It is yothing new, 
as Mr. Hamilton here can testify.’ 

I thought Kate’s answer was not 
quite consistent with her disturbed 
air and the anxious glance she 
suddenly cast at me. 

‘Ah! perhaps it is only the na- 
tional temperament, after all; eh, 
Mr. Hamilton? said madame, re- 
garding me playfully but keenly. 
* You islanders love the gloom of 
your cloudy land, and_ cultivate 
these moods, I hear. Well, well! 
He has all to make one happy—a 
noble face, a fine genius, and great 
riches. Is it not sof 

Madame rose a few minutes 
afterwards, and, accompanied by 
Kate, returned to the house. Left 
alone, mademoiselle and I sat and 
watched each other from our re- 
spective benches, with a sort of 
cat-and-dog expression on our faces, 
curious to behold. Mademoiselle 
hummed; I whistled. Mademoi- 
selle laid aside her work; I put 
down my book. Mademoiselle ca- 
ressed her pet; I, having nothin 
to caress, drew out my pencil an 
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began to sketch mademoiselle and 
her kitten, Minette. 

‘Monsieur,’ commenced made- 
moiselle, stopping in the middle of 
a little roulade she was indulging 
in. 

‘Mademoiselle? I replied, look- 
ing up from my sketch. © 

“How long have you taken im- 
promptu portraits ? 

‘I did not think mademoiselle 
would observe how I was engaged,’ 
I stammered, feeling that I looked 
rather foolish. ‘She will excuse 
the liberty |—’ 

‘It is usual to ask permission 
before taking people’s likenesses ; 
at least, in this part of the world 
we have that notion, Go on, mon- 
sieur, I beg. I have no wish to 
thwart your talent.’ 

‘It is mademoiselle who sets me 
the example, I fear,’ I rejoined, 
searching for a scrap of paper I had 
in my pocket-book, and advancing 
towards her. ‘I picked up this 
curiosity an hour ago in yon arbour. 
Mademoiselle essays her talent oc- 
casionally in making sketches of 
her friends, I know. The portrait 
of the Comtesse de Méléze in her 
album, to wit—a work of art, but 
carelessly mounted, for one might 
slip an envelope between it and the 
cardboard behind, as I have before 
this remarked r 

‘Well, monsieur, well? inter- 
rupted Victorine, whom I had ap- 
proached as I spoke; ‘but what 
about the scrap of paper you hold? 

‘Only that 1 did not know before 
that mademoiselle had made as 
successful a portrait of the Coun- 
tess’s godson as of the lady herself. 
You do Monsieur Sabreton justice, 
IT am sure,’ and I handed a sketch 
of the young lieutenant to Made- 
moiselle Victorine as I spoke. 

She coloured for a moment, bit 
her lip, and then with ashort laugh 
said,— 

‘Oh! the little thing in ink I 
did the other evening for grand- 
mamma.’ 

But the words had no sooner 
escaped her than she knew I had 
discovered the lie. The inscription, 
‘Jour de ma féte, Auteuil,’ under- 
neath the sketch, revealed the date 
for itself. 
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‘How came you by it? Give it 
me!’ she cried, suddenly snatching 
the paper from me, with fury in her 
eyes. 

‘IT found it, as I just stated, in 
the arbour yonder, Perhaps made- 
moiselle dropped it there over- 
night. I know she loves to observe 
the stars in an evening, and I think 
Theard her humming “ Casta Diva” 
to the moon last night, cool as it 
was, when the clock struck ten.’ 

Mademoiselle looked at me at- 
tentively, smoothed down her 
ruffled plumes, and with perfect 
composure, said— 

‘Ah, perhaps so! I have been 
foolish enough to risk an influenza 
in that way at times. Let me warn 
you, monsieur, not to follow so bad 
an example.’ She regarded me with 
knitted brows as she spoke. ‘It 
is not of sore throats or colds you 
need feel afraid ; you men don't, or 
shouldn’t, catch them, like we poor 
women ; but there are other dangers 
to be shunned. Look at this face, 
monsieur ; what does it express ? 

If I had replied truthfully to the 
question, I should have said that 
Monsieur Sabreton’s face expressed 
a taste for fire-eating and flirtation, 
with a strong dash of vanity, and 
no great wit; but politeness bade 
me compromise the matter by the 
ambiguous reply that it looked 
soldier-like. 

‘That is the word, monsieur— 
soldier-like! That face expresses 
courage, determination, and a 
readiness to avenge affronts. Such 
isthe man. I have but to lift up 
my finger, and that man would die 
for me. I do not encourage his 
pretensions. I do not approve 
them, but I know his devotion.’ 

‘Am I to understand this as a 
threat, mademoiselle? I inquired. 

‘You understand what you 
pans I simply state facts. You 

nave compelled me to make an 
avowal which I owed to Monsieur 
Sabreton to conceal, His attentions 
are a source of anxiety and trouble 
to me, but I respect him as the 
godson of my grandmother’s dearest 
and oldest friend. Make what use 
of this knowledge you have ex- 
torted from me you please. You 
are a man, with a man’s power to 
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tyrannize over the weak and friend- 
less. I am a young girl, easily 
oppressed, fatherless, brotherless. 
A word a wrong me for life. I 
am aware that you are my enemy, 
and that you have it in your power 
to slander me, unpunished, Thank 
God, however, there is a shelter 
for those of our Church whom the 
world ill-uses and persecutes, which 
your Protestantism denies its fol- 
owers. It may be my fate to 
spend my days in the convent of 
the Little Sisters down yonder, 
safe from detraction and slander, 
when the dear grandmother is gone. 
And when that day comes, mon- 
sieur, I shall pray for all those who 
have wronged me, and try to think 
charitably of my fellow-creatures, 
as my religion, if not yours, com- 
mands,’ 

With a trembling voice and tears 
that brimmed her big brown eyes, 
mademoiselle regarded me with a 
look of proud reproach, and, casting 
down her head, walked slowly and 
sadly away. 

Consummate actress! If I had 


not known her well—too well to be 
duped by this air of injured inno- 


cence, or any other air it pleased 
her to assume—I should have fol- 
lowed her, and on my knees asked 
pardon for the affront I had been 
guilty of. But as it was, I stood 
and looked after her as she slowly 
retreated, with a heart hardened 
against her wiles, though it con- 
fessed the witchery and fascination 
that dwelt in her every word and 
look, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
THE BREACH WIDENS, 


It was Christmas-eve. I sat 
alone in the salle & manger, writing 
letters to England. I had sat down, 
at least, to write; but my pen did 
not perform its work well to-night, 
and I found myself gazing at the 
big porcelain stove in the corner, 
or staring listlessly at the heavy 
oak buffet, with its rolls of dinner 
napkins, guarded by what looked 
like a stout club, but was in reality 
the family bread loaf, thinking of 
anything but what was on the 
sheet of paper before me. 
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There were reasons for this 
moody frame of mind. First of 
all the influences of the time, which 
recalled bygone Christmas-eves un- 
der brighter auspices at Elmfields 
and elsewhere. Nowhere but by 
an English hearth can the genial 
spirit of the season be evoked, 

ext, the gloomy air of the cham- 
ber (which had that naked, desolate 
look peculiar to French dining- 
rooms) had something to do with 
it. The dark oak floor and pa- 
nelled walls seemed to absorb the 
light of the candles. The room 
had more shadow about it than 
was comfortable. The huge sofa, 
with its heavy damask hangings, 
looked like a draped bier, and the 
deep recessed doorway, like the 
entrance to acayern. Then there 
was only a smoky wood fire on the 
hearth, as unlike our traditional 
Christmas blaze as possible. And, 
more than all, I had no pleasant 
thoughts to bear me company. I 
had that morning asked Rutter to 
let me speak to him alone to-night ; 
and the recollection of what had 
passed between us the last time we 
discussed the subject I was about 
to reopen, haunted me now as it 
had done all day. Absorbed in 
sad reflections, I sat with my pen 
idly by my side, until the clock on 
the mantelpiece struck eleven. The 
last stroke had just sounded, when 
there came a knock at the door. 
Rutter had come then. I started 
up. A white figure stood in the 
doorway. It was not he, but his 
sister, who entered, 

‘I am afraid I am disturbing 
you, Mr. Hamilton, began Miss 
Rutter, speaking quickly and with 
some embarrassment; ‘but I am 
very anxious to speak to you, and 
I know my errand will excuse me, 
Any apology will be unnecessary 
to you when I tell you my object. 
I—I want to speak to you about 
my brother. I want to know 
whether you have observed, and 
can account for, the change that 
has come over him of late? Is 
there not a cause for——f? 

She hesitated, and looked as 
though she waited to see whether 
I divined what she was about to 
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‘I think I know what you allude 
to. I am very glad, Miss Rutter, 
that you are about to speak to me 
on the subject. Until now, I have 
thought that I alone could account 
for the change that has come over 
your brother within the last few 
weeks. It appears that you also 
have remarked——’ 

I hesitated, for I scarcely knew 
how to frame my words, 

‘Have remarked,’ I went on, 
‘the influence that—— 

‘Let us speak plainly to each 
other, Mr. Hamilton,’ interrupted 
Kate, trembling slightly as she 
laid her hand on the table, and 
looked at me with her earnest, 
honest eyes. ‘I have discovered 
that my brother loves Victorine, 
and I choose to name it to you, 
strange as my doing so may appear, 
rather than mention it to mamma 
at present. The fact is, 1 want to 
know what you think of Mademoi- 
selle de Longueville? I—I fear I 
have been deceived in her, and I 
would give much to have my sus- 
picions set at rest. I have observed 
one or two acts of deception lately, 
and I no longer trust to her truth- 
fulness. I would not be unjust, 
Mr. Hamilton; I have regarded 
Victorine as my friend. Will you 
tell me candidly what you think of 
her yourself ? 

‘1 fear, then, I shall only add to 
your uneasiness, I believe I esti- 
mate Mademoisellede Longueville’s 
character more correctly than you 
can, and I find it to be the reverse 
of all that is honourable and true. 
I would give half my life to break 
her influence over your brother.’ 

‘You speak very seriously, Mr. 
Hamilton, and look distressed.’ 
Kate’s lip quivered as she spoke. 
‘Is there nothing to be done to 
avert what you fear ? 

I was silent. 

‘Oh, my poor Rob! she mur- 
mured, interpreting my look; 
‘there is sorrow coming, then, 1 
fear. I know the impetuousness of 
his nature, the warmth of his feel- 
ings. I know him well, and I dread 
what the future may have in store.’ 
The tears gathered in her eyes, and 
she hid her face in her hands. 

I tried to give what comfort I. 
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could, and promised (God knows 
how faithfully) that if a friend 
could stand between him and harm, 
no ill should come to him. 

‘IT know it, Mr. Hamilton; and 
it is because of that I came to seek 
your advice. Mamma is not yet in 
good health, and it will be time for 
her to know how the happiness of 
her life is threatened when all con- 
cealment is at an end. Active 
opposition from any quarter would 
be worse than useless, as you say. 
But you—his best, his closest 
friend—you will try your influ- 
ence over him, will you not? 

For that sweet pleader’s sake, 
had other motive than my love 
for my old friend been wanted, I 
would have raised my voice in 
warning, though only to meet with 
misconstruction in return 

After a few more words, Kate 
held out her hand to say good 
night, looking pale and tired. I 
remember still the thrill that ran 
through me, as she placed her little 
palm in mine and looked at me 
sadly yet confidingly. I remem- 
ber the sense of devotion that made 
my heart beat fast, as I gazed at 
her sorrowful blue eyes and pure 
guileless face, I felt proud and 
happy to have won this confidence. 
If my heart had not at that mo- 
ment been too full of care, I might 
have anticipated—But no! It was 
not for that time or place. As 
Miss Rutter moved to the door, 
she gave a start. A dark figure 
was on the threshold. 

‘Oh, dear Robert, is that you? 
Good night.’ 

She kissed her brother hurriedly 
and was gone. 

utter stood looking after her 
for a moment, then entered the 
room and closed the door with a 
strange expression on his face. We 
stood and regarded one another in 
silence, At length he spoke. 

‘You told me you wanted to 
speak to me alone to-night. I[ 
have come too soon, it appears—or 
rather too late—for I might have 
heard a few minutes since what 
would have served for a valuable 
commentary on friendship, I dare 
say. Now, what is it you want 
with me? 
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It was not the first time this 
tone had been used in addressing 
me of late. 

‘From your manner, Rutter, I 
could fancy you know what I want. 
Yes, it is the old theme. Hear me 
with patience, though for a few 
moments. It is Christmas-eve, and 
we wont wrangle to-night. Let us 
see whether old associations wont 
keep their influence over us and 
bridle our tongues. If I speak 
plainly, Rutter, try to bear in mind 
that nothing but my regard for 
you prompts my speech,’ 

I hesitated for a moment, for 
there was a look of haughty won- 
der on Rutter’s face that augured 
ill; but I quickly proceeded again, 
though each word] uttered stabbed 
me as keenly as him whom I ad- 
dressed. And they were no dainty 
words I spoke. This was no time 
for false delicacy or reserve. 

‘Stop! cried Rutter, the blood 
rushing over his face in a crimson 
fiush. ‘Stop! there is alimit even 
to your privileges. Not even you 
shall speak thus of Mademoiselle 
de Longueville. How dare you 
address such words to me? I tell 
youl love her. Let that be my 
reply to these calumnies,’ 

‘Rutter, do you really love her? 
Think of what you have often said, 
when we have talked of the women 
we would choose for wives. Does 
this love resemble the love you 
pictured then ? 

‘Victorine resembles all that I 
admire and care for—all that I 
want and will have. Interfere no 
further, Hamilton, unless you want 
to draw a quarrel on your head. I 
don’t pretend to much _ patience, 
and you have stung me by the in- 
sinuations you have uttered. Let 
there be no further discussions 
between us on this point. In ten 
months’ time I shall have attained 
the age my father fixed for my 
majority, and shall come into the 
possession of the property which 
at present my mother holds under 
her control, In ten months’ time, 
moreover, Mademoiselle de Lon- 
gueville will be twenty-one. If 
there are still obstacles thrown in 
the way (either by you or any one 
else), it will then at least be within 
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my power to return to England 
and make her my wife, Who then 
will presume to speak evil of her, 
I would like to know? 

He stopped in his walk as he 
paced the floor to and fro, and 
turned upon me fiercely as he 
spoke, 

‘Your wife! Would your mother 
have chosen such an one? How 
will she receive Mademoiselle de 
Longueville for a daughter, think 
you?’ 

His face twitched. 

‘What do you know of my 
mother’s sentiments, pray? Have 
you tried to poison her mind, too, 
against Victorine? This is a fine 
réle for a friend to play, certainly.’ 

Checking the indignant reply on 
my lips, I laid my hand gently 
upon his arm. 

‘This is not your old self, Rob. 
This is not what I once knew you. 
That speech is unworthy of you. 
I wont ask you to recal it, but 
tell me why, if you did not doubt 
her approval, you have concealed 
your attachment from your mother 
all this time.’ 

‘Because there are reasons on 
Victorine’s part (which I have the 
delicacy to respect) for desiring 
that it should remain unknown for 
the present. There, I have done 
answering questions. No more 
catechizing, if you please. I love 
Mademoiselle de Longueville, and 
nobody has a right to interfere in 
the matter. I have a strong will, 
and I can put it into action, if 
necessary.’ 

‘You will not say that your own 
will is to be the sole arbiter of 
your actions? You will not deny 
a higher— 

‘Yes, he passionately inter- 
rupted me, ‘yes, I will. When did 
I ever profess to measure my 
actions by the standard you adopt! 
Each man knows right and wrong 
for himself. Don’t try any more 
sermonizing with me, I tire of it. 
Victorine loves me; my whole 
happiness is bound up in her. She 
shall be mine—yes, mine, in spite 
of your machinations—your chari- 
table insinuations, and he broke 
into a bitter strain of invective 
against my changed attachment for 
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him, and the injustice of my sus- 
picions, 

I could not long endure these 
taunts. ‘Would to God you had 
never seen her!’ I at last exclaimed. 
I looked for a moment on his hot 
face, quivering with passionate 
emotiou—that face which once was 
never turned to me but in friend- 
ship, and with a sharp sense of 
pain at the change there, I hastened 
from the room. 

Sitting alone in my chamber till 
long after midnight, I lived over 
again the scene I had just gone 
through, and repeated to myself, 
with a sort of wondering sor- 
row, the cruel reproaches Rutter 
had uttered. Writhing under 
this ungenerous misconstruction 
of my conduct, I resolved to 
quit St. Barbe on the morrow. I 
could not remain another day with 
those words ringing in my ears. 
I would renounce this friend- 
ship which I held so dear, sooner 
than lay myself open to these 
imputations, and be looked upon 
as a jealous meddler, a fomenter 
of family discord. With this re- 
solve I went to bed. Brooding 
over it, I sank into an uneasy 
slumber. Dreaming of it, I fancied 
myself back at home in my father’s 
house. It was Saturday night, and 
he was writing his sermon. The 
time and the occupation recalled 
to me one such Saturday night 
when he had spoken some earnest 
words to me long ago, and I awoke 
with those same words sounding 
in my ears as plainly as though 
they had been spoken by my bed- 
side. A change stole over me, and 
my anger melted away as the 
morning broke. 

Was [ to leave my old compa- 
nion now, when a friend was more 
necessary to him than ever? To 
desert him when trouble was at 
hand? Were words uttered in 
passion to blot out all the past, 
with its promises, its memories, its 
close confidence? Not thus had I 
learned the meaning of friendship. 
Not thus had my father taught the 
obligations of that sacred tie. The 
estrangement could but be for a 
season—our friendship was some- 
thing true and lasting, not a 
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mere passing regard or idle pre- 
ference, but a solid and sound 
affection, such as strikes deep root 
into a man’s nature, and is only 
second in its claims and influence 
to one other tie—the closest of 
human bonds that can be formed 
in life. 

Listening to these voices that had 
spoken in the silence of the night, I 
lay and watched the Christinas dawn 
break over theearth. Andas I lay, 
I seemed to hear, far off across the 
main, the solemn chimes that at 
that same hour were ushering in 
the day of peace and good will in 
the old ool of my birth, and their 
familiar lessons of charity and love 
were not lost upon me. 

My right place was still by my 
friend’s side, and that place I re- 
solved not to forsake, loudly as 
my pride and wounded dignity 
called on me to do so. If there 
was any truth in the fine senti- 
nents [I professed, now was the 
time to put them to the test and 
see what stuff they were made of. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE CHRISTMAS TWILIGHT. 


Having resolved to endure the 
unjust imputations of my friend, 
and keep to my old faith in him 
without wavering or resentment, I 
decided to wait patiently until time 
should reveal to him Victorine’s 
true character. I would take no 
further steps at present to break 
her influence over him. As to 
urging Mrs. Rutter to quit St. 
Barbe, that would, I knew, only 
make matters worse, and defeat 
the object in view. Besides, Kate 
seemed to think it advisable her 
mother should not be consulted in 
the matter as yet, and I well knew 
that she had enough to bear with- 
out this further addition to her 
trials. I could not help suspecting, 
however, that the quick instincts 
of a mother’s love must have de- 
tected the attachment of her son 
ere this, though she never showed 
it by any word or allusion. In the 
vague hope that time would bring 
with it fresh revelations that would 
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convince Rutter of Mademoiselle 
de Longueville’s unworthiness, I 
determined to wait the course of 
events, 

Such was my decision as I rose 
from my bed on Christmas-day, 
and, an hour after I had made it, I 
rejoiced that I had not allowed my 
resentment of the previous night 
to drive me away from my friend 
in anger. I had not quitted my 
room many moments, when I heard 
a step in the gallery behind me, 
and, as I reached the bottom of the 
staircase, felt a hand placed on my 
shoulder. 

‘I spoke hastily yesterday. Let 
me plead the old influences of the 
season in my favour this morning, 
as you, last night. Shake hands. 
It’s Christmas-day.’ 

Rutter looked as if he had not 
slept much better than myself. We 
shook hands, said not a word 
more, but silently entered the room 
where breakfast was prepared. 

The impossibility of keeping 
Christmas after English fashion 
had demonstrated itself so clearly 
the evening before, when a laud- 
able desire to sup on cake and ale 
had only resulted in our nearly 
poisoning ourselves with some vile 
concoction made by our French 
cook, that we had given up the 
attempt as a bad job, and intended 
to reserve our festivities for the 
New Year, according to the custom 
of the land where we sojourned. 
It was a wise decision. Had we 
ransacked every butcher’s shop in 
St. Barbe, we could not have found 
a sirloin of beef that would not 
have been a downright insult to 
our national understanding. As for 
the mince pies, nothing would have 
induced our cook to soil her fingers 
with our ‘lourde pdtisserie Anglaise, 
which she considered only fit for 
the digestions of Englishmen and 
ostriches. The sun and the tem- 
perature, moreover, were not in 
favour of fireside amusements. The 
festive side of Christmas we there- 
fore resolved to put away from our 
minds during the day. 

I was sitting on the terrace in the 
sunshine after breakfast, listening 
to the bells of St. Etienne, when I 
heard the clang of the great doors 
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that communicated with the street, 
and looking round, beheld a pretty, 
neatly-dressed young woman, with 
the whitest of caps andthe snowiest 
of aprons, advancing to the house. 
It was Mam’selle Euphrasie, the 
sempstress, with a basket on her 
arm containing work she was bring- 
ing home for the ladies, No sooner 
did she espy me than, turning out 
of the path which led round to the 
back of the house, she made her 
way up to the terrace. 

‘Pardon me, monsieur, began 
Mam’selle Euphrasie, making a 
charming little curtsey, ‘it was you 
I desired to see. I bring you a 
letter, which I was told to place in 
your hands, and no others. Ah! 
where have I put it?’ 

‘A letter for me, mam’selle? 
Why, who gave you it? I asked, in 
surprise, whilst Euphrasie searched 
her pockets. 

‘Who gave me it? Ah, that I 
cannot tell monsieur. It was a 
stranger who was walking up and 
down yonder—outside. He fol- 
lowed me all the way from the 
street of the Little Apostle. Ah, 
here it is. Only a letter to ask 
alms of monsieur, probably, He 
had a wretched air, and looked 
like 2 sick person, this stranger. 
From his dress and little bundle, I 
shouli sy, monsieur, he was a 
travelling workman. One _ sees 
many poor folks out of work at 
this season. But I keep monsieur 
waiting whilst I chatter here,’ 

With a manner that would have 
disgraced no drawing-room, Mam’- 
selle Euphrasie made me a little 
salutation, wished me good morn- 
ing, and left me to the perusal of 
the letter I was turning over with 
curiosity. It was carefully sealed 
up, and it took some time to get at 
its contents. For the first moment 
they surprised, then confused, and 
then alarmed me. The letter was 
written in English, and was couched 
as follows :— 

‘The promise I made, I fully in- 
tended to keep. I never meant to 
come within her presence any more, 
nor do I desire it now. Yet Iam 
back again. I have been ill—well 
nigh dead. Ten weeks have I lain 
on a hospital bed, I rose from it 
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but three days ago, and have 
walked, crawled rather, some fifty 
miles since. I have only been in 
this town since the day broke. I 
leave it again to-night. But before 
I go, I must see you. It had 
better be you than any one else. 
Meet me half an hour before sun- 
set, on the first bridge up the little 
stream, outside the town. It isn’t 
money I want: I’ve got more than 
enough still left to carry me across 
the sea. But I am determined not 
to leave the country until I have 
made a certain disclosure. For 
God’s sake, don’t refuse to come.’ 

There was no signature to this 
document. But it needed none. 
There was only one person who 
could have written it. Lewis 
Hague was back again, then, and 
within a stone’s throw of us, per- 
haps, at that very moment. The 
mere thought of his proximity 
filled me with uneasiness, and 
made me hot and cold by turns. 
Was he about, then, to betray Mrs. 
Rutter’s secret, now that it could 
no longer benefit him? Or was 
this some new ruse for working on 
Mrs. Rutter’s fears? Whichever it 
might be, [ felt I had no alterna- 
tive but to go and meet this man. 

I thought the day would never 
have ended. The winter’s sun 
seemed to stand stationary in the 
sky. With impatience I could ill 
conceal, did I await the hour for 
our interview. 

At last the sun began to decline 
westwards, and leaving word with 
the servant that I was going fora 
long stroll, and might not return 
for dinner, I issued quietly from 
the house, and bent my steps to- 
wards the place indicated in the 
letter. 

When I arrived at the bridge, 
no one was in sight but the blind 
beggar, with his dog and money- 
box, who sat there the year round, 
indifferent to the sunshine or the 
rain, asking alms in that same 
hoarse whine, and rolling round 
his eyeballs incessantly. I walked 
up and down for some time, anxi- 
ously looking out for the approach 
of the man I expected. But no one 
appeared on either bank of the 
river. 
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I began to grow uneasy and ap- 
prehensive. I fancied the blind 
man was watching me, and that 
there was suspicion of my errand 
in those sightless eyeballs turned 
vacantly to the sky. Even his 
presence was disquieting where 
witnesses were so little desired. 

The sun began to near the 
horizon. Still no one came. The 
blind man, his dog, and myself 
had the bridge to ourselves. Ere 
long, the mists began to rise above 
the river, and the sun’s disc to 
grow big and red as it descended 
over the town. Then it touched 
the towers of St. Etienne, set all 
the distant windows a-flame, and 
sank behind the church in a pomp 
of golden and purple clouds. Yet 
no one came. 

I looked again at the letter. 
‘ Half an hour before sunset.’ Yes, 
that was the time appointed. Con- 
sidering the urgency of his tone, 
I was surprised that the writer 
should be late, I traversed the 
bridge to and fro, feeling more and 
more uncomfortable at this pro- 
longed absence. 

The golden clouds grew grey, 
the mists deepened over the river, 
lights began to twinkle in the 
town below, the night was coming 
on; the blind man had gone off 
with his dog, his stool, and the 
money-box. I was alone on the 
bridge, with the waters rushing 
fast beneath me, and the stars 
overhead coming out grandly and 
silently in the Christmas twilight, 
as the star that ‘stood over the 
place where the young child lay’ had 
come out that same night, eighteen 
hundred years before. Pacing the 
bridge to and fro in the gathering 
gloom, I fell to thinking, as was 
not unnatural at such an hour, of 
bygone Christmas-days, and won- 
dered that I should find myself in 
such a spot and on such an errand 
on this night of all others in the 
year. 

The clock of St. Etienne, strik- 
ing six, broke the chain of thought 
and recalled me to my position. 
It was now quite dark. More than 
two hours had passed away, and 
still Lewis Hague had not come. 
I was seriously uneasy. I began 
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to think some disaster had taken 
place—that he had been detected 
and seized by the authorities—that 
we were on the verge of an igno- 
minious exposure, It was too dark 
to read his letter now, but I felt 
sure I had not mistaken the ren- 
dezvous. Still there were other 
bridges on the stream, and he 
might be waiting for me higher 
up, fearing to approach so near the 
town. I resolved to proceed further 
up the river when the moon rose, 
To and fro in the dark I wandered, 
with ever-growing anxiety, waiting 
for the rising of the moon, 

After a time I noticed the dark- 
ness diminishing over the woods 
on the east. There came grey 
streaks of light in the clouds, then 
widening glimpses of a hidden 
radiance, and at length the moon 
sailed up in silvery splendour, and 
the river and plain below emerged 
from the night. I was on the 
point of setting off up the stream, 
when I observed two figures ap- 
proaching along the path I was 
about to take. I waited till they 
drew nearer, They were convers- 
ing. I could plainly hear their 
voices in the ae In the ani- 
mated tones of one of the speakers 
I recognised the voice of Baptiste, 
the mule-driver. He was explain- 
ing, with much gesticulation, some 
occurrence which seemed to excite 
both him and his hearer conside- 
rably, 

‘It must have been in this way 
Mathieu,’ he cried, as they reached 
the bridge where I stood leaning 
over the parapet ; ‘the stream, as 
thou knowest, is swollen by the 
rains of last week, and the water 
higher than usual, Thus the ford 
up yonder was not safe. He, being 
a stranger, probably, and— 

‘Good evening, Baptiste, I in- 
terrupted, turning round and lay- 
ing a hand on the mule-driver’s 
shoulder; ‘what is it you relate, 
may I ask? 

‘Ah, monsieur, you here! Who 
would have thought it? Pardon 
me, I did not see it was you, mon- 
sieur. I was telling Mathieu here 
how—’ 

‘Yes, I heard. Pray go on.’ 

‘Well, then, he being a stranger, 
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—— to these parts, did not 
now his ground (who but a 
stranger, Mathieu, would try it in 
the winter’), and attempting to 
cross the ford yonder where the 
current runs strong, missed his 
footing, slipped from one of the 
big stones, and fell into the stream. 
There is my opinion, at least. The 
pools are deep, Mathieu, and the 
eddies strong; even a swimmer 
would have a poor chance at this 
season.” 

‘My faith, I believe thee, replied 
Mathieu; ‘ didn’t Jean Bacot lose 
his two boys yonder last winter, 
though the eldest could swim like 
a trout? 

‘Yes, yes. Stranger or not,some 
poor soul has been drowned up 
re that is certain, continued 

aptiste. ‘His stick—a fine piece 
of oak—was left on one of the 
stones ; his - had floated down 
to the first bridge (I found it 
clinging to the net that hangs 
under the arch); but his body is 
by this time, I expect, far down 
the stream, on its way to the big 
river yonder in the plain.’ 

‘Where are the things you speak 
of, Baptiste—the cap and stick ? I 
asked, with difficulty assuming an 
indifference I did not feel. ‘I 
should like to see them,’ 

‘Here they are, monsieur. I 
tied them up with the faggot of 
wood here. See, it is a fine stick, 
and, on my soul, vastly like the 
one monsieur used to carry on his 
strolls to the woods last summer. 
Look at the handle; one might 
almost swear it was yours, mon- 
sieur.’ 

I looked at the stick in the 
moonlight ; it was mine—the com- 
panion of many a ramble at home 
and abroad. I recognised it in- 
stantly ; and as I beheld it, the 
suspicions of the last few moments 
became suddenly confirmed. I had 
given it to Lewis Hague the night 
of his concealment in the court- 
yard of the chateau. There, too, 


was the workman’s cap (devised by 
Mademoiselle Victorine out of my 
old travelling cap) which I had 
oe on his head with my own 


ands a few moments before his 
flight, 


I stood regarding these 
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things in the moonlight in silence. 
Had the wretched man whom I 
was awaiting met his doom already? 
Had he been accidentally drowned, 
as Baptiste suggested, or had some 
sudden desire to put an end to his 
miserable existence seized him to- 
night, and the fast-flowing stream, 
with its deep pools, furnished a 
realy means? I shuddered as I 
looked down upon the waters 
running swiftly past me, 

‘Baptiste, it is probably as you 
say. Some stranger has met his 
death not many hours ago in the 
stream beside us, You found this 
cap at the bridge yonder? Let us 
go back and mount the stream up 
as far asthe ford. Itisfull moon, 
and will be light as day soon, We 
may find some further traces of 
this drowned man.’ 

‘As you like, monsieur. 
at your service.’ 

Baptiste bade good night to his 
friend Mathieu, and we set off up 
the stream at once. We hastened 
along in silence. The absence of 
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Lewis Hague at the time and place 
appointed, with the discovery made 
by Baptiste, seemed to point but 


to one conclusion. It was cer- 
tainly possible that he might have 
only thrown away these things, and 
have had reasons for taking to 
sudden flight, or for concealing 
himself for a few hours; but the 
spot in which the cap and stick 
had been discovered scarcely 
favoured this supposition. My 
first suspicions seemed the more 
correct. 

At length we reached a point 
where the stream grew narrower 
and the waters noisier. Large 
black rocks frowned on the oppo- 
site side, and huge stones peered 
out of the river. It was the ford, 
now impracticable, but, in the 
summer months, often capable of 
being traversed on foot. A bridge 
had stood there formerly, but the 
winter floods had long since carried 
it away, and nothing remained of 
it but a few great stones scattered 
around. A dexterous climber 
might perhaps have managed, even 
now, to cross the river by aid of 
the rocks and stones that jutted 
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out of the stream, but it would 
have been a perilous task. The 
waters foamed menacingly around, 
and there were eddies and currents 
further down that told of deep 
holes. No traces could we dis- 
cover of the drowned man. We 
searched as well as we could along 
the bank and amongst the rocks; 
but the moonlight showed us 
nothing but the black rushing 
water streaked here and there with 
foam, and the weed-covered stones 
we stood upon. I was just about 
to give up the search, when, stand- 
ing on one of the big boulders that 
advanced into the stream, I beheld 
in the moonlight something white 
lying amongst the weeds on an 
adjacent stone. With some little 
difficulty, I managed to reach it 
by the aid of my stick. It wasa 
cambric handkerchief, ragged and 
torn, but of delicate texture and 
ornamented with lace; such an 
one, indeed, as that Mademoiselle 
Victorine had torn up for a ban- 
dage for the wounded man the 
night we spent in the courtyard, 
and the idea occurred to me as I 
looked at it. I held it up in the 
clear moonlight to examine it 
more closely, and detected em- 
broidered in one corner the initials 
V.deL. It was the very hand- 
kerchief which Victorine had used 
to staunch the wound on Lewis 
Hague’s temple. I had found 
enough. 

‘Let us go home, Baptiste,’ said 
I, gazing down at a pool on which 
the moon threw the shadow of a 
neighbouring rock and made of it 
a well of blackness; ‘let us go 
home.’ 

The place had suddenly grown 
terrible to me. 

‘Ay, monsieur, it is of no use 
searching more. Either the body 
lies at the bottom of one of the 
pools further down (déep enough 
some of them, they say, to cover 
the tower of St. Etienne from base 
to pinnacle), or else it is drifting 
away yonder miles and miles away.’ 

And Baptiste pointed to the 

lain below us lying vast and dim 
in the moonlight, as we turned our 
steps homewards, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


After some consideration, I de- 
termined to wait a few days to see 
if further evidence of Lewis 
Hague’s death transpired, before I 
communicated my suspicions to 
Mrs. Rutter. In spite of the strong 
evidence to the contrary, he might 
still be living, and might reappear 
at any moment, to add to existing 
complications. Should we hear no 
more of him during the next ten 
days, I would then open my lips to 
Mrs. Rytter, but not until. 

Another week passed away, and 
the New Year had come. The day 
broke brightly, and the winter's 
sun gladdened the birth of the 
year, as it shone on the plains be- 
low. and the mountain heights 
behind, whitened with the first fall 
of snow. Friends called to wish 
us la bonne année, and left their 
étrennes behind them with graces 
of speech and manner that put our 
English bluntness in bestowing 
gifts to shame. Victorine had 
something for every one in the 
house—notably, a shawl of her own 
working for Mrs, Rutter, and a 
curious toy for me, which invited 
you to open it and then trapped 
your finger for your pains, disclos- 
ing the word,‘ Beware’ before your 
astonished eyes, 

But the event of the morning 
was the marriage fée of Baptiste 
and Euphrasie, which came off in 
the church of St. Etienne, with pic- 
turesque effects, before a goodly 
throng of friends and neighbours. 
Thanks to Mrs, Rutter’s generosity, 
the nuptials of the young couple 
had been hastened some months ; 
and when Baptiste and his bride 
quitted the church, they repaired 
toa neighbouring restaurant, where 
a wedding feast had been provided 
by the family at the chateau. The 
pretty looks and modest manners 
of the young sempstress, as she 
curtsied to our party on her way 
out of church, and the happy face 
of the handsome mule-driver, who 
led his poor idiot brother by the 
hand, blinking in the sunshine, 
were things pleasant to witness, 
My friends returned home amidst 
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a small ovation from the bridal 
party, decidedly the most popular 
people in St. Barbe, 

The ceremony over, I adjourned 
to a little café on the Place, where 
Tand Rutter occasionally spent an 
hour over the French newspapers, 
I was turning over the leaves of 
the journal of the département, 
when a paragraph caught my eye 
that instantly arrested my atten- 
tion. It was an announcement 
stating that the body of a man, 
dressed in working clothes, had 
been discovered some days ago in 
the little river that joins the Allier 
some miles below St. Barbe. Whe- 
ther the person had met his death 
by accident or had committed sui- 
cide, it was impossible to decide, 
wrote the journalist. There was a 
wound on one of the temples of 
the deceased, but it did not appear 
a recent one; neither had his 
vockets, which contained money, 
on rifled. The body had been 
conveyed to M——, the nearest 
town, and was lying at the Mairie, 
where it awaited identification. 

Little doubting who it was thus 
described, | immediately resolved 
to go over to M—— without delay. 
I penned a hasty note to Rutter, 
telling him that 1 should probably 
be absent all day, despatched it to 
the chateau, and started out at once 
in search of a conveyance. As I 
passed the bureau on the Place, the 
diligence, standing there, was just 
about to start. On inquiry, I found 
that it went through M——, and 
that I should arrive there in three 
or four hours, I mounted to the 
banquette, and the next minute we 
were jingling and jolting over the 
rough pavement of St. Barbe. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
I reached M——, and the short 
winter’s day was drawing to a close. 
I made my way up to the Mairie to 
pursue my inquiries, but was dis- 
concerted at the information that 
met me there. No one having ap- 
peared to identify the drowned 
man within the time appointed, he 
had been buried that day by order 
of the authorities. Upon explain- 
ing the object of my visit, [ was 
permitted to inspect the clothing 
of the deceased, and the articles 
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found upon his person. Upon a 
wooden bench, in a dimly-lighted 
whitewashed lobby, where a couple 
of gendarmes in a cloud of smoke 
sat playing dominoes over a bottle 
of red wine, lay the dead man’s 
clothes. I immediately recognised 
them as the same that I had myself 
selected from our theatrical ward- 
robe for Lewis Hague’s disguise. 
There were the workman’s blouse, 
the dark-blue linen trousers, and 
the leathern belt which Rutter had 
worn as the young Puritan soldier 
in the play. Moreover, in one of 
the pockets was a fragment of a 
letter, written in English. It was 
scarcely legible from immersion in 
the water, but it was the same 
handwriting as the note I had re- 
ceived ; and I could make out from 
it that Lewis Hague had, a few 
hours before his death, commenced 
a letter to Mrs. Rutter, which he 
had never finished, It contained 
only a few wild words, 

‘Thus, then, had this ignoble, 
misused life terminated. Un- 


claimed, unknown, with the sha- 
dow of suicide hanging over it, the 
dead body of Lewis Hague had 


found a bier on the rough wine- 
splashed table where gendarmes 
caroused, its last offices performed 
by careless hands, its grave dug in 
a neglected corner of a foreign 
cemetery. 

1 hastened from the spot, and in 
another half hour was on my way 
back to St. Barbe. When I reached 
home it was nearly midnight. The 
friends who had been spending the 
evening at the chateau were just 
taking their departure. I entered 
the house by a side door, and 
passed quietly to my own room. As 
soon as I had heard the hall doors 
closed on the guests, I wrote a few 
lines in pencil, and gave it to a 
servant to deliver to Mrs, Rutter. 
It was to request that she would 
let me have an interview with her 
alone that night. 

I waited until I had heard the 
family retire, and then descended 
to the salon. Mrs. Rutter was 
standing waiting for me by the 
fireplace, 

‘What is it, Mr. Hamilton? she 
asked, immediately, with an air of 
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anxiety. I disclosed to her all that 
had occurred since I received the 
letter on Christmas-day. She heard 
me to the end with absorbed at- 
tention. 

‘Dead! she ejaculated, when I 
had done. ‘Lewis Hague dead!’ 
She looked shockedatthe announce- 
ment, and stood for some mo- 
ments regarding me with a serious 
face. 

‘You don’t know whether— 
whether he met his death by his 
own hand or by accident? she 
asked, after a pause. 

I replied that it must ever be 
left to conjecture, but that I in- 
ferred the latter from all that had 
occurred, 

‘This is very dreadful, Mr. 
Hamilton. But 1 have often feared 
some such end as this, It isa 
wretched termination toa wretched 
life,’ 

Mrs. Rutter was silent again, and 
stood looking down at the wood 
fire on the hearth musingly. It 
was not unnatural that she should 
feel shocked at what she had just 
heard ; neither was it unnatural 
that ere long a sigh should escape 
her that seemed to express relief. 
She looked up at me and said— 

‘When I recal what this man once 
was, and picture to myself what 
his life ought to have been, this 
end seems very terrible. It is the 
more so, as I cannot conceal from 
myself that I hear of his death 
with a feeling of—of relief. He 
has caused me éoo much misery for 
it to be otherwise.’ 

Mrs. Rutter sat down in the arm- 
chair by the fire, and, with her 
head resting on her hand, gazed 
ponderingly on the smouldering 
embers on the hearth. She re- 
mained thus for some minutes in 
deep thought. There was evidently 
some grave debate going on in her 
mind, from the anxious, irresolute 
expression of her face. She raised 
her head after a time, and said, 
in a firm, decided voice— 

‘Mr. Hamilton, I have resolved 
what to do. What you have just 
told me lessens, perhaps, the danger 
of my position, but I sliall feel no 
happier than before. It is true 
that I have. no longer anything to 
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fear from this quarter, but my 
secret will weigh upon me heavily 
as ever. My mind is now made 
up. You shall write to your father, 
tell him everything, and ask him 
to advise me. By his decision I 
will abide, whatever it may be, If 
it be necessary, this bitter secret I 
have so long striven to hide, shall 
go forth to the world. I can bear 
nolonger these doubts and scruples, 
I am living a lie, and everything 
seems false and wrong around me. 
It is strange, but now that I hold 
this secret alone, I feel the obligation 
to disclose it more strongly than I 
did when it was shared with an- 
other. Yes, your father shall know 
everything, Mr. Hamilton. He is 
a good and wise man, and will 
counsel me aright.’ 

I assured Mrs. Rutter that I 
heard her decision with true satis- 
faction—that many a time I had 
been on the point of advising her 
to consult my father, and that I 
longed to ask her permission to do 
so the hour when she first confided 
her secret tome. Although Lewis 
Hague was dead, and the fear of 
exposure from that quarter at an 
end, I could not hide from myself 
that chance circumstances might 
any day lead to a discovery of 
everything that Mrs. Rutter desired 
to conceal. There was no security 
in her present position. Gladly, 
then, did I undertake to disclose 
to my father the secret that had 
been confided to me. That very 
night, I wrote home and put 
him in possession of all the facts 
concerning Mrs, Rutter’s painful 
history. 

The next day [ disclosed to 
Rutter the death of Lewis Hague, 
and the occurrences of the last 
week, Mrs. Rutter had requested 
me to do so, to spare her the pain 
of alluding to the subject to her 
son, We were walking on the out- 
skirts of the town, and had turned 
into the cemetery to take shelter, 
under a large cedar near the gate, 
from a storm of rain that had come 
down suddenly, Rutter could not 
conceal that he heard the news 
with relief. But he seemed more 
indifferent to it, I thought, than he 
would have been a few months ago. 


‘It is a terrible thing to hear of 
any human being’s death with 
satisfaction,’ he remarked ; ‘ but it 
would be hypocrisy to pretend I 
don’t feel a weight off my mind in 
knowing this man cannot injure or 
annoy us further. Probably my 
mother may now be able to tell me 
the secret of his influence over her. 
She will do so, if she can—that I 
know.’ 

‘Yes; but I would not as yet 
mention the subject,’ I replied, un- 
easily. ‘It is too near, and is evi- 
dently painful to her.’ 

‘Well, after all, I don’t much 
care if I never hear his name again,’ 
returned Rutter. ‘He was a sorry 
scoundrel, this Wilson, or Hague, 
and oblivion is the best for his 
deeds, I have no doubt. Hisname 
stirs up bitter feelings ; but he is 
a dead man now, and it’s always 
ill work recalling a dead man’s 
sins, especially when standing 
amongst dead men’s graves,’ 

Rutter looked out through the 
rain from under the black boughs 
of the cedar, with a sombre face as 
he spoke. We stood in silence for 
some time listening to the drops 
falling heavily through the tree. 
Ere long the rain ceased, and the 
afternoon sun gleamed out wanly 
below us on the horizon. Rutter, 
with his back against the trunk of 
the tree, was gazing at the watery 
radiance in the west with the 
same sombre look upon his face, 
We were about to depart, when 
he suddenly turned round and 
said, 

‘Some men seem all bad, others 
all good, or nearly so, Your father 
and Lewis Hague, forexample. And 
yet L suppose that there are specks 
on the former’s virtues, of some 
sort or other, and that even the 
blackness of the latter’s character 
is not unrelieved by some gleams 
of light. There may be extenu- 
ating circumstances about the 
wickedness even of a Lewis 
Hague, (though I confess I am not 
aware of any), and there may be 
flaws, we know, in the character of 
a St. Paul. Ay,’ he went on, medi- 
tatively, after a momentary pause, 
‘it’s only a difference of degree, I 
suppose, We are all erring, stum- 
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bling men and women, and when 
our good angels would draw us 
upwards, we beat them off and 
cling to this miry earth of ours, 
like bats to ruined walls, Ave 
there angels, by the way, good or 
bad? Have I one ever at my side, 
I wonder? 

And as he spoke and looked 
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the sunset, there was a sad but 
half sarcastic smile upon his face, 
and his voice sounded as though 
he mocked himself. 

I can still see him standing there, 
with the golden daylight shining 
on his face and figure, but with 
darkness and coming night im- 


pane in the black boughs over- 
across the grave mounds towards 


DECEMBER'’S JEWELS. 
I, 
QF she weaveth garlands rare, 
Strings of opals for her hair, 
Opals of prismatic light, 
Sparkling in the snow-drift bright : 
II, 
Icicles she stringeth too 
On the churchyard boughs of yew, 
Diamonds of Nature’s gems, 
Fit for monarchs’ diadems ! 
III, 
Necklace she of sapphires fair, 
Glittering in the frosty air ; 
Pendant earrings hanging low, 
Pearls from off the mistletoe. 
Iv. 
Bracelets of bright chrysolite, 
Diamond-clasped with studs of light, 
Hanging from the sapless tree, 
Master-work of jewellery. 
*. 
Emeralds in her girdle shine, 
Ivy leaves that round her twine ; 
Ruby circlet round her brow, 
Gathered from the holly-bough. 
VI. 
Jewels sweet, jewels bright, 
Sparkling in December light; 
Jewels precious, jewels rare, 
Waving in December air! 
VII. 
Month of our Redeemer’s birth,— 
Greatest festival of earth,— 
Once more welcome, Christmas-tide, 
Winter decks thee as a bride! 
Astiry H. Batpwiy. 
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PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


R. DOLLINGER, in the very 
able and entertaining work 
which he has lately published in 
justification of the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Pope, has given a 
lively sketch of the Church of 
England, It will astonish most 
English readers to find a Bavarian 
Ultramontane know so much 
about us. It would be very dif- 
ficult for an Englishman to tell 
Dr. Déllinger more about the Eng- 
lish church than he knows already, 
He is acquainted with its history 
its theory, or want of theory, an 
its present position. He knows 
how well it suits the upper classes 
of England, and he understands 
why it does so, He does justice 
to the dignity and learning of 
the higher ecclesiastics, and the 
honesty and good character of the 
lower. He gives, in short, a very 
fair and accurate account of it. 
But as a whole, it fills him with 
amusement and wonder, no less 
than with respect. It is, as he 
emphatically declares, ‘a church 
of deportment.’ Everything is so 
respectable, so comfortable, so 
cheering about it. There is no 
pretence of consistency in it, Its 
articles, as all the world knows, 
are Calvinistic, and its liturgy 
Catholic. But the English do not 
trouble themselves about the truth 
or the consistency of their theology. 
They do not even pretend to have 
any standard of truth. If an eccle- 
siastic is accused of heresy, he is 
not tried by judges who pro- 
nounce on the truth or falsity of 
his opinions, but by lawyers, who 
try simply to ascertain whether 
what he says is in accordance with 
certain legal documents. Yet the 
English do not mind this, because 
the general result suits them. 
They do not seem even to see what, 
in the eyes of a Continental Catho- 
lic, is so grotesque, the oddity of a 
church which is avowedly insular. 
The English, as Déllinger puts 
it, are quite content, and even 
proud to have a church and a 
theology which will not do for any 
other people. A church that isa 
church of deportment, and does not 


even aim at theological truth, is 
necessarily, as this friendly Ger- 
man thinks, a very frail and tem- 
porary institution. 

On the other hand, the Church 
of England has been lately pro- 
nounced by a competent authority 
to have no doctrine at all’ on many 
points which a large section of its 
members think of the utmost con- 
sequence, and to allow a latitude 
which those members consider to 
shake the foundations of all their be- 
lief. The modern criticism of the 
Bible does undoubtedly alter, if 
not the belief, at least the mode 
of believing, in the minds of a 
= many men; and Doctor 

ushington has decided that a 
clergyman may carry Biblical criti- 
cism to the utmost lengths, pro- 
vided he does not contradict cer. 
tain propositions contained in the 
text of the Thirty-nine Articles 
and other legal documents. It has 
hardly as yet been realized, we 
believe, how very many things a 
man may say under the shelter of 
this judgment, which the ordinary 
half-educated members of the 
church would consider as dam- 
nable doctrines and positions as 
were ever started, These people 
may reasonably wonder what is to 
become of a church in which such 
horrible things may be said and 
taught by its ministers. A very 
different set of people are also led 
to the same speculation by this 
judgment, and by the history of the 
controversy which this judgment 
has in some degree determined. 
They believe, and assert, that it is 
impossible for honest clergymen 
to stop where they are, and that 
biblical criticism which has led 
them to go round the articles, must 
in time carry them straight through 
those fences of orthodoxy. It is 
impossible, they argue, that the 
church can go on much longer as 
it is, for it is incredible that men 
who are at once educated and 
honest should stay in its ministry. 

We turn, however, to the facts 
that face us in the streets and in 
the newspapers, and to the current 
history of the church in its prac- 
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tical and external aspects, and we 
find that this tottering church has 
a very solid look. Lord Stanley. 
who is by no means a fanatica 
churchman, lately took occasion 
to express an opinion that the 
Church was never stronger than it 
is now, and that he saw no reason 
to suppose its position would be 
altered in any generation with 
which any one now living can have 
anything to do. We walk in the 
town and the country, and at every 
corner, or in every village, we see 
a new church rising or an old one 
repaired and decorated. We keep 
sending out more and more bishops 
and missions to the ends of the 
earth. Dissent is declining, and 
no one seems to have any other 
reason but habit and family tradi- 
tion for being anything but a 
churchman, The clergy of this 
generation are notoriously a great 
improvement on the clergy of the 
last. They work harder and live 
better. The money market also 
pronounces the church safe, and 
the value of livings rather in- 
creases than diminishes. The 
church has also been able lately to 
make a display of strength in Par- 
liament. ‘The old majority against 
church-rates has faded away. The 
House of Commons declines to 
permit a clergyman to earn his 
bread in another calling. The pro- 
posals of people like Lord Ebury, 
to make tiny changes in the liturgy, 
are snuffed out with the greatest 
contempt. Looking at all these 
things, we might be inclined to say 
that the church just now is not 
only very strong, but that its 
strength is of the kind which is 
apt to produce arrogance and hard- 
ness in the less generous members 
of a successful party or institution. 

We propose to discuss as briefly 
as possible, and with as little refe- 
rence to theology as may be, some 
of the causes which produce this 
strange union of apparent weak- 
ness and apparent strength in the 
Church of England, 

In the first place, the English 
Church is eminently English, and 
that is a great reason for its having 
a strong hold on Englishmen. It 
is not only that it has been inti- 
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mately bound up with all the 
actions of the English nation dur- 
ing all the time that has a distinct 
place in our traditions or recollec- 
tions, but it is in harmony with a 
general way of thinking which 
exists among us, and which, pro- 
bably because it does exist, we 
have learnt to think something 
eminently and permanently na- 


tional. We do not think things 
out. There is a great deal to be 


said for thinking things out, and a 
great deal to be said for not think- 
ing them out. The Continental 
nations that pretend to think at 
all, can see no use in thought 
which confessedly is more limited 
than it need be. If you do not 
think in order to arrive at true 
thoughts, why, they ask. do you 
take the trouble to think at all? 
We reply, that life imposes a great 
many practical limitations on all 
thought, and we had better accept 
the facts of the world in which we 
live. What is called thinking a 
thing out, means often nothing 
more than a pursuance of one line 
of thought, artificially abstracted 
from all other lines of thought. 
But the outer world does not 
correspond to. this artificial ab- 
straction. It presents endless 
subjects of thought cutting into 
each other, and if we realize 
that this is so, and trust to expe- 
rience, or instinct, or common 
sense, or whatever else we conceive 
to be the practical guiding power 
of man in society, we are led to 
conclusions which are untrue, so 
far as they depart from the results 
of all pursuance of one line of 
thought artificially abstracted, but 
is true in so far as it keeps in tole- 
rable harmony with many converg- 
ing or conflicting lines of thought. 
This way of looking at things 
takes many curious shapes; and 
among others is that of speaking 
of many of the things which we 
most cherish as being at once 
general in their theory, and yet 
specially and intensely English. 
We believe in Constitutional Go- 
vernment as a general theory, and 
think other nations very foolish 
not to have Constitutions. But 
we also think that the English 
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Constitution is the only one worth 
mentioning, and that it belongs 
exclusively to England. In the 
same way the English Church, al- 
though we know it to be purely 
insular, satisfies in a rough way 
our general theories of what a 
church should be. We think that 
it’ answers as many of the aims of 
a church, and gives some sort of a 
reply to as many pertinent ques- 
tions as we can reasonably expect 
it to do; and as the sphere in 
which this is done is England, we 
do not wonder that it should have 
a strong national tinge. 

But it is part of our way of 
thinking, and an absolutely essen- 
tial part, that there should be a 
large amount in what we accept 
which we hold to be absolutely 
true. Foreigners often think our 
compromises hollow, and our love 
of truth a mere sham. But we 
know and feel them to be wrong, 
because we feel that there is always 
a basis of truth in what we believe, 
which lies beyond doubt and com- 
promise. The Church of England 
satisfies this want. It offers some- 
thing which is the object of definite 
belief. What is this kernel of belief 
it might be difficult to say. But 
we feel that it is there. Men may 
be very good men, and derive the 
greatest benefit and comfort from 
Christianity, who do not think that 
anything definite and_ historical 
need be associated with it. But 
the great majority of Christians 
not only think that there must be 
a definite and historical character 
given to Christianity, or the reli- 
gion ceases to be itself ; but they 
assert that their own personal ex- 
perience, as well as all they can 
collect of the general experience 
of the Christian Church, proves 
that the definite and historical 
character of Christianity gives it 
its power over the conscience. The 
English Church does give the 
nation something like definite doc- 
trine, although to some extent ina 
confused and contradictory way. 
And it ought to be added, that 
there is a more profound conviction 
of the truth of the Church of Eng- 
land’s teaching than is implied in 
the general acceptance of some- 
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thing definite and historical. It 
ought to be understood that the 
most thinking, the best read, the 
most honest clergymen of the 
Church of England, really think 
that the common creed of Chris- 
tendom is essentially and histori- 
cally true. They do not, perhaps, 
feel able or inclined to say how tar 
or in what way thisis so. But the 
end of thought—of honest, deli- 
berate, scrupulous thought—to 
them has been the conviction that 
the truth of common orthodox 
Christianity is as true as any truth 
of the sort can be known or be- 
lieved to be. This we regard as 
the real ultimate rock on which 
the Church of England stands at 
the present day. It is this that 
prevents educated laymen thinking 
the whole thing hollow. They are 
aware that the Church of England 
has many artificial props, but this 
to them is the main buttress. Of 
course there can be no formal proof 
of this. Men can only refer to 
what they know of their own 
friends and of the friends of those 
whom they trust ; and it is because 
they find that the wisest and best 
and most studious thinkers over 
theology in England find no truth 
so true as the truth of the Church 
of England, that there is a basis 
of sincerity in the general endea- 
vour of the educated laity to keep 
the Church up. 

Then the Church, as Dr. Dél- 
linger observes, suits the upper 
classes in many ways. Resting on 
the conviction that at the bottom 
there is something in the Church 
which answers to the belief of wise 
and learned men, and seeing that 
compromise in thought has a large 
practical justification, the ordinary 
English layman goes cheerfully to 
service, and gladly uses the ministry 
of the Church to hallow the great 
epochs of family life. Baptism, 
marriages, and funerals are all 
treated in a way by the English 
Church that exactly falls in with 
English notions of taste. There is 
decorum, there is a little spiritual 
excitement carefully limited by the 
respectabilities of this world, there 
is something at once social and 
solemn, and there is that mixture 
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of a little very intelligible poetry 
with a massive substratum of prose 
that is so dear to the Englishman 
in the bosom of his family. The 
collegiate and cathedral services 
are also a great source of pride and 

pleasure to most Englishmen fami- 
withthem. There is not much 
spiritual ecstasy about those choral 
services, But in their hearts Eng- 
lishmen do not much believe in 
spiritual ecstasy. They see that it 
is in nine cases out of ten the result 
of weak nerves and weak thought, 
and they do not trouble themselves 
tu determine how in the tenth case 
this ecstasy came to form an es- 
sential part of the saintly cha- 
racters which they hope to imitate 
while remaining within the region 
of common sense, 

The clergy have also a great hold 
on the country. Theoretically the 
practice of putting up livings to 
sale seems absurd. That money 
can purchase the right to have a 
cure of souls, and that a Jew may 
appoint a Protestant Christian to a 
living, but that a Roman Catholic 
cannot, is one of those ludicrous 
anomalies which in England we 
pass over merely because they are 
English, But in _ practice this 
mode of appointing to livings 
works well, and saves a great 
portion of the clergy from having 
to toady bishops, or intrigue for 
Crown patronage. The clergy in 
daily life suit English society. The 
notion of a clergyman being a 
gentleman falls in with the English 
notion of the proper relations of 
the poor and the rich ; and it is 
found in the highest degree useful 
to have a man with some education 
in every parish, who ought to pro- 
ceed on something like principle 
in his dealings with others, and 
who, if his limited experience, his 
scrupulousness, and his sense of 
petty importance, often make him 
ee and unjust, can generally 

e relied on to import the belief 
in a future world into his actions 
in this world. The marriage of the 
clergy is also a source of the most 
powerful influence, A vast mass 
of women are interested in keeping 
up the Church; and it is their 
nature to think that they can best 
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keep it up by keeping it exactly 
as itis, And their zeal is not the 
fitful zeal of female enthusiasm ; it 
is the zeal of women who are fight- 
ing for the honour of the men 
they love, or are ready to love, or 
for the bread and butter of their 
children. In many families the 
Church is guarded as a cat guards 
her kittens; and wise men hold 
their tongues, and let the cat be, 
when there is a chance of being 
scratched. But it ought in fair- 
ness to be said that the power of 
the clergy in England mainly rests 
on the great good they do—on the 
quiet, honest daily work they go 
through—on the services they 
render to education, and on their 
kindness to and consideration for 
the poor. Most laymen, although 
sincerely anxious to do what their 
religion enjoins on them as a duty, 
find intercourse with the poor such 
a bore, and such an unprofitable 
bore, that they are ready to stand 
by those of their friends who have 
undertaken to deal with the poor 
in a methodical and persistent 
manner. 

We must also make allowance 
for rather lower motives, and for 
causes which are of a rather 
humbler sort. In the first place, 
it suits an infinite variety of people 
to have a church with a good 
social position. ‘There are also the 
parents who want a profession for 
one of their sons, and who are glad 
of a means of sheltering under the 
friendly and respectable cover of 
the Church, the quiet and unprac- 
tical boy of their family party. 
Then there is also the semi-public 
life of England, the county gather- 
ings, the agricultural meetings, the 
dinners of lord mayors and civic 
functionaries, at all which it is 
most convenient and proper that 
clergymen should be present, and 
should lend a little dignity and 
extra respectability to the occasion, 
and represent the place of religion 
in common life. Practically it is 
found that clergymen do this, and 
that the sort of persons who are 
wanted are to be got. The sense 
of the convenience of having them 
at call leads all those who are in 
any way called on to manage the 
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semi-public life of England to be 
very jealous of anything that will 
make the clergy less certain of a 
peculiar sort of select dignity, and 
therefore less available for semi- 
public purposes, It was this feel- 
ing, we believe, which led the 
House of Commons to reject Mr. 
Bouverie’s proposal to allow cler- 
gymen to retire from their sacred 
calling and enter on lay occupa- 
tions. The indelibility of orders 
is a dogma which rests upon 
assumptions which have no place 
in the belief of most English 
members of Parliament. It is 
exactly that kind of dogma which 
is adopted or rejected in England, 
not on its own merits, but because 
it happens to fall in with or oppose 
some general way of thinking. 
The class of people who sit in 
Parliament, and all the most in- 
fluential of those who send them 
there, like to have a clergy who 
play a part in society at once 
peculiar and dignified. It would 
very seriously interfere with this 
if it were known that a clergyman 
might any day cease to be a cler- 
gyman. It would spoil the effect 
of an agricultural feast if the 
archdeacon who had been secured 
to say grace were suspected of an 
intention to retire from his arch- 
deaconry and to set up a brewery. 

The perfect liberty and absence 
of all interference which charac- 
terize the English Church, also 
harmonize with the strong desire 
to be let alone which marks all 
Englishmen who are provided with 
a decent and reliable maintenance. 
There never was any religious 
system set up in the world which 
left respectable families to do so 
exactly as they please. The ladies, 
if they wish to be thought real 
ladies, must go to church at least 
once a Sunday, and the men must 
behave with reasonable liberality 
in subscribing to the charities of 
the place, or they will be denounced 
by the parson and his friends as 
screws. But this is literally all. 
No priest or minister intrudes into 
drawing-rooms and dining-rooms 
where he is not welcome, or pre- 
sumes to meddle with the servants 
of his neighbours ; and yet in all 
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the happy or mournful occasions 
of life there is the clergyman quite 
ready to perform every ceremony 
without asking any questions. No 
man is questioned as to his belief, 
nor is there the slightest clerica 
control over his actions. This 
liberty is complete for all the upper 
and middle classes of society. The 
clergyman thinks it his duty and 
his right to lecture the poor, to 
walk into their cottages, to sting 
them, if he can, into going to 
church, to see that their children 
are taught the elements of Chris- 
tian truth; but above a certain 
line this duty and power cease, 
What is the line, it isdifficult to say; 
but we should not think there are 
many clergymen who would con- 
sider they had any business or call 
to meddle with the religious state 
of a family that paid £10 a year 
rent. This abstinence from inter- 
ference greatly attracts English- 
men to the church. They enjoy 
having their hearth their own, and 
they do not feel sure,if the church 
was changed or any new theories 
of clerical power were permitted 
to spring up, whether they would 
not have greater encroachments on 
their privacy to repel. 

The spread of religious education 
and the popularization of religion 
has also a very conservative effect 
on the church, A vast array of 
teachers has been reared up, and 
all have been taught on a parti- 
cular pattern, An enormous mass 
of books, tracts, hymns, catechisms, 
manuals, tales, and other modes of 
instruction, has been composed, 
orinted, and circulated, and all has 
een arranged to €nculcate, or at 
any rate to fall in with, a certain 
set of doctrines. There is a deep 
though unspoken, and perhaps un- 
realized, feeling on the part of 
those who direct, who conduct, and 
who profit by the working of this 
machinery, that they cannot afford 
to have it changed. It has been 
contrived to produce a particular 
article, and that article must be 
produced. Much higher feelings 
also come in aid of this reluctance 
to interfere with the operation of a 
standing system. But every sys- 
tem that carries its activity low 


























































































































































































































































































































down in society has an immobility 
that is inherent in it. Sunday- 
school teachers are not the sort of 
people to welcome new views, not 
only because their education is 
limited, but because they would 
not know what to do on Sundays. 
The pattern of religion on which 
Christian young men are desired 
to cut themselves cannot be altered 
from day to day. It was this feel- 
ing, we may be sure, that in a great 
measure dictated Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s passionate prayer to be 
delivered from the tyranny of pro- 
fessors. By professors he meant 
people who made holes in the 
system which he saw at work in 
the countless schools and societies 
under his control. It would never 
do to have the system itself called 
in question, when every effort must 
be directed to making it practically 
operative. In the days when the 
learned and the rich and the 
powerful alone debated and decided 
what should be believed, and when 
the rest of the nation followed 
humbly and blindly in their path, 
it was comparatively easy to alter 
religious systems that were once 
established. But the difficulty is 
vastly increased when a large body 
of the subordinate and feebly edu- 
cated have been engaged to con- 
sider that the established system 
is the one they have to recommend 
and promote. 

It ought also to be observed that 
although the church has now 
some difficulties to contend with, 
many of the difficulties that press 
on her are difficulties with which 
she is able to contend with an 
almost accidental ease. ‘here is 
the standing opposition of Dissent, 
and there are all the quarrels and 
jealousies which the relations be- 
tween the Church and the Non- 
conformists produce. The Dis- 
senters have also now got a fair 
share of political power. In some 
boroughs they reign supreme, and 
in many they can virtually deter- 
mine the election, and yet the 
Church holds up her head against 
Dissent with increasing success, 
This is due almost entirely to the 
conviction that Dissent is, not 
theologically, but socially, a mis- 
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take. The points which are the 
rallying cries of Dissent no longer 
interest men. It seems as if there 
was no reason whatever that people 
who practically believe exactly 
what their church-going neigh- 
bours believe should shut them- 
selves off from the respectability 
and credit of church-going. If 
people debated with keenness and 
earnestness as of real vital interest 
the theological questions which 
once disturbed the English mind, 
the consequent differences of 
opinion would lead to correspond- 
ing differences of outward pro- 
fession. But it is only in the most 
nominal and superficial way that 
the English mind now troubles 
itself about such matters as once 
vexed the righteous souls of 
Quakers, Baptists, and Indepen- 
dents with indignation. The con- 
sequence is that young Dissenters 
come to church, and the large 
number of people who waver have 
a secret preference for the insti- 
tution which is most up in the 
world, which gives least trouble, 
and we fear we must add, at which 
the best bonnets can be best dis- 
played. It is true that a favourite 
dissenting preacher is run after by 
church people; but then a favourite 
church preacher is run after by 
dissenters ; and this community of 
interest and disruption of barriers 
is all in favour of the church ; for 
it shows that the distinction that 
exists is mostly one of habit and 
of family feeling, and when no 
theological differences are really 
felt, the leaning of men will always 
be to the institution that socially 
is most in the ascendant. oe 
The spread of biblical criticism 
was also treated as a great danger 
to the church ; and it was quite 
evident to all who knew any- 
thing of the matter, that biblical 
criticism was leading honest and 
able men to results quite out of 
harmony with many of the common 
beliefs of a large portion of the 
teachings of the Church of Eng- 
land. But competent judges main- 
tained that this portion of the 
common creed of English church- 
men was not really a part of the 
doctrine of the English Church. 
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Most fortunately, the Bishop of 
Salisbury determined to have a 
legal decision on this part. Some 
quiet people regretted this, and 
said that the Bishop had much 
better have kept himself out of 
law-courts. On the contrary, the 
Bishop has rendered the church 
an inestimable service, He has 
provoked a discussion, and obtained 
a judicial sentence which has 
shown and declared that there are 
scarcely any of the results of bibli- 
cal criticism which are not a matter 
of perfect indifference to the Church 
of England. Any one who will 
trouble himself to read the reprinted 
speech* of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, 
will see set out with a learning, an 
ability, and a legal decisiveness 
which are a credit to the English 
bar, the extraordinary latitude 
which the great divines of the 
English Charch have allowed them- 
selves in dealing with the question 
of inspiration, and the extensive 
freedom which the silence of the 
Articles on this head permits. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Stephen 
that this silence, even if in some 
measure accidental, has been the 
greatest of blessings to the church 
of our days. It leaves her un- 
fettered to deal with questions 
which no one dreamt of when the 
Articles were framed. 

The church also, like most other 
persons and bodies on earth, runs 
some risk from her friends, There 
is always a set of people in every 
institution who wish to stretch it, 
to see how far it will go. There 
are plenty of churchmen and 
churchwomen who waut to find an 
ideal church in the Church of Eng- 
land, who think that with a little 
Management they can make it 
something like the church of Hil- 
debrand. They like their church 
to be a church militant, and they 
glory in aggravating and plotting 
against Dissenters, in adoring and 
leading the world to adore bishops 
—not indeed all bishops, but the 
bishops of the right way of think- 
ing—and in wrenching little chil- 
dren into a knowledge of the 
catechism and out of the custody 
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of sectarian parents. If we look 
only to the localities in which they 
flourish, these people seem to do 
the church a great deal of harm. 
But if we look to the whole of 
England, we see that English 
society manages to make these 
enthusiasts very insignificant. The 
pressure of sensible opinion forces 
moderation on the vast bulk 
of English clergymen and their 
friends. The young curates get 
older, and they find themselves 
insensibly led to face the real facts 
of life, and see the English Church 
and the English world as they are. 
As in the Romish Church there are 
enthusiasts, and reformers, and 
credulous innovators, who believe 
the church to be the true ally of 
democracy, and who yet in time 
are forced to bring themselves and 
their opinions in harmony with the 
exigencies of an elaborate ecclesias- 
tical organization ; so in time, and 
looking to the general result, we 
may say these dangerous friends of 
the church are brought into har- 
mony with the abiding character 
of English thought. 

Lastly, as Dr, Déllinger has ob- 
served, the English Church is not 
the church of the poor. In some 
sense, this is very true. The 
English Church does not accommo- 
date itself to the poor, or instruct 
them in any very pleasant or in- 
telligible way, or give them what 
they can make a part of their daily 
life. There are no open churches 
in English towns, where market- 
women go and pray, as abroad, 
There are no pictures and statues 
to tell the poor, through the eye, 
the leading incidents in the great 
story of their creed. There is no 
pastor of their own rank to hear 
their sins, to heal their sorrows, 
and to direct their goings. The 
English clergyman stands to the 
poor as all the rich stand, or try to 
stand, to the poor. We have in- 
herited from feudal times, and 
our large landed properties have 
confirmed in us, a way of consider- 
ing the poor as intended by Provi- 
dence to be the humble dependents 
of the rich. Few squires and 
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country parsons really believe a 
cottager could go to heaven who 
had not touched his hat properly 
in life. A whole department of 
literature, that of religious novels, 
is in a great measure based on the 
assumption that the poor are a 
kind of raw material on which 
young ladies and curates are to 
try the experiments that are to 
confirm them in virtue. There is 
perhaps less apprehension of the 
eT of dignity in the poor 
aere than in any other Christian 
country. But all this does not 
come from anything in the church, 
so much as from the make of 
English society; and if English 
society changes in this respect, as 
it certainly will do, the church 
will change quite as easily. If the 
Church of England is not the 
church of the English poor, cer- 
tainly nothing else is. Roman 
Catholicism can make no head 
against the inveterate dislike of 
the English to priests, and Dissen- 
ters scarcely ever try to reach the 
poor at all. They do great good, 
and are most benevolent within 
their own circle; but they seldom 
go beyond. The church does 
labour in its own way among the 
poor. We do not pretend to think 
it a very attractive way. It seems 
to us a very dull affair for a poor 
man to be asked to attend a book- 
service, beautiful in itself, but far 
away from the English of common 
life, and then to hear an essay, 
lasting exactly half an hour, and 
shaped always after the same 
pattern. There is a distance be- 
tween the clergyman and the poor 
man, which shows that the former 
feels himself to be a very superior 
sort of being. But still the clergy 
are ready to protect and help the 
poor, and asa matter of fact, labour 
zealously among them. If the rich 
and the poor are brought nearer 
together in England, the clergy 
will be as ready to forward and 
take advantage of the reaction as 
anybody. We think, therefore, 
that any one who considers the 
whole matter attentively, will come 
to the conclusion that the Church 
of England is very strong at pre- 
sent, and that it is very deservedly 
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strong. As Lord Stanley says, 
there may be no one living who 
will see any material change in its 
position. Still there are some dan- 
gers which press on it, and which 
must be guarded against in time, 
We will notice two of these, which 
seem to us among the chief. The 
one is a danger against which it is 
tolerably easy to guard, but the 
other is much more serious. 

There are some scandals in the 
church. In the first place, there 
is too much jobbing—there is too 
much intriguing to get the fat 
things for the dignitaries, to build 
yalaces for bishops, and to accumu- 
fate nice quiet sources of income in 
the same hands, There is also too 
much Episcopal nepotism, and 
bishops are apt to shower the 
church’s gold on their relations a 
little too freely. But this is nota 
grave matter. Englishmen are 
very indulgent to jobbing of all 
kinds, and then the jobbing is not 
very bad. Many great dignitaries 
never abuse their patronage at all. 
But there are scandals worse than 
that of jobbing in the church: 
more especially there is the scandal 
of an absurd system of church dis- 
cipline. It is its wonderful strict- 
ness in some things, as compared 
with its wonderful laxity in others, 
that constitutes its absurdity. We 
have had plenty of examples lately. 
We have seen a poor, eccentric, 
deaf old man expelled from his 
living in spite of the entreaties of 
his parishioners, because he had 
published some incomprehensible 
vagary about justification, and 
could not understand his trial suf- 
ficiently to let his judges know 
what a queer harmless creature he 
really was. And almost at the 
very same time a clergyman who 
has been publicly found guilty of 
theft, and whose theft consisted in 
a very long robbery of his own 
poor parishioners, is, as the bishop 
of the diocese says, to be main- 
tained inviolate in his living for 
the benefit of his creditors. Many 
other marvels of the same sort 
might easily be collected. But it 
is not necessary ; for the Church 
can, without the slightest real dif- 
ficulty, mend its discipline if it 
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likes. Everybody, except the few 
crotchety persons who oppose 
everything, would welcome any re- 
form in church discipline that did 
not open a way for bishops to 
tyrannize over clergymen they dis- 
liked. 

But there is something really 
perilous in the present position of 
the church, and it is the reluctance 
of the better kind and the more 
promising kind of young men to 
take orders. There is no dislike of 
the Church of England, no wish to 
separatefrom her, and no inclination 
to take up with any other form of 
Christianity among the young men 
of the present day ; but they think 
that the ministers of the church 
pledge themselves to a definite 
system of doctrine, and they them- 
selves do not wish to do this, 
How it comes that they shrink 
from doing it, will be tolerably 
clear to any one who studies Dr. 
Lushington’s judgment in Mr. 
Wilson’s case, The judge held that 
a clergyman was not legally at 
liberty to publish a hope that the 
damnatory clauses of the Athana- 
sian Creed were not to be taken 


strictly as stating a fact. An Eng- 
lish clergyman may indeed think 
what he likes, so long as he does 


not publish it. Buta young man 
who knows that he has in a very 
solemn manner, if he takes orders, 
to profess a belief in the statement 
of these clauses being a fact, and 
who knows that if he does not 
really hold this belief he must 
thenceforth conceal it, need not be 
accused of a sickly tenderness of 
conscience if he thinks this evasion 
of the law dishonourable and dan- 
gerous. A man of robust con- 
science might, of course, get over 
the difficulty. He might say that 
he accepted these clauses as having 
a historical truth, as expressing 
the feelings of the early church, as 
putting a great truth in a forcible 
way ; and he might decline to lose 
the opportunity of leading a life of 
religious usefulness for what he 
might think a mere crotchet. This 
robustness of conscience is very 
common in England, and it helps 
us over a thousand difficulties, 
But when a well-meaning young 
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man sees the choice before him of 
training his conscience to this ro- 
bustness, or of going into a lay 
profession which is itself by no 
means disagreeable to him, he not 
unnaturally lets the balance of his 
mind swing away from the choice 
of orders. More serious difficulties, 
too, may oppress him. He may 
see that men whose learning, and 
wisdom, and honesty he trusts im- 
plicitly, stay in the ministry of the 
Church of England ; and he there- 
fore has no hesitation about up- 
holding and belonging to an insti- 
tution in which they find satisfac- 
tion. But he may not quite see 
how they come to ie so, and there- 
fore he will not go so far with them 
as himself to take orders. 

It is evident, however, that a 
crisis is at hand which will try the 
Church, although she may pass 
through it safely, if she is fortunate 
enough to have men at her head 
who know how to guide her. All 
the enormous deadweight of social 
interests and affections which 
steadies her and keeps her in her 

lace will not be sufficient to arrest 
1er downfall, if men of feeble in- 
tellect and strong party spirit are 
set to manage her. The race of 
promotion is now not to the strong, 
nor to the devout, but to the 
plausibly, ingeniously orthodox ; 
and this is a bad sign. If the 
bigotry of England is once fairly 
opposed to the education and 
thought of England, the Church 
may nominally triumph for a time, 
but it will only do so by being 
greatly altered and immeasurably 
lowered. Biblical criticism, which 
has melted away so many eccle- 
siastical Alps on the Continent 
with its subtle vinegar, will every 
year make some little inroad on 
the ordinary English creed. The 
Church of England has many dis- 
advantages which the Continental 
Churches have not had. She is 
protected by the strong wish of the 
educated to maintain her, and, as 
it happens, she can, as we have 
said, stand a vast amount of 
biblical criticism without her main 
doctrines being touched. The 
question of her future during the 
next quarter of a century, is 













































































































































































































































































whether she has the power of slowly 
and cautiously absorbing such re- 
sults of biblical criticism as are 
placed beyond a doubt. No human 
being can venture to prophesy con- 
fidently whether this will be so or 
not; but it is safe to say that if 
she has able and honest leaders, 
she has a better chance than any 
of her sisters have had, 

The eagerness with which ne 
Colenso’s book has been welcomed, 
and the interest it has excited, 
prove that the English = is 
now prepared to go some little way 
into the vast field which biblical 
criticism opens. The bishop has 
provoked the censure of two very 
different sets of people. Those 
who have without thought or in- 
quiry accustomed themselves to 
believe the dogma of the literal 
inspiration of the Bible, are shocked 
and tormented by this unexpected 
battery of arithmetic being turned 
upon the Pentateuch. Those who 
have long given up all belief in 
literal inspiration, who live only 
in the belief of the great truths 
which the Bible reveals, think 
these arithmetical calculations 
babyish intellectually, and very 
likely to do great moral harm, We 
cannot agree with either opinion. 
The bishop wishes to show that 
the Bible is not literally inspired ; 
he does not wish to assume it. He 
writes not for the people who think 
the verbal accuracy of the Penta- 
teuch wholly immaterial, but for 
those who think that not to believe 
in this accuracy is not to believe 
in Christianity. Some people really 
do believe in the literal inspiration 
of the Pentateuch, and a vast num- 
ber do not know whether they be- 
lieve in it or not. Bishop Colenso 
says that he can show that there is 
no verbal accuracy in this part of 
the Old Testament. His proof is 
of a nature which sduentel veople 
are apt to think trivial and ludi- 
crous, but it has the merit of being, 
if right at all, perfectly conclusive. 
And his book is producing a great 
effect precisely because its argu- 
ments are exactly suited to the 
English mind. There are no theories 
or philosophies in it. A thing 
stated as a fact is shown by the 
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very thing stated not to have been 
a fact. The reader is forced at the 
end of it to ask whether he means 
henceforth seriously to believe that 
the Hebrew women for a long 
series of years had always, ‘ by the 
special blessing of God, six chil- 
dren at a birth ; and that the priests 
were really condemned to eat day 
after day and year after year above 
eighty pigeons a day. If he does 
not believe this, and if Bishop 
Colenso’s arithmetic is right, then 
he cannot believe in the literal 
inspiration of the Pentateuch. It 
is an extremely small point, but it 
is a point on which a great deal 
turns to those to whom it is new. 

We think that there can be no 
doubt that this book will be the 
beginning of popular biblical criti- 
cism in England, and that the 
Church allows much greater lati- 
tude to biblical criticism than is 
generally supposed. We find 
scarcely any, if any, passage in 
Bishop Colenso’s book which could 
be made the ground of a legal 
prosecution with anything like a 
chance of success, It is, however, 
very important, in order that we 
may estimate exactly how far 
biblical criticism may go in the 
Church of England, to have as clear 
a conception of the law on the 
subject as possible, Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s judgment is now the great 
leading authority, and we will pro- 
ceed to state as plainly and briefly 
as we can, what are the general 
results of his judgment, so far as 
it determines the sphere of bibli- 
cal criticism. 

It must be understood that Dr. 
Lushington, carrying out the pre- 
vious decisions of the Privy Coun- 
cil to their utmost results, assumes 
that he has only one duty to dis- 
charge. He has to take the articles 
and formularies of the Church, 
and the impugned writing, and to 
compare the two on exactly the 
same principle and by the same 
rules which would guide a lawyer 
who undertook to pronounce whe- 
ther a particular act of a tenant 
was a breach of a covenant in a 
lease. The words used are to be 
taken in their ordinary sense. If 
‘everlasting’ appears in the for- 
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mularies, then everlasting is to be 
held to mean what it is taken to 
mean in common English, It is 
not open to say that the authors 
of the formularies were translating 
a Greek word, and that the Greek 
word meant something different 
from ‘lasting for ever.’ Thejudge 
has nothing to do with what they 
meant; he has only to see what 
they said, and to compare it with 
what the prosecuted clergyman 
has said ; and if according to the 
interpretation of ordinary English 
the two tally, all is right. He has 
nothing to do with the conse- 
quences of his decision, or with 
inferences that may be drawn from 
it. He has only to construe his 
documents and to proceed exactly 
as a judge would proceed who had 
a lease binding the tenant to keep 
his land in grass, brought before 
him, and who, it being admitted 
that the tenant had used the 
ground for turnips, was called on 
to pronounce whether turnips were 
grass, That the cows in the neigh- 
bourhood were positively dying 
for want of turnips, and that this 
was the only piece of ground 
where they would grow, he would 
set aside as a fact wholly irrele- 
vant. Nor would he listen to a 
skilled witness who offered to 
swear that turnips were really a 
bulbous sort of grass. He would 
go by the common meaning of the 
terms used, and he would hold that 
to plant turnips was not to keep the 
land in grass, 

The question then, when it is 
alleged that a clergyman has writ- 
ten something about the Bible that 
he legally ought not to have writ- 
ten, is this: are his words incon- 
sistent with the words of some 
article or formulary selected by 
the prosecution, in the sense that 
planting turnips is inconsistent 
with a covenant to keep the land 
in grass? There is no other ques- 
tion; and if no such legal incon- 
sistency can be shown, it is imma- 
terial that the clergyman’s state- 
ment is calculated to shake the 
belief of the whole religious public 
of England. 

This being understood, we can 
gather from Dr. Lushington’s judg- 
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ment certain propositions as to 
what a clergyman may and may 
not say with regard to the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. And those pro- 
—" come under three main 
1eads, They refer (1) to the mean- 
ing of the term inspiration and 
canonical, (2) to the statements as 
to the Bible which are or are not 
allowed, and (3) to the mode in 
which what the clergyman says is 
to be gathered. 

Dr. Lushington lays down, that 
the main doctrine of the Church 
with regard to inspiration is, that 
‘in all matters necessary for sal- 
vation the Holy Scriptures ema- 
nated from the extraordinary and 
preternatural interposition of the 
Almighty, the special mode and 
limit unknown to man; and he 
goes on to say, that these words 
‘extraordinary and ‘ preternatural’ 
exclude the supposition that the 
Holy Scriptures proceed from the 
same mental powers as have pro- 
duced other works.’ 

By a ‘canonical’ book is meant 
‘a book’ whose authority was never 
doubted in the Church; and by 
‘authority’ is meant Divine au- 
thority, for there is no other 
authority which by possibility 
could cause them to contain all 
things necessary for salvation. 

Two very important questions 
are here suggested—1. Is a cler- 
gyman bound to admit that every 
one of the books mentioned in the 
list contained in the Articles as 
canonical contains something 
necessary for salvation ? 

We think it clear that he is 
bound. He may not, for example, 
state that there is nothing in the 
Book of Esther, in which even the 
name of God is not mentioned, 
which is not necessary for sal- 
vation. Dr. Lushingtun lays down 
that a clergyman is not at liberty 
to reject a whole book as not 
written by Divine authority; and 
as the Divine authority only 
necessarily appears in matters 
necessary for salvation, there must 
be something in each book which 
permits it to appear. 

2. Isaclergyman at liberty to say 
that other books than the Bible or 
its parts are inspired by God ? 
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anything contained in those other 
books is necessary for salvation ; 
but the proposition that God by 
extraordinary and _ preternatural 
means revealed to some men other 
than the authors of the Bible some 
things not necessary for salvation, 
is not, so far as we can see, incon- 
sistent with any proposition laid 
down by Dr. Lushington. A cler- 
gyman may not say that the author 
of any biblical book wrote as 
Luther wrote, for the presumption 
is that the reverse of Luther's 
writing was ordinary and natural ; 
but he may say that Luther wrote 
by an extraordinary and preter- 
natural direction, although he said 
nothing necessary for salvation. 

We now come to the chief pro- 
positions which determine what a 
clergyman may or may not say as 
to particular books or parts of the 
Bible. 

1. Aclergyman may reject part 
of any book as spurious, but not 
the whole; that is, he may for 
critical reasons say that a verse or 
verses, or a chapter or chapters, 
have improperly got into the text. 
He is at liberty, for example, to 
say that half the Book of Esther 
has been introduced improperly 
into the text ; but he must not say 
that the whole is spurious. Just 
as there must be a residue, the 
quantity of which he need not 
determine, which contains some- 
thing necessary for salvation, so 
there must be an undetermined 
residue which is not the work of a 
forger. The One proposition, in 
fact, involves the other. 

2. A clergyman may say that 
any book of the Bible is not the 
work of the man whose name it 
bears. He may attribute its com- 
position to any person and to any 
age he pleases ; but with this re- 
servation, that he must not fix the 
date at a period which would be 
clearly inconsistent with its autho- 
rity having been received by the 
Church. ‘his is rather vague, and 
the only clue we get to the deter- 
mination of the legal limits of the 
dating of the Biblical books is, that 
Dr. Lushington holds it legal to 
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say of a book that its composition 
was ‘ post-apostolic.” The writer 
of a book of the Bible may there- 
fore be said to have written after 
all the apostles were dead, but 
he may not be said to have written 
so much after all the apostles were 
dead, that the Church could not 
have had his work before it. It is, 
for example, quite legal to say that 
the Book of Genesis was written at 
the beginning of the first century 
after Christ; but it would be 
clearly illegal to say that it was 
written at the beginning of the 
tenth century after Christ. 

3. A clergyman may place any 
construction he pleases on any text 
of Scripture, unless the construe- 
tion he puts on it is inconsistent 
with some article or formulary. 
He may interpret paan for 
example, as general spiritual ex- 
hortations, or as recording past or 
current events, or as foretelling 
future events, or as dreams of a 
visionary, or as conscious fables, 
only he must not use language 
which will not tally with the lan- 
guage used in the standard docu- 
ments of the Church, It makes no 
matter that he thereby destroys 
any of the accepted proofs of the 
truth of the Bille ; or that he is at 
variance with the universal opinion 
of devout and learned men, or that 
his system of interpretation if ap- 
plied to other texts, would lead 
him by an apparent necessity to 
impugn statements sanctioned by 
the authority of the Articles. A 
judge cannot take on himself to 
say that a tenant who has just kept 
within his covenants is the sort of 
man to go and plant turnips where 
grass ought to grow. ‘The only 
thing to know is, whether turnips 
have or have not been planted. 

4. Any of the precepts and any 
part of the teaching of any book of 
the Bible may be rejected as being 
morally unworthy of God, provided 
that no Article is violated, and that 
the whole of the book is not re- 
jected on this ground. A clergy- 
man may, for example, declare that 
the whole Levitical law is morally 
unworthy of God, except ‘the 
commandments which are called 
moral,’ The law would equally 
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permit him to reject the Sermon 
on the Mount; although, if he did 
so, common sense would wonder 
why he took the trouble to be a 
clergyman at all. 

5. He may reject any of the 
statements of any book of the Bible 
as incredible, or as historically un- 
true, or as only true in a figurative 
sense, provided always that he does 
not in doing so express an opinion 
inconsistent with any of the Arti- 
cles or formularies, or with the 
proposition that the book in which 
the statement is found contains an 
undetermined something which it 
is necessary for salvation to believe. 
A clergyman may say, for example, 
that thestory of Abraham proposing 
to offer up Isaac is incredible on 
moral grounds, or that it is per- 
fectly credible, but could never 
have occurred at the time and 
place alleged, or that its truth is 
only the spiritual truth of the 
blessedness of giving up our best 
to God. 

Lastly, we come to those propo- 
sitions contained in the judgment 
which refer to the mode in which 
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be gathered. We have here mach 
less certainty in the judgment to 
guide us. We will state what ap- 
pear to us to be the three prin- 
cipal questions, and give such 
answers as appear to us most con- 
sonant with Dr, Lushington’s lan- 
guage. 

1. ls a clergyman who states a 
proposition which is inconsistent 
with the Articles or Formularies, 
always bound to add that he dis- 
agrees with it ? 

Dr. Lushington, we think, holds 
that he is; as he says a clergy- 
man would not be allowed to 
string together propositions from 
infidel writers, and leave them 
without any expression of dissent. 
It seems to be a question of fact in 
each case, whether, taking all the 
circumstances together, the dissent 
of the writer can be discovered or 
implied. For example, he might 
say that the epistle to the Philip- 
plans was the expression of St. 
Paul’s feelings, ‘and he need not 
add that it was such an expression 
under the direction of the Spirit, 
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because it is customary to speak of 
the inspired author simply as the 
author.’ But Dr. Williams was not 
allowed to say that the Bible was 
the ‘expression of devout reason,’ 
and to , these words standing 
by themselves. If he had said 
that it was ‘an expression of de- 
vout reason under the direction of 
the Spirit of God, he would clearly 
have said nothing legally wrong ; 
for Dr. Lushington says that the 
mode of inspiration is unknown, 
and the mode may therefore be the 
devout reason, whatever that may 
mean. But the words as they 
stand would not do, because no one 
could be supposed to know from 
the ordinary language of theo- 
logians that devout reason, when 
said to be that which is expressed 
in the Bible, must be supposed to 
be under the direction of the 
Spirit. This is the most satisfac- 
tory account of Dr. Lushington’s 
decision on this point which we 
can discover ; but we own it seems 
to us to open the door to many 
subtleties. 

2. If a statement of any book of 
the Bible is obviously referred to, 
although incidentally, in any For- 
mulary, as being historically true, 
may a clergyman pronounce that 
statement to be historically false ! 

For example, the prayer for fine 
weather declares that God did once 
drown all the world except eight 
persons. The prayer for time of 
dearth states that God in the time 
of Elisha did suddenly, in Samaria, 
turn great scarcity and dearth intu 
plenty and cheapness. The prayer 
in time of any common plague or 
sickness states that God, in the 
time of King David, did slay with 
the plague of pestilence threescore 
and ten thousand. May a clergy- 
man say that the whole world was 
not destroyed, but only a part of 
Asia; that the narrative of Elisha 
at Samaria is not historically true ; 
or that the real number of those 
slain by pestilence in David’s time 
was really sixty-nine thousand ? 

We think he may not. The 
propositions do not tally. The 
turnip is not grass. It is true 
that the authors of the prayers 
never meant probably to affirm in 
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any special way the historical 
truth of the incidents they referred 
to. It is also true that the im- 
portance of the historical truth is 
not very great in the eyes of some 
persons. But the judge has nothing 
to do with either consideration. 
He has simply to look what is 
stated in the Formulary, and what 
is stated in the impugned writing. 
He cannot go into the estimate of 
the greater or less importance of 
matter contained in the standard 
documents, And it is obvious that 
if once we are to depart from the 
—_ rule of construction from a 
wish not to apply it to small 
matters, we shall never find it of 
any use in greater matters. Inthe 
same way it is illegal for a clergy- 
man to say that the human race 
springs from more than a single 
couple ; for the Articles say oe 
coon | implication that every 
person born into the world is 
engendered of the offspring of 
Adam. The only reason why a 
clergyman should not say that the 
human race is descended from two 
or more sources is, that the Article 
says the contrary ; and we cannot 
go into the question whether the 
doctrine of original sin is or is not 
7 

hirdly, May a clergyman deny 
the genuineness and inspiration of 
a passage in the Bible which hap- 
pens to be the only, or nearly the 
only, ground on which a pfoposi- 
tion in the Articles is known to 
rest—and if so, must he state his 
belief in the doctrine of the Article? 
We think he may deny the genuine- 
ness and inspiration of such a 
passage ; for example, the passage 
in the First Epistle of St. Peter, 
which speaks of Christ preaching 
to the spirits in prison, is gene- 
rally assigned as the principal 
proof of the Article which declares 
that Christ went down intu hell, 
May a clergyman say that this 
passage is spurious? We do not 
see why he should not. The judge 
has only to look at the two pro- 
positions, Christ went down into 
hell. This verse in St. Peter’s 
Epistle is spurious, There is 
nothing inconsistent inthem. The 
judge cannot determine what pas- 
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sages do or do not prove an Article, 
In the same way it is legally open 
to a clergyman, we should suppose, 
to pronounce the introductory 
chapters of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke to be 
spurious, although they are gene- 
rally supposed to be the authority 
for a very important part of 
Christian doctrine. But then there 
is the principle stated above, that 
a clergyman using language which 
as a matter of fact would ordi- 
narily lead to the supposition that 
he did not believe some doctrine 
of the Article, must state his belief 
in that doctrine. Does it apply 
here? We incline to think, on 
strictly legal grounds, that this 
principle does not apply. The two 
propositions are utterly distinct 
and do not require any judicia 
interpretation. It is only by taking 
into account a third proposition, 
viz., that there is no other proof 
that they are connected, and of 
this third proposition the judge 
has no cognizance. But when a 
clergyman says that the Bible is 
the expression of devout reason, 
the proposition itself creates the 
necessity of interpreting it, and 
then the judge interprets it by 
usage, 

Such are the main deductions, 
we believe, from this able and 
logical judgment, so far as it con- 
cerns the sphere of biblical criti- 
cism. In one ortwo places perhaps 
its language is scarcely consistent, 
but still its main drift is wholly 
beyond question. It is evident 
that while it allows biblical criti- 
cism enormous latitude generally, 
it subjects it to some curiously 
arbitrary and accidental restric- 
tions. A man, therefore, as honest 
and with as little desire to guard 
himself as Bishop Colenso, may 
bring himself within the reach of 
the law on some minute point, 
although nine-tenths of the criti- 
cism with which he shocks his 
more unreasoning friends and ene- 
mies is perfectly legal. Whether 
or not advantage will be taken of 
every legal opening against him 
and other critics, is the great ques- 
tion for the Church at present. 
These hot and hasty ecclesiastical 
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prosecutions alienate and vex the 
ordinary educated layman, and the 
country has pronounced a sort of 
silent verdict against them. It has 
also reprobated the mean device 
lately adopted in the case of 
Professor Jowett, when the legal 
opinion of a partisan lawyer was 
ciieed and published in the 
newspapers, not that any real pro- 
ceedings might be taken, but that 
a detested name might be tainted 
with a certain odour of illegality. 
A few fanatics may none dety 
every one else, and cause a breach 
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in the Church; but we scarcely 
think that they will practically go 
very far unless men in a high 
position set them on. If biblical 
criticism is allowed to go on slowly, 
and to alter gradually the theolo- 
gical thought of the nation, the 
Church will have an opportunity 
of showing how great is its in- 
herent strength, Certainly Bishop 
Colenso is not a man whose ex- 
pulsion from the Church can be 
desired by any one who loves a 
manly, honest, simple zeal for truth 
and for the honour of God. 


LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 


NEIGHBOURING LANDLORDS. 


pans Irish county bears an evil name, 

And Bloomfield’s district stands the worst in fame 
For agitation, discord, threats, waylayings, 

Fears and suspicions, plottings and betrayings ; 
Beasts kill’d and maim’d, infernal fires at night, 

Red murder stalking free in full daylight. 

That landlords and their tenants lived as foes 

He knew, as one a truth by hearsay knows, 

But now it stands around where’er he goes. 

Blue mountains, dusky moorlands, verdant plain ; 

A river winding to the distant main ; 

Bog, arable, and pasture; lake and pond, 

And woody park ; a little town beyond ; 
Wide-scatter’d human dwellings, great and small ; 
Glance round one rural scene; and let me call 

Its roll of petty princes,—they are such, 

If ruling little of our world, or much. 

Laws and a suzerain above them stand, 

But have they not dominion in the land ? 

The realm of Bloomfield, late his uncle’s ward, 
And that which owns Sir Ulick for its lord, 
Pigot now governs, agent wise and great, 

Rich man himself, grand juror, magistrate. 
"Twas taught as part of Bloomfield’s early creed, 
‘ Pigot—in-val-uable man indeed !’ 

And though Sir Ulick loves to seem to reign, 
Pigot’s least whisper never falls in vain. 

You find in old Sir Ulick Harvey’s face, 

The looks of long command, and comely race ; 
No small man sees a brother in those eyes 

Of calm and frosty blue, like winter skies ; 
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Courteous his voice, yet all the pride is there, 
Pride like a halo crowns his silvery hair ; 

’Tis unmisgiving pride that makes him frank 
With humble folk, and dress beneath his rank. 
Born in the purple, he could hardly know 
Less of the tides of life that round him flow. 
The Laws were for the Higher Classes made ; 
But while the Lower gratefully obey’d, 

To patronize them you had his consent, 
Promote their comfort, to a safe extent, 

And teach them—just enough, and not too much, 
Most careful lest with impious hand you touch 
Order and grade as plann’d by Providence. 

An apothegm, no doubt, of weighty sense ; 
Had he but ask’d, is prejudice of mine 

A perfect measure of the Will Divine ? 

Or, by how much per annum is one given 

A seat as privy-councillor of Heaven ? 

He sometimes took a well-meant scheme in hand, 

Which must be done exactly as he plann’d ; 

His judgment feeble, and his self-will strong, 

He had his own way, and was always wrong. 
And such the whim which seized his mind of late, 
To ‘square’ the farms on all his wide estate ; 
Tim’s mountain grazing, Peter’s lough-side patch, 
This onion-field of Ned’s that few could match, 
Phil’s earliest ridges, Thady’s bog, worse hap! 
By mere new lines across his Honour’s map 

From ancient holdings have been clipt away, 
Despite the loud complaints, or dumb dismay. 

My Lady Harvey comes of English blood, 
Well-train’d in thoughts and manners, cold of mood ; 
Her eldest son is in the Guards; her next 
At Eton; her two daughters—I’m perplex’d 
To specify young ladies—they are tall, 
Dark-hair’d, and smile in speaking, that is all. 

Joining Sir Ulick’s at the river’s bend, 

Lord Crasher’s acres east and west extend ; 

Great owner here, in England greater still. 

As poor folk say, ‘The world’s divided ill.’ 
Uncounted costly pleasures thinn’d his gold, 

And now he lives abroad, diseased and old; 

While Messieurs Phinn and Wedgely, Molesworth Street, 
Do as to their attorneyship seems meet ; 

The rule of sixty properties have they. 

Wide waves the meadow on a summer day, 

Far spread the sheep across the swelling hill, 

And horns and hooves the daisied pasture fill ; 

A stout and high enclosure girdles all, 

Built up with stones from many a cottage wall ; 
And, thanks to Phinn and Wedgely’s thrifty pains, 
Not one unsightly ruin there remains. 

Phinn comes half-yearly, sometimes with a friend, 
Who writes to Mail or Warder to commend 
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These vast improvements, and bestows the term 
Of ‘ Ireland’s benefactors’ on the firm, 
A well-earn’d title, in the firm’s own mind. 
‘Twice only in the memory of mankind 
Lord Crasher’s proud and noble self appear’d ; 
Up-river, last time, in his yacht he steer’d, 
With crew of seven, a valet, a French cook, 
And one on whom askance the gentry look, 
Although a pretty, well-dress’d demoiselle,— 
Not Lady Crasher, who, as gossips tell, 
Goes her own wicked way. They stopp’d a week ; 
Then with gay ribbons fluttering from the peak, 
And snowy skirts spread wide, on either hand 
The Aphrodite curtsied to the land, 
And glided off. My Lord, with gouty legs, 
Drinks Baden-Baden water, and life’s dregs, 
With cynic jest inlays his black despair, 
And curses all things from his easy chair. 
Yearly, the Honourable George, his son, 
To Ireland brings his game-subduing gun ; 
Who labours hard and hopes he shall succeed 
To make the pheasant in those copses breed. 
Finlay, next landlord (I'll abridge the tale), 
Prince of Glenawn, a low and fertile vale, 
No fool by birth, but hard, and praised for wise 
The more he learned all softness to despise, 
Married a shrew for money, louts begot, 
Debased his wishes to a vulgar lot, 
To pence and pounds coin’d all his mother-wit, 
And ossified his nature bit by bit. 
A dull cold home, devoid of every grace, 
Distrust and dread in each dependent’s face, 
Bullocks and turnips, mighty stacks of grain, 
Plethoric purse, impoverish’d heart and brain,— 
Such Finlay’s life; and when that life shall end, 
He’ll die as no man’s debtor, no man’s friend. 
Who duns P—who loves him? he can pay his way; 
‘A hard but honest man,’ as people say. 
Unlike this careful management (between 
The two, Sir Ulick’s townlands intervene) 
Is that of Termon on the river-side, 
Domain and mansion of insolvent pride, 
Where Neyno, drawing from ancestral ground 
One sterling penny for each phantom pound 
Of rent-roll, lives, when all the truth is known, 
Mere factor in the place he calls his own ; 
‘Through mortgages and bonds, one wide-spread maze, 
Steps, dances, doubles round by devious ways, 
While creditor, to creditor a foe, 
Hangs dubious o’er the vast imbroglio. 
And thus, minute in bargain where he can, 
There, closing quick with ready-money man, 
Despised for cunning, and for malice fear’d, 
Yet still by custom and by name endear’d 
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To Celiic minds, who also better like 
A rule of thumb than Gough’s arithmetic,— 
Neyno has shuffled on, to this good day, 

Let creditors and courts do what they may. 

The house is wondrous large, and wondrous mean,— 

Its likeness year by year more rarely seen ; 

A ragged billiard-table decks the hall, 

Abandon’d long ago of cue and ball, 

With whips and tools and garments litter’d o’er ; 

And lurking dogs possess the dangerous floor. 

Ghost, from Proconsul Rutland’s time, show in 

To this great shabby room, which heard the din 

Of bet and handicap, oath, toast, and song, 

From squires and younger sons, a vanish’d throng, 
*Who drank much wine, who many foxes slew, 

Hunted themselves by creditors all through, 

And caught at last, or fairly run to earth. 

Ghastly and cold is now this room of mirth ; 

Above a dusty fox’s brush see hung 

Our grandpapa, the Major, spruce and young, 

In faded scarlet ; on that other side 

The needy Viscount’s daughter, his fair bride ; 

And many portraits with once-famous names, 

Of ancestors and horses, dogs and dames, 

Now damp, or smutch’d, or dropping from their frames. 

Big doleful house it is, with many a leak ; 

With dingy passages and bedrooms bleak ; 

With broken window-panes and mildew’d walls ; 

With grass-grown courtyard and deserted stalls, 

That proudly echoed to the hunting-stud ; 

And still one stable shows its ‘ bit of blood.’ 

Tom is not wed; long wed is brother Hugh: 

They seldom meet, and quarrel when they do. 

Tom is a staunch good Protestant by creed, 

But half a Mormon, judged by act and deed ; 

A dozen wives he has, but underhand, 

Sub rosé, not confess’d, you understand, 

And this makes all the difference, of course. 

His pretty little babes, except perforce, 

He never knows, and never wants to know ; 

Yet, clippings of his purse must that way go.. 

Pass on to Isaac Brown, a man elect, 

Wesleyan stout, our wealthiest of his sect ; 

Who bought and still buys land, none quite sees how, 

Whilst all his shrewdness and success allow. 

On Crasher’s mortgage he has money lent, 

He takes a quiet bill at ten per cent., 

The local public business much he sways, 

He’s learn’d in every neighbour's means and ways, 
For comfort cares, for fashion not a whit, 
Nor if the gentry to their ranks admit. 
All preachers love him ; he can best afford 
The unctuous converse and the unctuous board ; 
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Isaac Brown. 


Ev'n the poor nag, slow-rattling up the road 
In ancient rusty gig a pious load, 
Wags his weak tail, and strikes a brisker trot, 
Approaching Brownstown, Isaac’s pleasant lot. 
For though at Poor-House Board was never known 
A flintier Guardian-angel than good Brown, 
As each old hag and shivering child can tell,— 
Go dine with Isaac, and he feeds you well. 

And hear him pray, with fiercely close-shut eyes ! 
Gentle at first the measured accertts rise, 
But soon he waxes loud, and storms the skies. 
Deep is the chest, and powerful bass the voice, 
The language, of a true celestial choice ; 
Handorgan-wise the holy phrases ground, 
Go turning and returning round and round ; 
The sing-song duly runs from low to high ; 
The choruss’d groans at intervals reply ; 
Till after forty minutes’ sweat and din, 
Leaving perhaps too little prayer within, 
Dear Brother Brown, athletic babe of grace, 
Resumes his bench, and wipes his reeking face. 
And if among his audience may be found 
One who received two shillings in the pound 
When merchant Isaac, twenty years ago,— 
Then talking pious too, but meek and low, 
Was chastened by the Lord,—with what delight 
Must he behold the comfortable plight 
And sacred influence of this worthy man. 

Isaac can put in awe, no other can, 
The very preachers; oily though his lip, 
His will and temper have a stubborn grip. 
‘A Radical’ is he in politics ; 
What more? his son has play’d some scampish tricks, 
And skulking sullenly about the place, 
Avoids his father’s unforgiving face. 
A sickly, timid wife; stout daughters three, 
Attired as smartly as they dare to be, 
And reading stealthy novels; such the rest. 
Brown, of all neighbouring owners handles best 
Conacre and subletting; ’tis his boast 
That poorest tenants profit him the most. 

One other Landlord, to conclude the list : 
O’Hara,— The O’ Hara, some insist,— 
Of princely Irish race, which sounds full well ; 
But what an Irish Prince was, who can tell ? 
It more imports to study wisely how 
They rule the world who stand for Princes now. 
This present Chief, a thin-faced man of care, 
Keeps here his Bailiff, but resides elsewhere ; 
A widower, some fifty-two years old, 
A rigid Catholic, dry, formal, cold. 
Children he had, but death removed his sons, 
He lock’d his youthful daughters up as nuns ; 





Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland. [December, 


An heir for half his wealth he may select ; 
His Clergy use him with profound respect. 
Low-let, ill-till’d, and unimproved, his lands 
Are left in lazy, sneaking flatterers’ hands, 
Most of them of his Bailiff-steward’s tribe, 
Nor any who withhold that rascal’s bribe. 
The weak O’ Hara, disappointed, vain, 
And indisposed for action, or for gain, 
Long since disgusted with a public life, 
Hates England’s name, but censures noisy strife ; 
Is partly antiquarian, partly monk ; 
His only joy, to privately get drunk. 
Why talk of these things? This is life, my friend. 
In each result a thousand causes blend. 
Tedious and vain th’ attempt to trace them all. 
Nor may we mark the fibres, great and small, 
In one square inch of broad society : 
Not even this: how little we can see! 
Take any mortal, one you know the best,— 
And be your genuine ignorance confess’d. 
Yet, principles are constant ; and what then ? 
Something we learn of Man by reading men. 
Lord Crasher, Finlay, Neyno, Isaac Brown, 
Harvey, O’Hara,—you have here set down 
Fairly (they might be fairer, it is true), 
Bloomfield’s chief neighbours, the controlling few ; 
To whom add Pigot’s name, and Bloomfield’s own ; 
Eight Lords of Land, eight Ruling Powers are shown. 
The most of these, with others not so great, 
Consulting on the country’s dreadful state 
Last week, Sir Ulick Harvey in the chair, 
Resolved, impressively, that then and there 
They sat assembled ; that resolved they were 
That something should be done; and what to do— 
That this was more than any of them knew. 
In one remark the meeting all agreed, 
That tenants had been kindly used indeed 
3y every landlord round. Who justly blamed ? 
With modest boldness for themselves they claim’d 
Applause of men and angels. They had rights, 
And were these half enforced ? 
Warm days and nights 
Fulfill’d the harvest to the reaper’s hook ; 
But souls of men dismay and passion shook. 
It should have been a peaceful, grateful time ; 
But o’er this landscape enmity and crime 
Like shadow lay. The harvesting is done; 
That shadow stays, in spite of moon or sun. 


(To be continued.) 
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AUTUMN DAYS. 


Riv VAN WINKLE was trow- 
bled in mind when, on re- 
moving his nightcap, he saw how 
the village of his childhood had 
been changed. Great ‘ progress’ 
had been achieved, and one or two 
actual improvements had been 
etfected. His grandchildren had 
erected an improved parish pump, 
and they talked largely about the 
extension of the sutirage and the 
perfectibility of the race. Yet, in 
the Patriarch’s eyes, something 
ailed the place. I believe that he 
would have liked the old pump 
better—the old pump under which 
they used to duck each other when 
they were boys at Dame ‘Trot’s 
grammar-school. In a_ similar 
spirit a venerable friend of mine 
was accustomed to exclaim, ‘ This 
country is not worth livingin. I 
have shot six couple of snipe in 
that very field—where the potatoes 
are growing. Now—God help me! 
—there is not a peat-hag for miles. 
I have lived too long. In ten years 
there wont be a wild-duck in the 
county. A good deal might be 


urged in behalf of the complaint. 

Vhere do we expect to go when 
even the wild-fowl quit us? A 
planet where a snipe cannot find 
footing must be on its last legs, 
And so my venerable friend has 


laid his Manton aside, Abit ad 
plures,—he has joined Nimrod and 
the rest of the mighty hunters of 
antiquity. Let us hope that he 
has found better hunting-grounds, 
and that the same destructive 
spirit of improvement has not pur- 
sued him into Eternity. 

Around Lancelot’s place in the 
North, ducks and snipe, hdwever, 
are still plentiful. Ardarnan stands, 
as you know, on the shore of an 
inland loch,—an arm of the sea 
which runs in an irregular and 
capricious way far into the interior 
of the island, One is rather sur- 
prised at first to meet the sea in 
such an unlikely place. How has 
it contrived to insinuate itself into 
this mountain-locked valley? It 
is difficult to fancy the ocean apart 
from bluff headlands round which 
the white gulls wheel, or lonely 


sandy beaches where the tarrock 
breeds, and on which the long wave 
breaks, Yet this is truly the sea. 
This quiet tarn, on which the hill- 
shadows rest so softly, and round 
which the crofter is now reaping 
his scanty harvest of oats, or herd- 
ing his shaggy black-faced flock, is 
a branch of the great Atlantic. It 
is as salt as the sea. It ebbs and 
fiows with the sea. At Venice 
they have the tide in their streets. 
Here we have it among bean-fields 
and corn-fields. The Viking has 
been tamed. He has beaten his 
spear and his battle-axe into agri- 
cultural implements, and leads a 
pastoral life. 

Ido not know any place where 
the sportsman and the naturalist 
ought to be happier than here. 
The hills are purple with heather, 
and the heather is thickly peopled. 
From your bedroom window, in 
these mild autumn mornings and 
evenings, you hear the muir-cocks 
crowing valiantly. The black game 
haunt the roots of the pines, and a 
brace of spotted ptarmigan can be 
had any day upon the crest up 
yonder, The marsh across the loch 
is a famous resort of the mallard, 
and the loch itself is loved by the 
Arctic wild-fowl. Already ‘long 
strings of geese’ are flying south- 
ward in double file from their 
northern breeding-places, A flock 
occasionally pauses in mid-air, and 
after describing a series of eccentric 
circles, plunges clamorously into 
the cool water. A pair of black-- 
throated divers built their nest this 
summer among the reeds on the 
island, and they are now to be seen 
every afternoon—attended by a 
couple of diverlings, or little divers, 
the fruit of their. industry—about 
the centre of the bay. 

Your boyish tastes leave you as 
you grow old—as the grey steals 
into your hair, and the chill into 
your heart—but I am thankful 
that even yet | have not quite lost 
the early passion for ‘the rod and 
the gun,’ and that on occasion I 
can still handle either. It is worth 
living a twelvemonth to bringdown 
a brace of grouse, right and left, 
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on the morning of the twelfth. A 
snap-shot at a woodcock ina young 
spruce-cover is almost too severe 
an enjoyment for creatures who 
are merely mortal. I fancy that 
there must be wild-duck in Para- 
dise, and that they will rise out of 
the reeds there exactly as they do 
now, with this difference only, that 
they will be oftener within range. 
Let us return thanks for the mercies 
bestowed upon us. You and I have 
indeed good reason to be thankful 
that, while landing a sea-trout, or 
creeping on a wild-duck, our hearts 
still beat as anxiously and eagerly 
as when we were boys. 

Yet I own that I am now rather 
inclined to leave the hard work 
to the younger men. They walk 
their twenty or thirty miles across 
the heather, and bring back their 
twenty or thirty brace of birds a- 
day ; while, attended by Donald, I 
scramble across the moss for a 
chance shot at a mallard, or saunter 
about the burn-mouth, where the 
big sea-trout lie. Trout-fishing is 
a sport for the gods. Sportsmen 
wax eloquent upon the salmon, A 
battle-royal with a salmon, such as 
I read of the other day, which 
lasted from four o'clock of the 
afternoon till four o’clock of the 
summer morning, where the mon- 
ster was five feet in length, and 
must have weighed fifty pounds, if 
an ounce, is fit for Homer’s muse. 
One does not like to scrutinize too 
closely the blank feeling of dismay 
which the fisher must have ex- 

erienced when, after that twelve 

ours’ ‘ tug of war, his line ‘ came 
in loose,’ and the conviction flashed 
across his mind that the monster 
was off. Was it worth his while to 
continue in this perplexed and im- 
perfect world any longer? But, 
upon the whole, 1 cannot help re- 
garding salmon-fishing as vanity 
and vexation. You stagger about 
the river-bank with a piece of elm, 


salmon-fishers. 
miles. 
sport ? he asked. 


Autumn Days. 


* Dr. Franklin’s story of the angler is eminently applicable to the majority of 
The Doctor left Philadelphia at six in the morning to walk fifteen 
He passed a brook where a gentleman was angling. 
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like the mast of a small schooner, 
in your hands. The labour of 
whipping the water with that 
gigantic flail is overwhelming. 
When you do hook a fish, it may be 
that you are in a measure repaid ; 
but then you generally don’t,* 
Trout-fishing, on the contrary, is a 
leasing and gentle excitement. 
You carry a light rod, which does 
not weary your arm—merely bring- 
ing the muscles agreeably into 
play ; and you occasionally succeed 
in getting something more than the 
‘fine rise’ on which the salmonist 
harps. You have leisure to relish 
your weed, and to enjoy the archi- 
tecture of cloud and tree, of hill 
and river-bank. Even at its best 
salmon-fishing is a somewhat sor- 
rowful amusement, a melodrama 
which keeps all the faculties on 
the stretch— 


A tale divine of high and passionate 
thoughts, 
To their own music chanted ; 


whereas trout-fishing is like the 
light comedy, which assimilates 
peaceably with a bottle or two of 
the *44. ‘It is,’ as Walton says, 
‘that most honest, ingenuous, 
quiet, and harmless art of angling ; 
or, as Sir Harry Wotton found it, 
‘a rest to the mind,a cheerer of 
the spirits, a diverter of sadness, a 
calmer of unquiet thoughts, a mo- 
derator’ of passions, a procurer of 
contentedness,’ 

Donald is engaged upon a capti- 
vating fly, so I lay my rod down 
upon the sand—for the tide flows 
to where we are stationed—and 
retreating under the shelter of the 
bank, spend the next half-hour 
with Mr. Izaak Walton. Don’t 
you find that you relish the Com- 
plete Angler to-day more keenly 
than you did five-and-twenty years 
ago? I know that I do; and that 
I cherish quite a different feeling 
for the kindly, sweet-tempered, 







‘Have you had any 


‘No,’ was the answer; ‘but I have only been here two hours /’ 


On his return in the evening, he found the fisher at the same spot. ‘How many have 
you caught ? the Doctor inquired. ‘ None at all,’ replied the enthusiast ; ‘ but about 


the middle of the day, I had @ most glorious nibble /’ 
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studious, gentlemanlike old ‘ fogy,’ 
than I did then. In truth, he 
rather bored us at first. We wanted 
to know directly what bait to 
select, or how to busk a particular 
fly, and we found that these pedan- 
tic courtesies and formal introduc- 
tions rather came in the way. But 
no good fisher or good man can 
long resist the benevolent simpli- 
city of his manners, the goodness 
and sweetness of his heart. We 
may smile occasionally at the high 
office which he assigns to his fa- 
vourite art among the arts; at the 
virtues which it breeds, and the 
capacities which it demands. We 
may fancy that Walton, when he 
asserts that ‘angling is something 
like poetry,—men are to be born 
so: I mean with inclinations to it, 
though both may be heightened by 
discourse and practice ; but he that 
mage to be a good angler must not 
only bring an inquiring, searching, 
observing wit, but he must bring a 
large measure of hope and patience, 
and a love and propensity to the 
art itself, is only a little less ex- 
travagant than Markham, who as- 
sures us, in his Country Content- 
ments, that the angler must be ‘a 
general scholar, and seen in all 
liberal sciences ; as a grammarian 
to know how to write a discourse 
of his art, and in true and fitting 
terms. He should have sweetness 
of speech, to entice others to de- 
light in an exercise so much laud- 
able. He should have strength of 
argument, to defend and maintain 
his profession against envy and 
slander. Then must he be strong 
and valiant ; neither to be amazed 
with storms, nor affrighted by 
thunder : and if he is not temperate, 
but hath a gnawing a that 
will not endure much fasting, but 
must observe hours, it troubleth 
the mind and body, and loseth that 
delight which maketh the pastime 
only pleasing.’ But then we know 
that some of the best of men have 
been fishers,—from the time of the 
rophet Amos, ‘ concerning whom,’ 
-iscator observes, ‘I shall make 
but this observation, that he that 


Qualifications of an Angler. 


shall read the humble, lowly, plain 
style of that prophet, and compare 
it with the high, glorious, eloquent 
style of the prophet Isaiah (though 
they be both equally true), may 
easily believe Amos to be, not only 
a shepherd, but a good-natured 
plain fisherman: which I do the 
rather believe, by comparing the 
affectionate, loving, lowly, humble 
Epistles of Saint Peter, Saint James, 
and Saint John, whom we know 
were all fishers, with the glorious 
language and high metaphors of 
Saint Paul, whom we may believe 
was not. We know that ‘that 
holy poet, Mr. George Herbert,’ 
oved angling; ‘and, as Venator 
adds, ‘I do the rather believe it 
because he had a spirit suitable to 
anglers, and those primitive Chris- 
tians that you love, and have so 
often commended.’ We know that 
Dr. Paley held it in high esteem,— 
so much so, that when the Bishop 
of Durham asked him when his 
great work would be finished, he 
answered innocently, as if fly-fish- 
ing and not philosophy were the 
business of his life, ‘My Lord, I 
shall work steadily at it when the 
fly-fishing season is over!’ And we 
know that glorious old Christopher 
North has written a book of won- 
derful idyls upon the craft of which 
he was so great a professor. Who 
are you, then, who dare to ridicule 
the vocation which prophets and 
apostles, which bishops, and poets, 
and philosophers,* have held in 
honour? 

I have always thought that 
Walton’s account of his pet angler, 
Dr. Nowel, is one of the most 
charming bits of English in the 
language—sweet, simple, winning, 
and quaintly devout as a hymn by 
George Herbert. In these days of 
intricate passions and_ strong 
colours we need more of this quiet 
portraiture. Let me read it to you, 
Donald, ere we adventure this 
seductive cast. 


The first is Dr. Nowel, sometime Dean 
of the Cathedral Church of Saint Paul’s 
in London, where his monument stands 
yet undefaced—a man that in the 


* Not to mention the genial and invincible editor of the Scotsman, one of the 
best of fishers, 
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Reformation of Queen Elizabeth (not that 
of Henry VIII.) was so noted for his 
meek spirit, deep learning, prudence, 
and piety, that the then Parliament and 
Convocation both chose, enjoined, and 
trusted him to make a catechism for 
public use, such a one as should stand as 
a rule for faith and manners to their 
posterity. And the good old man (though 
he was very learned, yet knowing that 
God leads us not to heaven by many nor 
hard questions), like an honest angler, 
made that good, plain, unperplexed cate- 
chism which is printed with our good old 
Service Book,—I say this good man was 
a dear lover and constant practiser of 
angling as any age can produce ; and his 
custom was to spend, besides his fixed 
hours of prayer (those hours which by 
command of the Church were enjoined 
the clergy, and voluntarily dedicated to 
devotion by many pious Christians)—I 
say, besides these hours, this good man 
was observed to spend a tenth of his time 
in angling, and also (for I have conversed 
with those which have conversed with 
him) to bestow a tenth part of his reve- 
nue, and usually all his fish, amongst the 
poor that inhabited near to those rivers 
in which it was caught, saying often that 
‘charity gave life to religion; and at his 
return to his house, would praise God 
that he had spent that day free from 
worldly trouble, both harmlessly and in 
a recreation that became a churchman. 
And this good man was well content, if 
not desirous, that posterity should know 
he was an angler, as may appear by his 
picture now to be seen and carefully kept 
in Brazen-Nose College, to which he was 
a liberal benefactor; in which picture 
he is drawn leaning on a desk, with his 
Bible before him; and on one hand of 
him his lines, hooks, and other tackling 
lying in a round ; and on his other hand 
are his angle-rods of several sorts, and 
by them this is written, ‘that he died 
13th February, 1601, being aged ninety- 
five years, forty-four of which he had 
been Dean of St. Paul’s Church, and that 
his age had neither impaired his hearing 
nor dimmed his eyes, nor weakened his 
memory, nor made any of the faculties of 
his mind weak or useless.’ It is said 
that angling and temperance were great 
causes of these blessings. And I wish 
the like to all that imitate him, and love 
the memory of so good a man. 


Is it not a charming picture of 
an English worthy ? 

The Teal-Moss isa capital locality 
for wild fowl; but there is another 
station which, for duck-shooting, 
an indolent man prefers, The 
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wild duck commonly pass a num- 
ber of hours during the day at sea 
(where they are out of harm’s way), 
returning at sun-down to the 
stubbles and the inland marshes. 
They follow the same route with 
great punctuality—across a ridge 
of sandy bents, then across the 
barley-fields, and so up to the 
lonely sides of the valley. Donald 
and I conceal ourselves among the 
long grasses on the downs as ‘the 
gloaming’ approaches, and wait the 
evening flight. Nothing can well 
be pleasanter during these soft 
autumn afternoons, You smoke, 
of course—everybody does. You 
hear the reapers at their work, the 
laughter of children and sweet- 
hearts, the tramp and neighing of 
the horses as they wend home from 
the watering-place—all the cheer- 
ful sounds of farm life. The shrill 
and plaintive call of the partridge 
sounds from the fields, and now 
and again a covey sweeps swiftly 
past to its roosting-place on the 
links. The hoarse rattle of the 
corncrake—no, the corncrake has 
lost his voice by this time, not to 
recover it again till spring returns, 
and the earth ‘renews its ancient 
rapture.’ Then, while the soft mist 
rises from the heated ground, and 
the lark ‘in a privacy of glorious 
light’ chants his evening song, but 
ere the rosy flush has faded from 
the sky, or ceased to rim with gold 
the phantom island-shores that 
float along the horizon, the wild 
ducks, in companies of twos and 
threes, begin to whistle overhead, 
and ever and anon a brace come 
within range of our fowling-pieces. 
And as we sit and watch, Donald 
favours me with his notions on 
men and manners, old-world stories, 
and ‘the clash’ of the country-side, 
Donald is a great institution. He 
is as old and as wiry as the Prime 
Minister. He has consumed oceans 
of whisky in his time. I believe, 
had it been properly mixed, that, 
like the Celtic son-in-law of Noah 
commemorated in the famous 
ballad, he might have drunk up 
the deluge. Donald was a mighty 
poacher in his youth—the dread of 
all the game-keepers and game- 
preservers in the neighbourhood. 
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But he has become a privileged 
character in his old age, and is 
yermitted to land his salmon or 
lane down his brace of ‘deuks’ 


without molestation. His fly falls 


on the water like a midge, he is a 
dead shot at a seal, and in the less 
reputable branches of the craft I 
have heard that he is as accom- 
namesake, 


Sir 


plished as his 
Walter’s friend. 


Donald Caird can wire a maukin, 
Kens the wiles of dun-deer stalkin’ 
Leisters kipper, makes a shift 

To shoot a moorfow] in the drift. 
Water-bailiffs, rangers, keepers, 

Iie can wauk when they are sleepers ; 
Not for bountith or reward, 

Daur they mell wi’ Donald Caird. 


A shrewd, douce, ‘pawky’ old 
gentleman is Donald, not without 
a vein of romance either. Moon- 
lighted nights, forays after wild 
duck and ptarmigan, the moan of 
the western sea on the shore, or 
its whisper among the reeds, have 
enriched his character. Like all 
sea-born and sea-bred men, he is a 
bit of a poet. The ballads of these 
sea people, you must have noticed, 
are seldom coarse in feeling or 
prosaic in expression. There is a 
natural melody in them ; they rise 
and fall with the waves. But their 
sympathy with nature, though in- 
tense, is not cheerful. It is touched 
with the sadness and the dread of 
men who know what death on the 
winter sea is like. They love, but 
they fear her. 

‘There’s a loon,’ said Donald 
yesterday afternoon, as we lay in 
our hidingplace among the bents 
—a hidingplace, however, from 
which a glimpse of the bay could 
be obtained, ‘Shall I gie him a 
shot? He’s no aboon a hundred 
yards, and I've a charge o’ heavy 
leads in,’ 

John never shoots with anything 
smaller than No. 2, so that his 
‘heavy leads’ must be like small 
cannon-balls, 

‘For the Lord’s sake, sir, haud 
doon your head; there’s a sealch 
makin’ this way. It’s a pity I’ve 
no a bullet in my pouch,’ 

‘Gandebant carina phoce. 
him with a song, Donald.’ 

‘The brute’s aff, said the old 


Try 


Donald, 
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man, after a pause and a long look. 
‘I ken that fellow’s nose weel ; he’s 
as keen as a whitret, and as wily 
as the Laird o’ Braxy.’ 

‘Don’t speak evil of dignities, 
Donald. I thought you and Braxy’ 
—PBraxy is a neighbouring laird— 
‘were fast friends.’ 

‘Hoot, sir, he replied, ‘I canna 
thole him. He’s racked the rents, 
and turned a wheen o’ the puir bit 
cottar bodies into the muir. Ye'll 
mind Andrew McTavish? A canny 
auld chiel is Andrew ; sair hudden 
doun wi’ the rheumatiz, and aye 
grumblin’, as he micht indeed, and 
his leg as stiff as the funnel o’ the 
loch steamer, but wi’ sense and 
spunk eneuch, and likin’ his snuff 
verra weel,’ said Donald, as he took 
out his ‘mull, and thrust a huge 
spoonful or two up either nostril. 
‘Andrew was sair to gang. He 
had lived in the place for forty. 
year, The wife had deed in it, 
and three o’ his bairns; guid bairns 
they were, and weel liket in the 
country. So Andrew puts on his 
shoon, and hirples across to the 
Laird. “Deed, Laird,” says Andrew, 
“T canna look to bide lang noo, 
and ye'll let me dee in the auld 
hoose.” But he wudna, for he’s a 
dour and greedy body, and wanted 
a langer rent; so Andrew was 
forced to pack. Faith! I wish we 
had the auld Laird back ; he was 
a raal gentleman. Deil a berry 
from the Ha’ garden was selt, as 
lang as he was maister. They 
didna mind then if a lad was 
whiles seen in the gloamin’, wi’ a 
maukin at his belt and his gun 
under his shouther. But the law’s 
changed noo. New maisters, new 
men; and troth, sir, Donald con- 
tinued, waxing confidential, ‘if 
Braxy fa’s our the back o’ the pier 
ane o’ thae mirk nichts, he wunna 
be lang missed. What think you 
tried he last? He wanted the 
fisher-bodies doun at Norburn to 
sell him their fish cheap, so he gets 
Sawney to ring the bell, and when 
they are a seated in the Kirk—for 
public worship, ye wud jalouse /— 
he begins and bargains wi’ them 
like a travellin’ packman. . Heard 
ye ever the like? But they wudn: 
bite. Ae lad—Fluke they ca’ him 











































































































































































































































































—asked him for a sang; anither 
wud hae a sermon on greed. And 
auld Browney gaed up to the pulpit 
and began a discoorse—for Browney 
can speak like a buik when he's 
no bliin’ fou—on the money- 
changers in the Temple, and what 
was ee till them.’ 

Donald chuckled over this remi- 
niscence, and took another spoon- 
ful ere he resumed. 

‘And there was Elspit Gray,— 
ye’ve seen her aften, I'll warrant? 
—she was a servant lass at the 
castle lang syne. Weel, sir, she 
deed yestreen. She was a gran’ 
auld wife, and keepit up her head 
till she gaed. The yerl aye said 
she was a born gentlewoman, wi’ 
her saft hands, and her white 
mutch, and her glitterin’ een, like 
a kite’s. She was blin’ for lang, 
and did na hear muckle forby. So 
she wud sit ben the hoose for 
weeks without speaking a ward to 
her ain dochter, as gran’ as a queen 
wi’ her crown on. It was gruesome 
whiles, though—she’s gaured me 
loup aften when I’ve come on her 
at orra times—her head turned up, 
a licht on her face, and her een 
glowerin’ oot into the mirk.’ 

I had seen old Elspit often, and 
had been struck by her grave and 
almost solemn cast of beauty. As 
a girl, she must have been strik- 
ingly handsome : but even asa girl 
her expression could never have 
been fs than stern, The features 
had not grown hard as she grew 
old : they must have been petrified 
in girlhood, The story of some 
cruel wrong was vaguely associated 
with her in my mind; a story 
which I had once heard, but had 
long forgotten. So I asked Donald 
if he knew the details. 

‘IT ken it weel,’ he said, ‘and 
guid richt I have—nane better noo, 
I was a wean at the time, and she 
was a bit lassie hersel—a bonnie 
lassie, wi’ bricht een, and curly red 
hair, that happed her roun’ like a 
hood. It was in the hard time 
afore the war, when the hail 
country was fairly wicked wi’ hate 
and hunger. Her feyther was verra 
chief wi’ the yerl,—a strang, stout 
chiel, that spoke his mind freely. 
But he was hard on the starvin’ 
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folk, and “the boys” swore that 
he shudna live past Marymas. Sae 
it chanced that ae mirk nicht in 
the fa’ a band o’ them cam to his 
hoose—he was a fearless man, and 
, 3 

wudna steek the door for a’ the 
deevils oot o’ hell, he wad say—and 
into the room where he was sittin’ 
wi’ his wife Marion, and little Elsie 
upon her lap, beside the fire. There 
was a dull licht, for the peats were 
low, and they dragged him oot, 
and never a word spoken ; for man 
and wife kent what was come upon 
them, and that it behoved not to 

ray to them that shed innocent 

luid. They stickit him like a 
stirk at his ain door. Weel, the 
wife jaloused that they wad finish 
wi her (for she had ever backed 
her man up—he was aye richt, the 
rest were aye wrang); and when 
they were awa, she grippit little 
Elsie, and steekit her into a closet 
in the wa’. There was a chink in 
the buird, and she says to her— 
“Noo, lass, they are killin’ your 
feyther ootside, and when they hae 
kilt him, they will come back and 
kill me. Look weel at them when 
they come, and mind you swear to 
them when you see them in coort. 
Tll cast a peat on the fire the last 
thing to raise a bleeze, and struggle 
hard that you may take a guid 
look.” Marion Gray was a keen- 
spirited wife ; she was ane o’ the 
auld Leslie clan, and married her 
man for luve, but she was noo clean 
daft, and her last thocht on earth 
was to hang the loons. Auld Elspit 
had a picture o’ her mither, that 
was painted by a foreigneer when 
she was a lass,—a lanchin face, 
safter-like than Elspit’s. The bairn 
keeked thro’ the chink, and saw 
them murder her mither. It’s a 
terrible but true story,’ said Donald, 
wiping his brow, over which the 
sweat was running. ‘ But she had 
marked them weel, and swore to 
them afore the lords, I was there 
mysel ; and weel I mind it, tho’ I 
was but a wean at the time,—it’s 
sixty year this very fa’, There were 
the twa lords, sitting crackin’ in their 
red gowns like twa howdies, and a 
wheen glib lads wi’ horsehair wigs, 
and the prisoners ahint them. 
There was unca little against them, 
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though; and the writer body—a 
fat man, wi’ a red roun’ face like a 
haerst moon—was cock-sure they 
wad wun aff, till the lass was fetched 
in. Her face was deadly white, 
but her een burned like live peats. 
The writer-bodies were no for lat- 
tin’ her speak at first ; but she was 
sae quiet, and douce, and keen, that 
the leeds pit her in the box, and 
speert at her aboot the catechism, 
and the Testament, and the ten 
commandaments, and she answered 
every word freely and fairly. Then 
she looked lang at the men, and 
says quite quiet, pointing to ane 
and anither o’ them, “ You were 
there, and you were there, and you 
were there.” It was like as if she 
had spoken in a dwam, or aff a 
buik : there was nae dauntin’ her. 
The three loons were hangit, and 
Elspit gaed hame wi’ Whitey, that 
was sib to her feyther’s gude 
brither. She grew lang and bonny, 
and Sandy Gray courted her; but 
they say she never leuch again. 
And ‘deed, sir, he concluded, ‘ it 
was a burnin’ trouble for a young 
bairn.’ 

Having finished his narrative, 
Donald took a pull at the capacious 
flask which I handed to him. 
There are no abstainers among 
the northern hills, The sportsman 
‘takes his dram’ after he has slain 
his stag on Ben Vorlich, The 
fisher ‘takes his dram’ when his 
twenty-pound salmon lies on the 
grass at his feet. The pastor ‘ takes 
his dram’ after his Gaelic discourse. 
The bard ‘takes his dram’ when he 
has recounted the exploits of Fin- 
gal and the Fairshon. And each 
in succession ‘ blesses’ the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and 
‘tamns ta whisky tuty.’ 

Then, of course there are in- 
numerable other methods of con- 
suming time. The tide rises to the 
drawing-room window, so that 
Ardarnan is an admirable place for 
boating ; and all day long the water 
is covered with tiny craft, manned 
(if I may use the word) by angelic 
beings in crinolines and wide- 
awakes, who stir the echoes of the 
lonely hills— 

With silken murmurs and elastic sounds 
Of lady-laughters light. 


Life in the Highlands. 


A turf that is softer than velvet 
and ‘ greener than emeralds newly 
broken, is (as Dante observes) 
peculiarly suited for croquet, and 
that seductive pursuit—which 
seems to have been beneficently 
invented to invite public attention 
to a neat ankle ; for a pretty foot 
under an artfully tucked-up petti- 
coat, never looks prettier than when 
placed on a croquet-ball—occupies 
the hour after breakfast and the 
hour before dinner very judiciously. 
Then besides the sea-trout in the 
burn, and the grouse and ptarmigan 
on the mountains, there is a famous 
hill-side seamed by alder and fern- 
fringed glenlets, adown whose 
pebbly bottoms the purest water 
in the world gushes, where a shot 
at an old black-cock may be had of 
an autumn afternoon. Did. you 
ever shoot a patriarchal black-cock ? 
If you have, go down on your 
knees and thank the gracious Im- 
mortals ; for few joys in this bad 
world are more ravishing than the 
spectacle of an ‘heroic black-a- 
moor’ (to use the words in which 
Sir Charles Napier commemorated 


his enemy, Hoche Mohamed Seedee) 
wrestling with death in mid-air, 
and then descending, with a mighty 


thud, on the heather. Such a joy 
was vouchsafed to the present 
writer not many days since; and 
it is needless to add that, having 
bathed his face in the clear stream 
(for the day was oppressively 
sultry), he laid his victim out in 
tender state at his feet, and smoked 
a pipe of thanksgiving over the 
illustrious dead. A day whose 
characters are tracedin gold! And 
then—as he went home that even- 
ing down the woody glen and 
across the lake—what magical 
blues and purples and violets upon 
the mountain peaks, behind which 
the sun had newly sunk, and what 
a glory of mystical light—mystical 
as the light in the Morte d' Arthure, 
the light with which poets and 
painters have invested Arthur, and 
Guenevere, and Lancelot—upon the 
mountainsides! And then—when 
the other shore was reached—what 
welcome from friends, old and new, 
who waited him on the beach !— 
foremost among them, of course 
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(Scotch blue-bells twisted through 
the sashes of their bonnets, and 
their hands filled with brilliant 
sea-shells), two twin maidens six 
years old—the daintiest little 
angels out of heaven—whose bless- 
ing rests continually on that happy 
innocence and spotless purity. 
Cannot we recover the blameless 
life? Is there no Bethesda pool 
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in which to bathe the stained soul 
and the wearied body? Let us lie 
down, my pets, on this grassy bank, 
and you shall teach me the inno- 
cent secret of childhood. In vain: 
in vain. Even the great and wise 
Paracelsus, who was uncorrupted 
by the logic of the schools, did 
re that such a cure could 
real, 


A spotless child sleeps on the flowering moss— 
Tis well for him ; but when a sinful man, 
Envying such slumber, may desire to put 

His guilt away, shall he return at once 


To rest—by lying there ? 


Such are the autumn days of the 
sportsman ; but if you are not 
a sportsman, sit down by the 
autumnal sea, and muse over the 
autumnal moralists, There are a 
set of books that I always keep 
for autumn, that harmonize well 
with the yellow fields. and the ripe 
berries, and the noise of rooks 
‘that gather in the waning woods.’ 
Some writers never grow old. 
They have discovered that elixir 
vite for which the Alchemist strove 
as eagerly as he did for gold, 
Sydney Smith was one of them, 
He enjoyed perpetual youth. The 
letters written by him in advanced 
years are as bright and buoyant as 
those he wrote when at college. 
His animal spirits never flagged— 
his boyish spring andabandon never 
wearied, The same may be said of 
the tender and whimsical humanity 
of Charles Lamb. Lamb does not 
age. All his life he is like a boy 
in a man’s coat. It would seem, 
in fact, as though there were some 
ethereal quality in wit which em- 
balms the faculties, and prevents 
decay. ‘These wise witty men— 
Thomas Hood, Lamb, Sydney 
Smith (and Sydney Smith was as 
wise as he was witty, being, in 
truth, one of the shrewdest and 
soundest thinkers of his day)—are 
perennial springs which do not dry 
up. There are other virtues, no 
doubt, which keep one young. We 
cannot fancy Charlotte Bronté, for 
instance, growing old; nor is it 
sasy to associate that keen, bright, 
eager, passionate, anxious, inquir- 
ing spirit with grey hairs and a 
wrinkled brow. The soul would 


have retained its youth. The blade 
would have remained sharp and 
luminous to the last, whatever 
became of the scabbard. 

I know scarcely any letters more 
delightful than those written by 
some of those wonderfully witty 
people to children and grandchil- 
dren. They do not unbend for the 
nonce ; were they to unbend the 
charm would depart; but they do 
not need to unbend, for they are 
children at heart, and the language 
of childhood is their native tongue. 
The trenchant faculty is seen at 
play,—like sheet lightning, which 
carries no bolt or sting, and whose 
flashes do not hurt. I fancy that a 
certain great legendary historian 
must have written many such let- 
ters, kind, wise, happily and 
quaintly nonsensical; but until 
the time for publication arrives 
(may it be long deferred !), we must 
be content with those we have al- 
ready stored. There are some very 
pleasant specimens of the style in 
Jeffrey's correspondence—one, for 
instance, to his little granddaugh- 
ter, ‘Nancy, which commences 
with a choice page of nonsense 
verses in prose. 

But Thomas Hood was the master 
of the craft. Have we even yet 
rendered full justice to Thomas 
Hood? There was an element in 
his genius—a severe and almost 
tragic element, which renders him 
somewhat out of place in thie 
throng of witty and ingenious 
idlers. Not that he was deficient 
in the lighter graces and accom- 
plishments that are there impera- 
tively required, On the contrary, 
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for happy and apparently inex- 
haustible wit, many of his poems 
are quite unrivalled. But it points 
a moral as often as it adorns a tale. 
Few men have looked at so many of 
the social cankers of the time with 
such keen insight, and so much 
remorseful sympathy. And even 
when this purpose is not expressly 
or crane set forth, through the 
leasant irony of his lighter 
umour, we can often detect a 
tone of exquisite and unconscious 
pathos, as though the strong genius 
of the satirist were never alto- 
gether wanting in earnest tender- 
ness. I love Hood as the brave 
and honest gentleman, the upright 
and unaffected reformer, the enemy, 
to the death, of malice, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness ; but he 
is never more entirely loveable 
than when ‘babbling o’ green fields’ 
to the children of his friends, 
His daughter has published half-a- 
dozen of these charming letters 
addressed to Dr. Elliot’s boys and 
girls—instinct with fun, tender- 
ness, good-nature, and a lovely 
purity and uprightness, ‘I pro- 


mised you a letter,’ he writes to 


May, ‘and here it is. I was sure 
to remember it; for you are as 
hard to forget as you are soft to 
roll down a hill with. What fun 
it was! only so prickly, I thought 
I had a porcupine in one pocket, 
and a Saletan in the other. The 
next time before we kiss the earth 
we will have its face well shaved.’ 
*Dunnie’ and ‘ Jeanie’ are at the 
sea-side, and so he discourses to 
them of its wonders in a style 
that smacks of the sea-breeze, for 
he loved the sea, ‘Of course you 
have bathed, he says to Dunnie, 
‘but have you learned to swim 
yet? It is rather easy in salt 
water, and diving is still easier, 
even, than at the sink I only 
swim in fancy, and strike out new 
ideas! Some people say that every 
ninth wave is Sioae than the rest. 
I have often counted, but never 
found it come true, except with 
tailors, of whom every ninth isa 
man. Then there’s fishing at the 
sea-side, I used to catch flat-fish 
with a very long string line. It 
was like swimming a kite! The 
VOL. LXVL. NO, CCCXCVIL, 
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best plan if you want flat-fish 
where there are none, is to bring 
codlins and hammer them into 
dabs. Once I caught a plaice, and 
seeing it all over red spots, thought 
I had caught the measles,’ ‘If 
you do catch a big crab with 
strong claws,’ he tells Jeanie, ‘and 
like experiments, you can shut him 
up in a cupboard with a loaf of 
sugar, and you can see whether he 
will break it with his nippers. I 
have heard that you bathe in the 
sea, which is very refreshing, but 
it requires care; for if you stay 
under water too long, you may 
come up a mermaid, who is onl 

half a lady, with a fish’s tail, 
which she can boil if she like. 
You had better try this with your 
doll—whether it turns her into 
half a “ doll-fin.” I hope you like 
the sea; I always did when I was 
a child, which was about two years 
ago. When the sea is too rough, 
if you pour the sweet oil out of the 
cruet all over it, and wait for a 
calm, it will be quite smooth— 
much smoother than a dressed 
salad. Some time ago exactly, 
there used to be, about the part of 
the coast where you are, large 
white birds with black-tipped 
wings, that went flying and scream- 
ing over the sea, and now and then 
lunged into the water after a fish! 
Sele they catch their sprats 
now with nets or hooks and lines. 
Do you ever see such birds? We 
used to call them “ gulls,” but they 
didn’t mind it! Did you ever 
taste the sea-water? The fishes 
are so fond of it they keep drinking 
it allthe daylong. Dip your little 
finger in, and then suck it to see 
how it tastes. The water of the 
sea is so saline I wonder nobody 
catches salt fish in it. By the bye, 
did you ever dive your head under 
water, with your legs up in the air 
like a duck, and try whether you 
could cry “quack?’ Some ani- 
mals can! I would try, but there 
is no sea here, and so I am forced 
to dip into books, Did you ever 
try, like a little crab, to run two 
ways at once? See if you can do 
it, for it is good fun; never mind 
tumbling over yourself a little at 
first.’ ‘ Well, how happy you must 
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be! Childhood is such a joyous, 
merry time; and I often wish I 
was two or three children! But I 
suppose I can’t be, else I would be 
Jeanie, and May, and Dunnie 
Elliot.” And so he runs on in a 
vein of happy playfulness, not 
without a sigh for the childhood 
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which has passed away, ‘ about two 
years ago.’ This is ‘ child’s play,’ 
no doubt; but it is the ‘child’s 
play’ of a great natural wit. 

But there are other men who 
assume old age with cheerfulness, 
and on whom it sits well, like the 
cloak of a Venetian noble. 


The clouds that gather round the setting sun, 


Wordsworth has said, 


Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 


The attractiveness of the autumnal 
moralist depends on this ‘sober 
colouring.’ Age has mellowed him. 
The pensive light of sunset lies on 
his page. Tacitus, who chronicles 
decay, is the historian; Cowper 
and Vaughan, the poets; Cer- 
vantes and Henry Taylor, the 
dramatists; Walton, Montaigne, 
Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, the 
philosophers — for autumn. Don 
Quixote, like The Complete Angler, 
is never thoroughly understood 
before middle life. ‘The boy scorns 
the crazy steed and his crazier 
rider. But we—old men, that is, 
like ourselves — hold in high ho- 
nour the benevolent visionary, and 
feel that that heroic wilfulness, 
that mild, and garrulous, and up- 
right simplicity, merit the meed 
that has not been withheld from 
many meaner martyrs. I am not 
certain which part of Mr. Henry 
Taylor's admirable Philip Van 
Artevelde I prefer. In the first we 
have pure love, stainless honour, 
the confident audacity of youth: 
in the other, a saddened and some- 
what sullied manhood. But the 
subdued, mellow, complex lights 
that touch the sinful passion, and 
the moody hero, as he nears ‘his 
disastrous journey’s doubtful close,’ 
are profoundly interesting, more 
subtlely and intricately pictu- 
resque, perhaps, than the un- 
clouded blaze of noonday. 

But of all the autumnal moral- 
ists commend me to Sir Thomas 
Browne. The Religio Medici is a 
ripe book—like the peach just 
ready to fall, which a single touch 
will dislodge—but it is not a mature 
book. This is rather enigmatical, 
perhaps: but I mean that while 


there is none of the harshness or 
rawness of youth in the writer, his 
character has not matured through 
a consistent and orderly growth. 
On the contrary, he has ‘ripened’ 
into chronic wilfulness and quaint 
disfigurement. Yet the charm of 
the book is inexhaustible. It bears 
repeated perusal better than any 
other English writing, Shakspeare’s 
alone excepted, that I am ac- 
quainted with. Sir Thomas's 
egotism—though its display is 
scarcely so sincere—is as perfect 
as Montaigne’s. ‘I know pages of 
the book by heart,’ Lonedat said 
to me the other day, ‘yet I have 
not the least idea of what it is all 
about.’ Many of us, I suppose, 
are in the same predicament. It 
is difficult to disengage the argu- 
ment from the riotous paradoxes 
and eloquent epigrams in which it 
is wrapt up. ‘The style, indeed, is 
so entirely the writer’s own, that 
it is hard to characterize it aright. 
It is distinguished chiefly, perhaps, 
by a singular verbal audacity—a 
perfect fearlessness in the use of 
words. ‘A happy fraud against 
excessive lamentation; ‘nor any 
propitiation for the covenant of the 
grave.’ In this respect a modern 

ainter sometimes recals the Old 
Master. Both Sir Thomas Browne 
and Mr. Ruskin use words which 
other men would hesitate to use,— 
in unusual situations and in an un- 
looked-for connexion ; thereby at- 
taining the pointedness of surprise 
and the force of epigram. Apart 
from the richness, colour, and subtle 
music of the Religio Medici—apart 
from felicity of epithet and fertility 
of allusion—there is remarkable 
majesty and natural loftiness in its 
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diction. The writer is perfectly 
familiar: yet he condescends like 
a king. - One experiences a sensible 
pleasure in reading such sentences 
as these, a pleasure which does not 
depend in any measure upon the 
sense which they convey :— 


Nor must a few differences, more re- 
markable in the eyes of man than perhaps 
in the judgment of God, excommunicate 
from heaven one another, much less those 
Christians who are in a manner all 
martyrs, maintaining their faith in the 
noble way of persecution, and serving 
God in the fire, whereas we honour him 
in the sunshine. . . . Death is the cure 
of all diseases. There is no catholicon 
or universal remedy I know but this, 
which, though nauseous to queasy 
stomachs, yet, to prepared appetites, is 
nectar, and a pleasant potion of immor- 
tality. . . . Sleep is that death by which 
we may be said to die daily—in fine, so 
like death, I dare not trust it without 
my prayers, and a half adieu unto the 
world, and take my farewell in a colloquy 
with God. This [he continues, after 
quoting some verses of a sacred hymn] is 
the dormative I take to bedward : I need 
no other laudanum than this to make me 
sleep: after which I close my eyes in 
security, content to take my leave of the 
sun, and sleep unto the resurrection. . 
Pagan vain glories, which thought the 
world might last for ever, had encourage- 
ment for ambition, and finding no Atropos 
unto the immortality of their names, 
were never damped with the necessity of 
oblivion. . . . Happy are they whom 
privacy makes innocent, who deal so with 
men in this world, that they are not 
afraid to meet them in the next, who, 
when they die, make no commotion 
among the dead, and are not touched with 
that poetical taunt of Isaiah.* . . . That 
mystical metal of gold exposed unto the 
violence of fire, grows only hot, and 
liquifies, but consumeth not: so when 
the consumable and volatile pieces of our 
body shall be refined into a more im- 
pregnable and fixed temper, like gold, 
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though they suffer from the actions of 
flames, they shall never perish, but lie 
immortal in the arms of fire. 


‘Lie immortal in the arms of 
fire! There is nothing grander in 
Paradise Lost, 

Yet when we come to consider 
the meaning attentively, we find 
that in spite of the paradoxical 
attitude, there is often sagacious 
insight and sound sense at bot- 
tom. 

‘IT can hardly think there was 
any ever scared into heaven: 
they go the fairest way to heaven 
that would serve God without a 
hell. Other mercenaries that crouch 
unto him in fear of hell, though 
they term themselves the servants, 
are indeed but the slaves of the 
Almighty . . . There go so many 
circumstances to piéce up one 
good action, that it is a lesson to 
be good, and we are forced to be 
virtuous by the book.’ 

These are the sober words of a 
sober thinker. That he should 
immediately afterwards arrive at 
the conclusion that ‘ Eve miscarried 
of me before she conceived of 
Cain,’ is, no doubt, rather startling : 
but, after all, not a little of the 
charm of the book is owing, it 
must be owned, to this quaint and 
whimsical logic. 

‘“ Before Abraham was, I am,” is 
the saying of Christ: yet it is true 
in some sense if I say it of myself: 
for I was not only before myself, 
but Adam,—that is, in the idea of 
God, and the decree of that synod 
held from all eternity. And in 
this sense I say the world was be- 
fore the Creation, and at the end 
before it had a beginning: and 
thus was I dead before I was alive: 
though my grave be England, my 





* ‘Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth up 
the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth ; it hath raised up from their 


thrones all the kings of the nations. 


All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we? art thou become like unto us? 


Thy pomp is brought 


down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols: the worm is spread under thee, and 
the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning ! how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations!. . 
They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and consider thee, saying, Is this 
the man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms ; that made the 
world as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof ; that opened not the house of 
his prisoners —Isaiah xiv. 9-17. 
3D2 
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dying place was Paradise: and 
= miscarried of me before she 
conceived of Cain.’ 

So let us all, during these 
autumn afternoons, read the 
Religio Medici and the Urn Burial 
once again. You must like the 
good knight of Norwich. Sir 
Thomas is not, indeed, a very lively 
writer ; for, like most moralists, 
he loves to wander among the 







UR ancestors, Celtic and Saxon, 
gave simply appropriate names 
—so graphically appropriate some- 
times as to become picturesque— 
to the prominent features of their 
new and our old country, to their 
settlements on its coasts and their 
cleared townships in the British 
3ush: names which indicate the 
patch of snow lingering in summer 
on the top of the mountain and 
the granite or sandstone outcrop- 
ping from its sides ; names which 
make you see the stillness of the 
leaden lake or hear the rush of 
the torrent, which tell you that 
this town must stand at the mouth 
of a river, that far inland, where 
once for miles around might be 
heard the whisper of the oak 
leaves, that other beside a stream 
to which the deer used to come 
down to drink by moonlight. At 
any rate in modern times, the colo- 
nizing descendants of these sen- 
sible godfathers seem, with few 
exceptions, to have lost the art of 
framing a fit, forcible, homogeneous 
local nomenclature. We will not 
find fault with the very old custom 
—a custom which has transferred 
Carthago from Africa to Spain, and 
thence, with a slight modification, 
across the Atlantic—of christening 
settlements abroad after places in 
the old country. The natural sen- 
timent which prompts the practice 
atones for the incongruities to 
which it often leads—inland Liver- 
pools, consisting of little more than 
a public house, a general store, and 
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tombs, Shakspeare dallies with 
death through the mouths of 
clowns and kings (as in Antony and 
Cleopatra, and that wonderful scene 
in the fourth act of Measure for 
Measure), and his fooling is more 
effective than direct and serious 
treatment could be: yet it is not 
more effective than the grand and 
solemn trifling of the eligio 
Medici, 

SHIRLEY. 


a lock-up—and also for the geogra- 
phical uncertainties it occasions— 


Certus enim promisit Apollo 
Ambiguam tellure nova Salaminafuturam, 


But what is Hecuba to the United 
States, that they should have called 
one of their cities Troy? Cairo, 
Memphis, Corinth, Cincinnati, 
again, alternating with Browns- 
villes and Popkinsburgs,—what an 
eyesore to any one who hates lin- 
guistic hotch-potch, and loves to 
discover meaning in the names of 
places ; a meaning beyond the bald 
facts that this township was named 
after one nobody who was an offi- 
cial, long ago forgotten, in the State 
or Territory, and that after another 
who was the first to ‘locate’ him- 
self in the forest—what a chart of 
offence does the horrid jumble 
make of the map of the United 
States, hideous enough already 
through the lack of the curve of 
beauty in its boundary-lines. Why 
were not our transatlantic cousins 
wise enough to retain more of the 
musical, expressive Indian names? 
When these were wanting, why 
could they not have invented some- 
thing to ear and mind a good deal 
more like an equivalent ? 

The rich reduplications, the 
brook-like gurgle of clustered 
vowels and liquids of the native 
names—pregnant with artless pic- 
tures of nature—are still to a cer- 
tain extent used by the white 
settlers in Australia. Their only 
attempt at nomenclature after the 
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manner of the ancients is, we be- 
lieve, the not very grammatical 
name they have bestowed on a pro- 
perty in New South Wales, known 
as ‘the Ultimo Estate.’ We will 
not stop to inquire why Mr. Went- 
worth’s estate on the shores of Port 
Jackson has been called Vaucluse, 
but—to say nothing of downright 
barbarisms like Bendigo and Black- 
one Gully, for which rowdyish 

iggers are responsible—we must 
protest against the appellations 
with which the vanity of proprie- 
tors and the friendly or fulsome 
flattery of discoverers and sur- 
veyors have spotted the map of 
Australia. Some of these common- 
place-looking names, however, have 
a meaning that is interesting, or at 
any rate sufficient to warrant them. 
For instance, just as Natal was so 
called because it was discovered on 
Christmas-day, Florida because on 
Palm Sunday the eastern boundary 
of the Gulf of Mexico was first 
seen by sailors, and Ascension Isle 
because upon Ascension-day Euro- 
pean eyes detected that tiny dark 
mole upon the bright face of the 


Southern Atlantic; so Patrick’s 
Plains derive their name from the 
fact that on the festival of Ireland’s 
patron saint their discoverers rode 
into the long grass, high as the 
saddlebow, which covered them. 
As a specimen of commonplace 


which is also common sense, 
Maiden’s Punt—already written 
Maidenspunt—upon the Murray, 
may be taken. A man of the name 
of Maiden kept a ‘public’ and a 
punt for the accommodation of 
overlanders’ who wished to con- 
vey their cattle, bred in New South 
Wales, but wanted in Victoria, 
across what has been too grandilo- 
quently termed ‘the Australian 
Mississippi.’ Around the aforesaid 
nucleus a township is fast crystal- 
lizing ; or perhaps, considering its 
amorphous appearance, we ought 
rather to say encrusting itself. 
Perchance, in days far distant, the 
real origin of the name will be for- 
gotten, and a St. Mary Overy (0’ 
the Ferry) legend be evolved from 
Maidenspunt. 

When the first settler in a place 
was also its discoverer—a discoverer 
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who had braved danger and hard- 
ship—he had, of course, a full 
right to call his city after his name. 
Such names pleasantly but far too 
sone diversify the dull assem- 
blage of titles derived from stay- 
at-home English statesmen—often 
those whose memory, it might be 
thought, democratic colonies would 
have no desire to keep green— 
Australian officials, for the most 
art obscure, and private Austra- 
ians who in town or bush have 
done nothing to warrant the cut- 
ting of their names upon their 
country, which disfigures the Aus- 
tralian map. There can be no 
doubt, moreover, as to the pro- 
priety of another class of the names 
that fringe the coast and dot the 
interior of the chart of the great 
island continent—those which im- 
mortalize men of the breed of 
Cabot and Columbus, Bruce and 
Burton. 

The Portuguese appear to have 
been the first Europeans who ever 
saw the dusky Australian bush 
looming dreary beyond walls of 
frowning crags or wearisome 
reaches of bright sand and dismal 
scrub; but since they chose to 
keep their discovery to themselves, 
they have themselves to thank for 
the length of time during which 
they have been deprived of the 
fame their navigators had earned. 
Explorers are needed to discover 
their discoverers. One, Heredia, 
has been found by the industry of 
an Englishman, and in honour of 
him we hope soon to see marked 
upon the map an Heredia head or 
bay. The Spaniard Torres, again, 
may thank the English for a last- 
ing record of his Australian dis- 
coveries. A copy of the account 
of them which he addressed to his 
king he deposited at Manila. 
With Manila it fell into English 
hands, and in consequence the 
strait between Australia and New 
Guinea—a passage rediscovered 
by Captain Cook—is now called 
after Torres. Not only its old 
name—New Holland, about as in- 
appropriate one for so parched a 
country as could have been devised 
—but many a quaint Dutch appel- 
lation bristling or sprawling along 
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its north, north-west, west, and 
south-west shores bears witness to 
the important part which the 
Mynheers took in tracing the out- 
line of Australia. Two of these— 
Dirk Hartog Island and Endragt 
Land (so called from the vessel 
Hartog commanded)—from the 
days when we first read Guy Man- 
nering and used to pore over the 
blank map of the new New World, 
little dreaming that in years to 
come we should tread in shoe- 
leather, instead of fancy, the soil it 
symbolized, have had a mysterious 
fascination for us. They have 
called up visions of that other 
Dirk—broad-shouldered, _ belted, 
booted, shaggy-capped and flinty- 
hearted—who, enraged at the burn- 
ing of his lugger, flung Kennedy 
over the ‘ gauger’s loup’ and a rock 
after him, carried off Harry Ber- 
tram, shot Meg Merrilies in the 
Point of Warrock cavern,strangled 
Glossin in prison, and then hanged 
himself. Doubtless we have done 
Dirk Hartog great wrong in making 
him a twin brother of Dirk Hat- 
teraick ; we must refer his shade 
for satisfaction to the laws, or 
rather the caprices, of mental asso- 
ciation. With one Dutch name 
that figures on the Australian map 
there is associated a little bit of 
the ‘romance of real life,’ romance 
of an agreeable nature. Abel 
Jansen Tasman, whose name has 
been given to other portions of the 
‘fifth quarter’ of the world, has 
recently, as is well known, been 
made name-giver to the island 
which, when ‘he discovered it, not 
knowing it to be an island, he 
called Van Diemen’s Land, in 
honour of Anthony Van Diemen, 
Governor-General of Batavia, ‘our 
master who sent us out to make 
discoveries.’ So runs the common 
chronicle; but a glorifying gloss 
has been ‘added, to the effect that 
Abel loved the daughter of the 
said Anthony, and strove to win 
the damsel by propitiating the 
father. What a pretty story this 
would be if one could but get rid 
of the conviction that the lovers 
must both have been, in nautical 
yhrase, excessively broad in the 
eam. The love-story is darkened 
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in a far more serious way by the 
remembrance that the island after- 
wards became a hell on earth,— 
Von Demon’s Land, as the French- 
man called it, intending no parody, 
but thinking that he was making 
use of the name which its owners 
had very fitly given it. The best 
known stream of the only convict 
colony at present existing in 
Australia, is indebted for its title 
to the surprise of Vlaming when 
he saw squadrons of black swans— 
no rare aves in Australia—floating 
on its bosom, and called it after 
them. Passing on to English navi- 
gators, we find that Dampier, ‘the 
bold buccaneer,’ has given his 
name to an archipelago and a dis- 
trict on the north-west coast of 
Australia. Not much respect has 
been shown to the memory of Cook 
by those who have entered into the 
fruits of his labours, A county in 
New South Wales, a ward in the 
city of Sydney, and a small stream 
falling into Botany Bay, are, if we 
remember rightly, the only bearers 
of his name in the great country 
of which he was the practical dis- 
coverer. By the bye, what a diffe- 
rent place is ‘the Bay’ from what 
used to be the Old Bailey, indeed 
the general English, notion of it. 
Brightly blue ave its waters, whose 
loneliness is only enlivened by sea- 
birds, a few fishing-boats, one or 
two small coasters, and now and 
then a steamer freighted with 
Sydney holiday-makers bound to 
the hotel and Zoological Gardens, 
which are the chief social ‘ feature’ 
of its shores, Dazzlingly white is 
the sand upon its beaches ; melan- 
choly are the bush and _ scrub 
which fringe its sides, their soli- 
tude sparsely broken by a slab hut 
or a weather-boarded cottage. 
Most melancholy is the waste of 
swamp and sandhills which divides 
the Bay from Sydney. Beholding 
the bright loneliness, the bright 
barrenness of Botany Bay, you 
marvel whence you got your notion 
of its crowded heaps of festering 
crime, its lush and lovely vege- 
tation. Bass and Flinders’ cir- 
cumnavigation of Tasmania in a 
decked boat, Bass’s previous ex- 
plorations in a whale-boat, Flin- 
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ders’ subsequent discoveries in his 
ship, well entitle them to be re- 
membered in the seas and on the 
shores of Australia. The French 
did something towards the exa- 
mination of those shores, but verily 
the nation which plumes itself 
upon its chivalrous honour was 
miserably represented by Baudin, 
who an and paraded Flinders’ 
discoveries, whilst the Englishman 
for seven years was kept a prisoner 
in Mauritius, to prevent him from 
unmasking the imposture, There 
is not a more unsailorlike trick on 
record. 

Of the land-explorers whose 
names spangle the map of Australia, 
those are peculiarly interesting 
who perished in the wilderness, 
Our space will only permit us to 
mention a few of the most pro- 
minent of these in days gone by. 
In the Sydney Botanic Gardens 
there is a little obelisk, islanded in 
a - over-arched with tall, grace- 
ful weeping willows, and bearing 
this inscription: ‘ Erected to the 
Memory of Allan Cunningham, 
Botanist, 1844.’ Nine years before 
that date, whilst attached to an 
expedition under the command of 
Sir Thomas Livingstone (then 
Major) Mitchell, Cunningham, the 
enterprising son of the pleasant 
writer of the same name, was 
killed by the blacks as he gathered 
ang on the banks of the Bogan 
River. Captain Barker met witha 
similar fate at Encounter Bay. 
Naked and carrying a compass, he 
had swum across a swift current 
for exploring purposes, when he 
was set upon by the aborigines, 
who pierced him with their spears 
as he plunged again into the stream, 
which swept his lifeless body out 
to sea. Of Kennedy’s party of 
thirteen, which started in_ 1848, 
only a black fellow came back. In 
the same year Leichhardt set out 
on his last expedition. It was long 
before the colonists would relin- 
quish all hope of seeing him, and 
at least a remnant of his gallant 
band, once more ; but vainly have 
they been sought for. The precise 
nature of their fate remains one of 
the many secrets of the silent bush. 
There can be little doubt, however, 
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that long since they reached that 
undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns. 

The map of Australia has re- 
cently been inscribed with the 
names of two more martyrs in the 
cause of science-—Burke and Wills 
who, with their followers, King and 
Gray, were the first white men by 
whom the Australian continent was 
ever crossed. The feat had almost 
been accomplished by Macdougall 
Stuart, the gallant, sagacious, ex- 
perienced South Australian ex- 
plorer ; but Victoria was destined, 
in exploration as in many other 
respects, to take precedence of her 
colonial sisters. A narrative of the 
Victorian expedition, which, start- 
ing excellently appointed from the 
Yarra Yarra, had been reduced, 
by misunderstanding, mismanage- 
ment, disease, and death, to only 
four men when it reached the 
Flinders—of whom only one sur- 
vived to tell by word of mouth of 
the success of the enterprise—can 
scarcely fail to interest. So glorious 
is the courage to be recorded—so 
very, very sad is the suffering that 
must be revealed. 

On the 2oth of August, 1860, the 
exploring party left Melbourne, 
The commander was Robert O’ Hara 
Burke, a Galway man, and a re- 
lative of Sir Richard Bourke, who 
has been called the ‘most states- 
manlike and liberal-minded’ Go- 
vernor New South Wales has been 
fortunate enough to welcome, and 
whom she has singled out for the 
honour of a statue, which, with a 
green bloom upon its bronze, is the 
first object which attracts the at- 
tention of those who enter by the 
principal gates the romantic jumble 
of lawn, wood, and sea-o’erhanging 
cliff which forms the ‘ Outer 
Domain’ of Sydney. Mr. Burke 
studied at the Woolwich Military 
Academy, but eventually entered 
the Austrian service. His regiment, 
one of Hungarian hussars, havin 
been disbanded in 1848, he obtaine 
an appointment in the Irish con- 
stabulary. In 1853 Mr. Burke 
emigrated to Victoria, and was at 
once made an inspector in the 
colonial police. When the Crimean 
war broke out he returned to 
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Europe, hoping to obtain a com- 
mission, in, we presume, the irre- 
gular forces which then were raised 
on the side of the allies. Being 
disappointed, he went back to 
Victoria, and resumed his police 
duties, in the discharge of which 
he appears to have attained great 
popularity. The second in com- 
mand was Mr. G. J. Landells, a 
gentleman who had been employed 
to purchase camels in India for the 
expedition, and who was engaged 
to accompany it for the sake of his 
experience in the management of 
those animals, Third, afterwards 
second, in command, was William 
John Wills, the son of a Devonshire 
medical practitioner, and himself 
a distinguished student at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
‘gold rush’ of 1852 carried Mr. 
Wills across the world. His father 
and other members of his family 
joined him at Ballarat, and for 
some time he assisted his father in 
his practice amongst the diggers. 
Astronomy, meteorology, and wan- 
derings over virgin soil, were, how- 
ever, Wills’s pet pursuits. He 
became a land-surveyor under 
Government; was afterwards as- 
sistant in the Magnetic and Meteo- 
rological Observatory of Victoria ; 
and finally, had his fondest wishes 
gratified by his appointment to the 
ost of observer and surveyor in 

urke’s expedition. Its medical 
officer and botanist was Dr. Herman 
Beckler ; its artist, naturalist, and 
geologist, Dr. Ludwig Becker. A 
foreman and nine carefully-selected 
associates were appointed to look 
after the stores, horses, &c. To 
three natives of India, under the 
supervision of Mr. Landells, the 
care of the camels was consigned. 
King, we may mention, was origi- 
nally a soldier. Gray, whom Burke 
engaged on his route, had been a 
sailor. 

The costly equipment of the Vic- 
torian expedition contrasts strik- 
ingly with the couple of followers 
with whom Stuart reached a point 
within two hundred and fifty miles 
of the shores of Carpentaria. He 
had more men with him (having 
found the natives hostile in his 
former trip), when impenetrable 
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forests and failing provisions com- 
pelled him to return without shout- 
ing 6ddarra, after getting within 
ninety miles of the gulf; but his 
party seems still to have been far 
more manageableand moveable than 
the Victorian. After a journey 
yerformed with his usual rapidity, 
i brought back every man he 
took out, alive and well. Of the 
fifty horses he had taken he had 
lost but four. In consequence of 
the large quantity of stores Mr. 

3urke was furnished with for the 
formation of a depét in the interior 
as a point dappui, his progress to 
the Murray, which divides Victoria 
from New South Wales, and thence 
to Menindie, on the Darling, in the 
latter colony, was very slow. On 
the Darling, unfortunately, dis- 
putes arose between the leader of 
the expedition and two of his 
subalterns, Mr. Landells and the 
Doctor. The former malcontent’s 
connexion with the expedition 
ceased ; the latter tendered his 
resignation, Burke resolved to 
divide his party. Taking with 
him Wills, six men, sixteen camels, 
and fifteen horses, he pushed on 
for Cooper’s Creek, in Queensland, 
leaving the rest of his band to 
follow more leisurely with the 
heavy portion of the stores. Mr. 
Wright, an experienced bushman 
with whom he had fallen in on the 
Darling, and whom he had recom- 
mended to the committee under 
whose auspices the expedition was 
fitted out, as a most eligible person 
to be appointed third officer, vice 
Wills promoted, vice Landells re- 
tired, accompanied the pioneer 
party for more than two hundred 
miles. He piloted them through a 
well grassed and watered country 
to Torowoto Swamp (half way be- 
tween the Darling and Cooper’s 
Creek), which they reached on the 
29th October, and whence Wright 
returned to bring up the party 
left at Menindie. Burke reached 
Cooper’s Creek on the 11th of 
November, and on the 2oth fixed 
upon a spot for a depdt, but he 
was driven from it by rats on the 
5th of December. The depédt was 
permanently established lower 
down. Here he again divided his 
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party, leaving a Mr. Brahe in charge 
of the reserve stores, until Wright 
should arrive, at the head of three 
subordinates, two European and 
one Indian ; six camels and twelve 
horses were also left at the depdt. 
With Wills, King, Gray, six camels, 
one horse, and twelve weeks’ pro- 
visions, Burke started on Sunday, 
the 16th of December, bound for 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
diaries, &c., of Wills, which display 
a cool courage that makes us proud 
to share with him the name of 
Englishman, and the narrative of 
King, the sole survivor, given to 
his rescuer, Mr. Alfred Howitt, 
together with a scrap or two of 
poor Burke’s, to whom, probably, 
the sabre-hilt was a far pleasanter 
object to handle than the pen- 
cai are the sources from which 
we learn the most memorable suc- 
cess of the outward journey, the 
most melancholy close of thereturn. 

At twenty minutes to seven on 
the summer Sunday morning—that 
is, when a foggy or frosty Decem- 
ber night was nipping noses in 
England—the little party left the 
depdt-camp, accompanied until 
four P.M. by Brahe. They followed 
Cooper’s Creek to a point where 
sandstone ranges cross it, down to 
which spot its banks are very 
rugged. Grass and ‘saltbush,’ how- 
ever, grow pretty freely on both 
sides, A large tribe of black fel- 
lows pestered the adventurers with 
interested proffers of hospitality, 
inviting them to witness a ‘ corro- 
borree, in order to be able to pilfer 
them. The importunity of these 
would-be hosts could only be 
quieted by the somewhat brusque 
expedient of a threat to shoot 
them unless their biddings became 
less pressing. According to Wills, 
the black fellows in the neighbour- 
hood of Cooper’s Creek, although a 
fine race physically, are very cow- 
ardly. ‘Something real, cool, and 
solid, lies before you,’ writes Currer 
Bell in Shirley, ‘something un- 
romantic as Monday morning, when 
all who have work wake with the 
consciousness that they must rise 
and betake themselves thereto,’ 
When the lonely four arose next 
morning and saddled their long- 
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necked, long-lipped beasts, their 
last deaaek connecting link 
with civilization lost, although 
they did not dream of the desertion 
in store for them, their ‘Monday 
morning’ must have been any- 
thing but ‘unromantic,.’ They still 
fullowed the Creek, finding its 
course very sinuous, and here and 
there its channel dried up. The 
expanses of water they met with, 
however, in this, in Australian 
phrase, ‘chain of ponds,’ are de- 
scribed as ‘magnificent,’ -and 
‘abounding in waterfowl of all 
kinds,’ If the waterfowl literally 
‘abounded’ and were ‘ of all kinds’ 
known to Victorians, the plumed 
collections must have been almost 
as magnificent as the pluvial, even 
in a water-worshipping Australian 
explorer’s eyes. ‘1 do not believe,’ 
says the author of that unpretend- 
ing but very interesting little book, 
Bush Wanderings of a Naturalist, 
‘that any country in the world is 
better adapted by nature asa home 
for waterfowl, than Australia,’ Oozy 
oases, fringed with reed, and rush, 
and tea-tree, dot its general aridity, 
and although in proportion to the 
extent of the country in which they 
occur, these oases are insignificant, 
yet in proportion to the extent of 
many other countries they are 
large; and a rarely ruffled tran- 
quillity broods over them, which 
can be rarely equalled in busier 
lands amid whose marsh-flags float 
little mallard infants in no need of 
watching Miriams. Having run, 
apparently, Cooper’s Creek to earth 
the explorers camped at the end of 
one of its last water-holes, large, 
but shallow. The temperature of 
this water was remarkably high. 
Two pannikin-fulls taken from a 
shaded portion of the sheet, gave a 
mean temperature of more than 
ninety-seven degrees. The ther- 
mometer plunged in some artifici- 
ally cooled, which to the experi- 
menters’ palates appeared ‘almost 
cold,’ registered seventy-eight de- 
grees, Later, a south wind (the 
cold wind of Australia, since it 
comes with a very decided chill on 
from the Antarctic regions) blew 
strongly. The temperature of the 
air fell to eighty degrees, but the 
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temperature of water which for 
several hours had been exposed to 
the cooling process, was still 
seventy-two degrees. Such water 
however, made its tasters dread 
toothache—so ‘ positively cold’ did 
it fall upon their tongues. On the 
19th of December a start was made, 
in the hope of striking one of the 
creeks which the veteran explorer 
Sturt crossed in his expedition of 
1845. Leaving on their right the 
flooded flats in which the branch 
of Cooper’s Creek, which they had 
followed, wastes itself, the party 
came upon a series of sand ridges ; 
the country round still bearing 
plenty of grass and saltbush, and 
many of the valleys giving signs of 
inundation caused by the flooding 
of the main current of the creek. 
Passing polygonum flats, and 
riding over a country sprinkled 
with box and gum-trees, cracked 
by heat like a fever patient’s 
lips, and, notwithstanding, veined 
with ‘innumerable channels, 
carrying off the water of a 


large creek, the explorers reached 
a pleasanter district, whose valleys 
were ‘beautifully green’ with young 


plants springing from a soil the 
sun had not been able to bake. A 
halt was made at the junction of 
two plains. Flights of red-breasted 
cockatoos and other birds had 
raised a hope that water might be 
found in the neighbourhood. A 
claypan rapidly drying up was, 
however, the only waterhole dis- 
coverable, and accordingly about 
seven P.M. a course was shaped 
N.W. by N. for Eyre’s Creek. A 
long night journey, to be made up 
for by a good rest during the next 
day’s heat, was intended, but 
waterholes containing ‘good milky 
water’ having been discovered after 
a march of a mile or two, the camp 
was pitched beside’ them. This 
milky water the travellers found 
much more palatable and ‘ satisfy- 
ing’ than clear water. No doubt 
they were hungry as well as thirsty 
when they scooped up the un- 
transparent mixture with their 
pannikins and ‘Jack Sheas,’ or 
went down on their knees to lap 
it. As to their preference of it to 
pure water as pleasanter to the 
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taste, any one who has ridden or 
tramped long in the Australian 
bush beneath a broiling sun, vainly 
peering with throbbing eyes for 
the slightest sign of water, can 
easily understand that, At length 
the wanderer comes upon a puddle 
in a hollow made by horse’s hoof 
or wheel of bullock dray. In 
colour and consistency it may 
resemble—in flavour it may really 
even surpass in vileness—London 
coffee-house coffee ; but to him the 
stinking stuff is more precious than 
pearls, Just cooled, just strength- 
ened by his dirty draught, let him 
jot down his record of it, and the 
distant recollection of even a fons 
Bandusie splendidior vitro from 
which he may have quaffed with 
the tame thirst which is felt in 
districts wherein such fountains 
can be found, will of course appear 
poor beside the present enjoyment 
of his nasty nectar. Wills made 
use of the milky water to quench 
his mental as well as corporeal 
thirst, employing it instead of 
mercury as an ‘horizon’ for some 
astronomical observations. Next 
night the party camped near the 
junction of a creek with a beauti- 
fully wooded, wildfowl-haunted 
lagoon, near also an encampment 
of black fellows, who gave the 
white strangers some fat fish, and 
wished to lend them some skinny 
wives. Notwithstanding a com- 
mon complexion, there is next to 
nothing of Othello’s disposition in 
the Australian black. What will 
Cassio in the cabbage-tree hat give 
me? is the only question that 
must be satisfactorily answered 
before he will permit a flirtation 
with the dark Desdemona. On 
Friday, December 21st, a miniature 
water-melon and a hobbledehoy 
between a gherkin and a cucumber 
were discovered. The pulp of the 
former gourd, about the size of a 
large pea, proved most nauseously 
acrid. Beside a splendid water- 
hole in the midst of luxuriant 
pasture, the camp was pitched in 
the evening. Still pursuing a 
N.W. by N. course, the explorers 
on the morrow crossed high sand 
ridges sparsely spotted with 
patches of porcupine grass. The 
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eastern sides of these ridges were 
almost precipitous; the western 
were so mined by rats that the 
camels were constantly stumbling 
as they descended them. The 
ridges crossed, a far pleasanter 
country was found, undulating, 
timbered not too thickly with box- 
trees, waving with succulent grass, 
and swarming with all kinds of 
birds, This fair land having been 
traversed, sand ridges once more 
were struck. At the foot of one 
of these, jutting out on the Stony 
Desert, which was so long the 
mysterious horror of Australian 
geography, Burke, after passing a 
dry salt lagoon, encamped. Of 
the much dreaded Desert, when he 
had just for the first time beheld 
it, Wills—manifestly a born ex- 
plorer, half angry that he had not 
greater hardships to’ brave—wrote 
thus: ‘I was rather disappointed, 
but not altogether surprised, to 
find it nothing more nor less than 
the stony rises that we had before 
met with, only on a larger scale.’ 
After a closer examination of it, 
Wills jotted down these impres- 
sions of the Australian kee. 
‘Ido not know whether it arose 
from our exaggerated anticipations 
of horrors or not, but we thought 
it far from bad travelling ground ; 
and as to pasture, it is only the 
actually stony ground that is bare, 
and many a sheep-run is, in fact, 
worse grazing than that. On 
Gray’s Creek—called after the 
sailor who discovered it—the ex- 
Jlorers rested the whole of Monday, 

ecember 24th, keeping Christmas 
a day before the holiday was due. 
Their Christmas fare was meagre; 
but if they had no turkey, they 
were fcrtunately free from ants, 
and an exemption from the flies 
and mosquitoes which also gene- 
rally pestered them in their camp- 
abioa made them bear very 
contentedly their lack of plum- 
pudding and mince-pies. To enable 
our readers to guess the nature of 
the brave fellows’ Christmas din- 
ner, we give a list of the provisions 
which Mr. Burke took with him 
from Cooper’s Creek: 3 ewt. of 
flour, 50 lbs, of oatmeal, 50 lbs. of 
rice, 100 lbs. of jerked horseflesh, 
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100 Ibs. of bacon and salt pork, 
30 or 40 lbs, of biscuit, and some 
sugar. There was abundance of 
grass and water, however, for the 
cattle, and this fact would givea 
zest to the explorers’ simple feast. 
From the 25th to the 29th of 
December the course of a fine 
creek, at first supposed to be 
Eyre’s, was followed; but on the 
goth, it having been found to 
trend considerably to the east, its 
guidance was relinquished, On 
the 5th of January another creek 
was struck, In the bed of this, 
next day, 4 native trap for fish was 
discovered—a mud oval about 12 
feet by 8, with walls 9 inches 
high, thinly thatched with long 
grass, the inner ends of which ex- 
tended droopingly several inches 
over the enclosure, On the same 
day a clayey plain, generally bare, 
was ana to be spangled with 
patches of vivid verdure. The soil 
of these was found to be far lighter 
than that which surrounded them. 
Acting on this lighter soil, recent 
rains had called up, as if by magic, 
luxuriant crops of glowing grass 
and portulac. Two specimens of 
the native companion—a tall, shy, 
slate-coloured, bald-headed, trum- 
pet-toned, swamp - frequenting 
crane (the first that had been seen 
since the Darling was left)—were 
feeding near the creek which the 
pow camped beside on the 6th of 
anuary. Next night the camp 
was pitched almost exactly on the 
Tropic of Capricorn, Mr. Wills, on 
taking out his instruments, made 
the unpleasant discovery that one 
of his thermometers was broken 
and the glass of a barometer 
cracked, the camel laden with the 
scientific cargo having taken it 
into his unscientific head that he 
might as well have a roll before as 
after he was unsaddled. On the 
8th, on a large plain, a very re- 
markable mirage was observed. It 
seemed as if the travellers, whether 
pursuing a straight course or turn- 
ing right or left, must, within a 
yard or two, ride into wide sheets 
of water. It was not mock 
moisture only, however, they saw 
that day. As they advanced they 
found the country fretted with 
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little creeks containing secret 
treasuries of water, shaded by rich 
grasses and small bushes. Parrots 
and cockatoos and pigeons once 
more flashed between the grey 
branches and specked the sapphire 
sky. The farther the travellers 
went, the greener the country 
grew. Some fresh variety of vege- 
tation could be seen from every 
mounted hill, The horse licked 
his lips and tried to break away to 
have a glorious graze. That mght 
the camp was pitched beside plenty 
of water in a ‘stony pan’ in the 
midst of as magnificent feed as 
Wills had ever seen in Australia. 
‘In the excitement of exploring 
fine well-watered country,’ through 
more of which the party proceeded 
on the oth, roth, and 11th, he 
chanced to forget that he had been 
appointed astronomer to the expe- 
dition. He no more than his 
companions thought of the eclipse 
of the sun on the 11th, until the 
suddenly chilled air and darkened 
skies reminded him of the pheno- 
menon. In the third week of 
January, ranges, some of very 
rugged auriferous quartz, others 
thickly dotted with lumps of rich 
iron ore, had to be crossed. These 
were a sore trial to the poor camels, 
Fear made them sweat profusely. 
They groaned as they stumbled on 
with bleeding feet. A tepid bath 
which they obtained in one of the 
creeks to which they came _ re- 
cruited them for a time, but they 
were in doleful plight when at 
length they reached ground more 
fit for them to travel. This seems 
to have been on the 2oth of 
January. 

The arrival at Carpentaria, vid 
what was first supposed to be 
the Albert River, but has since 
been proved to be the Flinders, 
which enters the gulf in (about) 
141° E. long., 18° 8. lat., shall 
be described in the explorers’ 


own words. Burke laconically 
scribbles in his memorandum- 
book :— 


28th March.-—At the conclusion of 
report, it would be well to say that we 
reached the sea, but we could not obtain 
a view of the open ocean, although we 
made every endeavour to do so. 
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Wills writes :— 


Sunday, February, 1861.—Finding 
the ground in such a state from the heavy 
falls of rain that the camels could scarcely 
be got along, it was decided to leave them 
at Camp CXIX., and for Mr. Burke and 
I to proceed towards the sea on foot, 
After breakfast we accordingly started, 
taking with us the horse and three days’ 
provisions. Our first difficulty was in 
crossing Billy’s Creek, which we had to 
do where it enters the river, a few hun- 
dred yards below the camp. In getting 
the horse in here, he got bogged in a 
quicksand bank so deeply as to be unable 
to stir, and we only succeeded in extricat- 
ing him by undermining him on the creek 
side, and then lunging him into the water. 
Having got all the things in safety, we 
continued down the river bank, which 
bent about from east to west, but kept a 
general north course. A great deal of 
the land was so soft and rotten that the 
horse, with only a saddle and about 
twenty-five pounds on his back, could 
scarcely walk over it. Ata distance of 
about five miles we again had him bogged 
in crossing a small creek, after which he 
seemed so weak that we had great doubts 
about getting him on. We, however, 
found some better ground close to the 
water’s edge, where the sandstone rock 
runs out, and we stuck to it as far as 
possible. Finding that the river was bend- 
ing about so much that we were making 
very little progress in a northerly direc- 
tion, we struck off due north, and soon 
came on some table land where the soil 
is shallow and gravelly, and clothed with 
box and swamp gums. Patches of the 
land were very boggy, but the main 
portion was sound enough ; beyond this 
we came on an open plain covered with 
water up to one’s ankles. The soil here 
was a stiff clay, and the surface very 
uneven, so that between the tufts of grass 
one was frequently knee deep in water. 
The bottom, however, was sound, and no 
fear of bogging. After floundering through 
this for several miles, we came to a path 
formed by the blacks, and there were 
distinct signs of a recent migration in a 
southerly direction. By making use of 
this path we got on much better, for the 
ground was well trodden and hard. At 
rather more than a mile the path entered 
a forest, through which flowed a nice 
watercourse ; and we had not gone far 
before we found places where the blacks 
had been camping. The forest was in- 
tersected by little pebbly rises, on which 
they had made their fires, and in the 
sandy ground adjoining some of the former 
had been digging yams, which seemed to 
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be so numerous that they could afford to 
leave lots of them about, probably having 
only selected the very best. We were 
not so particular, but ate many of those 
that they had rejected, and found them 
very good. About half a mile further 
we came close on a black fellow, who was 
coiling by a camp fire, whilst his gin and 
picaninny were jabbering alongside. We 
stopped for a short time to take out some 
of the pistols that were on the horse, and 
that they might see us before we were so 
near as to frighten them. Just after we 
stopped, the black got up to stretch his 
limbs, and after a few seconds looked in 
our direction. It was very amusing to 
see the way in which he stared, standing 
for some time as if he thought he must 
be dreaming, and then having signalled 
to the others, they dropped on their 
haunches and shuffled off in the quietest 
manner possible. Near their fire was a 
fine hut, the best I have ever seen, built 
on the same principle as those at Cooper's 
Creek, but much larger and more com- 
plete. I should say a dozen blacks might 
comfortably coil in it together. It is 
situated at the end of the forest, towards 
the north, and looks out on an extensive 
marsh, which is at times flooded by the 
sea-water. Hundreds of wild geese, 
plover, and pelicans were enjoying them- 
selves in the watercourses.on the marsh, 
all the water on which was too brackish 
to be drinkable, except some holes that 
are filled by the stream that flows through 
the forest. The neighbourhood of this 
encampment is one of the prettiest we 
have seen during the journey. Proceeding 
on our course across the marsh, we came 
to a channel through which the sea- water 
enters. Here we passed three blacks, 
who, as is universally their custom, 
pointed out to us, unasked, the best part 
down. This assisted us greatly, for the 
ground we were taking was very boggy. 
We moved slowly down, about three miles, 
and then camped for the night. The 
horse Billy being completely baked, next 
morning we started at daybreak, leaving 
the horse short hobbled. 


A more theatrically - effective 
climax of success for the gallant 
enterprise would have been a broad 
expanse of blue water bursting on 
the sight of the noble pair who 
had last seen the sea in Port Phillip ; 
but that, to use Sir Henry Barkly’s 
words, ‘to Burke and Wills ex- 
clusively belongs the honour of first 
crossing the Australian continent 
from sea to sea, there can be no 
doubt. When the party turned on 
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their tracks they had only 83 lbs. 
of flour, 3 lbs. of pork, 35 lbs. of 
dried meat, 12 lbs. of biscuit, 12 lbs. 
of rice, and 1o lbs. of sugar left. 
There was, therefore, little time to 
tarry for the sake of a more strik- 
ing finish to what was already ‘ an 
accomplished fact.’ The return 
journey to Cooper’s Creek is a 
mournful one to read of. One of 
the camels left on the journey to 
the gulf was recovered, but it was 
soon found necessary to give him 
up again. Another camel and the 
horse, knocking up, were killed 
and jerked. The scanty and in- 
nutritious food that formed their 
rations told on the strength of all 
of the party—first on that of Gray. 
The poor fellow was suspected of 
shamming, and received chastise- 
ment from Burke as a punish- 
ment for a theft of flour, which 
he had stolen to make ‘ skilligolee’ 
when suffering from dysentery. 
The entry in Wills’s diary in re- 
ference to this painful afiair runs 
thus :— 


Sent him to report himself to Mr. 
Burke, and went on. He having got 
King to tell Mr. Burke for him, was 
called up, and received a good thrashing. 
There is no knowing to what extent 
he has been robbing us. Many things 
have been found to run unaccountably 
short. 


We regret to think that there 
should have been need for this 
punishment, and to remember that 
the brave Burke raised his hand 
against a sick man who about three 
weeks afterwards died. We must 
bear in mind, however, that Burke 
did not believe Gray to be so ill as 
he made himself out to be, and no 
doubt really was; and that the 
poor fellow had been detected in 
one act of pilfering from the scanty 
common stores, and was suspected 
of having plundered them exten- 
sively. We sincerely hope that he 
was wrongfully suspected ; but it 
is not wonderful that Burke, acting 
under the influence of such a sus- 
picion, should have considered a 
severe exercise of discipline neces- 
sary. As commander, he felt him- 
self responsible for the lives of all 
the members of his party, and was 
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righteously angry at finding, as he 
believed, those lives endangered by 
the treacherous greediness and 
suicidal selfishness of Gray. In 
justice to Burke’s memory, we 
should add that King is reported 
by the Castlemaine Advertiser to 
have made the following state- 
ments, in indignant refutation of a 
rumour which, set afloat by some 
most cowardly and malignant slan- 
derer of the dead, and actually 
claiming King as its authority, 
represented that Gray had been 
‘knocked down, kicked, and so ill- 
used that King would have shot 
the leader if he had had a pistol’ :— 


Never from the day of my being placed 
under the command of Mr. Burke had I 
reason to complain of his conduct to my- 
self or others ; on the contrary, his bear- 
ing towards the whole of the party was 
of such a character as made him a uni- 
versal favourite. On the occasion in ques- 
tion, I was standing close to Mr. Burke 
and Gray, and heard and saw all that 
passed. Mr. Burke, after asking Gray 
why he had taken the flour (I having 
previously informed Mr. Burke of the 
theft at Gray’s request), and if he had 
ever been refused anything he required 
that was in the possession of the party. 
Gray returned no answer; Mr. Burke 
boxed his ears several times with both 
hands, and followed him up a few steps 
as he retreated. I had then in my belt, 
asI invariably had, my revolver, and the 
only feeling I experienced was surprise 
at the leniency of the punishment. 

* * * * * + * 


Any difference that may appear in my 
account of the punishment and of Mr. 
Wills’s journal, arises from the fact that 
Mr. Burke described the affair to Mr. 
Wills, and the latter gentleman must 
have misunderstood the extent of the 
punishment, whilst I was looking on, and 
took particular notice of the whole trans- 
action. 


When the stronger three of the 
party were reduced to an exclu- 
sively animal diet of such an in- 
ferior description as that offered 
by the flesh which had been cut 
from poor worn-out Billy’s bones, 
they felt as Gray had felt long 
before. ‘Poor Gray, writes Wills, 
‘must have suffered very much 
many times when we thought him 
shamming.’ An indescribable lassi- 
tude came over them. Onwards, 
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however, they struggled, buoyed up 
with the hope of succour at the 
depét. So weak and leg-bound 
that, without the slightest load, 
they found it almoxt impossible to 
ascend the slightest hill, their two 
remaining camels knocked up, they 
reached the depédt at last, on 
Sunday, April 21st, and found it 
deserted, It was evening when 
they entered the camp. Their 
visions of comrades crowding 
around them to hear the story of 
their sad sufferings, but grand 
success—of hot damper, perchance, 
and soothing, exhilarating tea, of 
which they could at once partake, 
without any trouble of fire-lighting, 
boiling, and baking—of the long 
pipe-in-mouth yarn, and the sound 
secure sleep that were to follow— 
vanished dismally as they limped 
into the silent solitude of the place 
they expected to find so noisily 
busy. they looked round for some 
sign of their departed whilom com- 
panions, and saw ‘ Die, April 21, 
cut upon a tree. Had they arrived 
a few hours sooner, had the depdt 
party deferred their departure for 
a few hours, the two parties would 
have met. Only fourteen miles 
intervened between their respective 
camps that night. The lonely three 
dug, and discovered a bottle con- 
taining the following letter :— 


Depdt, Cooper’s Creek, 
21st April, 1861. 
The depdt party of V.E.E. leaves this 
camp to-day to return to the Darling. I 
intend to go 8.E. from Camp LX. to get 
into our old track near Bulloo. Two of 
my companions and myself are quite well ; 
the third—Patton—has been unable to 
walk for the last eighteen days, as his leg 
has been severely hurt when thrown by 
one of the horses. No person has been 
up here from the Darling. 
We have six camels and twelve horses 
in good working condition. 
Wittram Braue. 


They found also a small cache of 
provisions, a few horseshoes and 
nails, some ‘castaway odds and 
ends, but no clothing, of which 
they were greatly in want. Only 
twice, we think, does anything like 
an approach to a murmur occur in 
Wills’s manly diary. These occa- 
sions are when he has to speak of 
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Brahe’s departure from the depdt, 
which, shortly before his death, he 
characterizes as having been taken 
‘in spite of the explicit instructions 
given by Mr. Burke that the depdt 
party should await our return.’ 

A supper of oatmeal and sugar 
hastily snatched from the exhu- 
mated stores, gave Burke’s. dwin- 
dled and done-up party much relief. 
On the Tuesday after their arrival, 
contrary to the original advice of 
Wills and King, who wished to re- 
turn upon the old track, Burke led 
them in the direction of Mount 
Hopeless, in South Australia, hav- 
ing been informed that there was a 
cattle station within one hundred 
and fifty miles of Cooper’s Creek in 
that direction. The name proved 
of too correct bad omen ; and yet 
had the weary wanderers not turned 
back when they did, the sight of 
Mount Hopeless, not fifty miles off, 
would next day have doubtless so 
inspirited them as to give them 
strength to reach their desired 
haven. Before leaving the depot 
Burke buried the following de- 
spatch :— 

Depdt No. 2, Cooper’s Creek, 
Camp No. LXV. 

The return party from Carpentaria, 
consisting of myself, Mr. Wills, and King 
(Gray dead), arrived here last night, and 
found that the depdt party had only 
started on the same day. We proceed on 
to-morrow slowly down the creek towards 
Adelaide, by Mount Hopeless, and shall 
endeavour to follow Gregory’s track, but 
we are very weak. The two camels are 
done up, and we shall not be able to 
travel farther than four or five miles 
a-day. Gray died on the road from ex- 
haustion and fatigue. We have ali suf- 
fered much from hunger. The provisions 
left here will, I think, restore our 
strength. We have discovered a practi- 
cable route to Carpentaria, the chief por- 
tion of which lies on the 140th meridian 
of east longitude. There is some good 
country between this and the stony desert. 
From there to the tropic the country is 


* ‘Swag,’ we believe, in London thieves’ slang, signifies ‘ plunder.’ 
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dry and stony. Between the tropic and 
Carpentaria a considerable portion is 


rangy, but it is well watered and richly 
grassed. 

We reached the shores of Carpentaria 
on the 11th February, 1861. Greatly 
disappointed at finding the party here 
gone. 

R. O'Hara Burge, Leader. 

22nd April, 1861. 

P.S.—The camels cannot travel, and 
we cannot walk, or we should follow the 


other party. We shall move very slowly 
down the creek. 


Refreshed by rest, recruited by 
better rations than they had for a 
long time enjoyed, meeting occa- 
sionally with blacks who gave them 
fish, and received a little sugar, a 
few matches, straps, &c., as an ac- 
knowledgment of their kindness, 
the three—whose return, to us at 
any rate, seems quite as interesting 
as that of the Ten Thousand—got 
on very well until the 28th of 
April, their only suffering arising 
from the scanty nature of their 
clothing, owing to which they were 
very cold by night. On the Sun- 
day named one of the camels was 
bogged. He would not assist in 
any of the efforts made to extricate 
him ; and still remaining fast upon 
the Monday, was shot. A halt was 
made upon the Tuesday for the 
purpose of drying as much of his 
flesh as his masters had been able 
to cut off him. On the Wednesday 
the sole surviving camel was laden 
with a portion of his dead com- 
rade’s load, each man carrying a 
pack—or ‘swag,* to adopt the 
convict-derived colonial phrase—of 
bedding, &c. On the 2nd of May 
more hospitable blacks were fallen 
in with, who gave the whites, be- 
sides plenty of fish, some bread, 
which they called nardoo, made 
from ‘the spores of a species of 
marsillea,’ ‘The camel's strength 
began to fail, and on the 6th he 
was completely knocked up. At 


Tts almost 


universal colloquial application in the Australian colonies to Mr. Wemmick’s idol, 
‘portable property,’ is, like the erjara of the Jliad, as contrasted with the ypjyara 
of the Odyssey, a curious illustration of the state of society in which the phrase 
originated. Fortunately that state of society is extinct. The majority of Australians, 
although they still use the word which their prig ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ have handed 
down to them, no longer regard every moveable as something which has been, or 


ought to be, stolen. 
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this time the party’s provisions 
were fast failing, and their clothes 
were in tatters and their boots 
falling from their feet. On the 
“th Burke and Wills went down 
the creek to reconnoitre. They 
came upon some black fellows fish- 
ing. The blacks gave fish as usual, 
and invited the white men to visit 
their camp. Having acknowledged 
their inviters’ courtesy by present- 
ing them with some ‘ Macintosh 
stuff’ which Wills happened to 
have with him, the white men 
went. They were received very 
kindly, their hosts literally gorging 
them with fish and nardoo, They 
were also supplied with what the 
blacks called bedgery, or pedgery— 
apparently the dried leaves and 
stems of some shrub—which, like 
the coca-leaf of Peru, has an in- 
toxicating effect when chewed. The 
lighting of a fire by means of 
matches greatly amused the black 
fellows, but they did not care to 
possess the mysterious combus- 
tibles. Next night his sable Am- 
phitryons feasted Wills (Burke had 
gone back to King) on a couple of 
“delicious’ fat rats, baked in their 
skins, 

On the roth of May, Burke and 
King were occupied in jerking the 
flesh of the camel which had been 
shot, and then cut up with ‘two 
broken knives and a lancet,’ whilst 
Wills wandered vainly seeking for 
the nardoo plant. He boiled, as a 
temporary substitute, some very 
abundant beans, called padlu by 
the blacks, which were found to be 
very palatable. Burke and King 
went on the 11th in search of 
blacks from whom they+ might 
learn where to obtain nardoo seed, 
They wereunsuccessful both on this 
and on a subsequent occasion ; and 
accordingly the bulk of the little 
property the little party still pos- 
sessed having been chanted,” a 
fresh start for Mount Hopeless was 
made, On the 17th King caught 
sight of a flat, covered with the 
clover-like leaves and black seeds 
of the nardoo plant. This dis- 
covery greatly raised the spirits of 
the adventurers, since they then 
believed that it would be possible 
for them to live where they were 
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until rescuers should arrive from 
Melbourne. On the 27th of May 
Wills started, at Burke’s request, 
to deposit in the eache at the depdt 
a note, describing the condition of 
the party, and the field-books of 
the journey to the Gulf. He was 
stopped on his road by a number 
of Elect, who insisted on making 
him their guest, one carrying his 
‘ swag,’ and another his shovel for 
him, with most hospitable polite- 
ness. On the following day he 
resumed his journey. Next day 
he writes, ‘Saw a lot of crows 
quarrelling about something near 
the water; found it to be a large 
fish, of which they had eaten a 
considerable portion. Finding it 
to be quite fresh and good, I de- 
cided the quarrel by taking it with 
me. It proved a most valuable 
addition to my otherwise scanty 
supper of nardoo porridge.’ On 
the 30th of May Wills reached the 
depot and buried the documents. 
On the 2nd of June, on his way 
back to his white friends, he hoped 
to breakfast with the black friends 
who had been so kind to him on 
his road up, but found to his dis- 
appointment that they had left 
their camp. He was compelled to 
break his fast on a few fishbones ; 
but in the course of the day he was 
fortunate enough to find in a water- 
hole a fish, ‘about a pound and a 
half in weight, which was just 
being choked by another which it 
had tried to swallow, but which 
had stuck in its throat.’ A fire 
was soon lighted, and both fish 
were soon eaten. The day after 
the blacks were discovered by the 
Englishman, or rather one of them 
discovered him, and called him to 
their new camp with a loud, long 
‘cooey.’ Here he was set down to 
a feast of fish, which he imagined 
had been cooked for half a dozen, 
but found, to his astonishment, 
that they were meant for him— 
found, to his farther astonishment, 
that he could easily dispose of 
them, three of his hosts politely 
vicking out the bones for him! 
‘here was ‘ nardoo to follow,’ first 
in the form of cake, and then of 
hasty-pudding. During Wills’s ab- 


sence, Burke and King had had a 
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little quarrel with the blacks in 
their neighbourhood, but no serious 
consequence had resulted. After 
his return to his companions, Wills 
made one or two attempts to live 
with the blacks, but they appear 
to have been disinclined to ex- 
change occasional for permanent 
hospitality. Whilst Burke was 
cooking some fish, the wind beat 
the flames of his fire upon the 
‘ gunyah’ in which the party’s small 
remnant of stores was placed. The 
dry bark burst into a blaze, and 
everything except a gun and a re- 
volver was destroyed. 

The three set out in company on 
the 7th of June for the blacks’ 
camp, but when they reached it on 
the 8th, it was deserted. From the 
8th to the 24th of June, the entries 
in Wills’s diary show that in spite 
of apparently an abundant supply 
of nardoo, he and his companions 
grew weaker and weaker, Wills 
failing first ; King, who held out 
longest, at last being obliged to sa 
that he could not keep up the an 
of seed-collecting and pounding for 
all three. On Tuesday, the 25th 
of June, which poor Wills dates as 
the 23rd, throwing back by two 
days also the three other days on 
which he was still able to make 
entries in his journal (only to this 
extent did the fine fellow’s mind 
fail him to the last), he writes— 


The cold plays the deuce with us, from 
the small amount of clothing we have. 
My wardrobe consists of a wideawake, a 
merino shirt, a regatta shirt without 
sleeves, the remains of a pair of flannel 
trousers, two pairs of socks in rags, and 
a waistcoat, of which I have managed to 
keep the pockets together. The others 
are no better off. 


The following is the last entry in 
the diary, which up to this point 
has been our leading authority :— 


Friday, 26th June (sic).—Clear cold 
night, slight breeze from the E., day 
beautifully warm and pleasant; Mr. 
Burke suffers greatly from the cold, and 
is getting extremely weak ; he and King 
start to-morrow up the creek to look for 
the blacks, it is the only chance we have 
of being saved from starvation. I am 
weaker than ever (sic), although I have 
a good appetite, and relish the nardoo 
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much ; but it seems to give us no nutri- 
ment, and the birds here are so shy as 
not be got at. Even if we got a good 
supply of fish, I doubt whether we could 
do much work on them and the nardoo 
alone. Nothing now but the greatest good 
luck can save any of us ; and as for my- 
self, I may live four or five days if the 
weather continues warm. My pulse is 
at forty-eight, and very weak, and my 
legs and arms are nearly skin and bone. 
I can only look out, like Mr. Micawber, 
‘for something to turn up; but starva- 
tion on nardoo is by no means very un- 
pleasant, but for the weakness one feels, 
and the utter inability to move oneself, 
for as far as appetite is concerned, it 
gives me the greatest satisfaction. Cer- 
tainly, fat and sugar would be more to 
one’s taste ; in fact, those seem to me to 
be the great stand-by for one in this extra- 
ordinary continent ; not that I mean to 
depreciate the farinaceous food, but the 
want of sugar and fat in all substances 
obtainable here is so great that they be- 
come almost valueless tc us as articles of 
food, without the addition of something 
else. (Signed) 
W. J. Wits. 

What an attitude a Frenchman, 
if he had retained pluck enough to 
write at all, would have struck on 

aper in such a position. We must 
eave the gallant young Englishman 
to die alone, quietly cheerful even 
when face to face with death. 

It was with great reluctance 
Burke and King left him. Eight 
days’ supply of pounded xardooseed, 
water, and firewood were placed 
within his reach ; and then, having 
buried his remaining field-books 
near his gunyah, and taking with 
them his watch and a letter for his 
father, Burke and King started 
with heavy hearts in search of 
a black fellow’s camp. Burke’s 
strength soon failed. He gave 
King his watch for the Exploration 
Committee, and a pocket-book, in 
which he wrote a little, for Sir 
William Stawell, the President of 
the Victorian Royal Society. ‘He 
then said to me’ (we quote from 
King’s narrative), ‘“T hope you 
will remain with me here till I am 

uite dead—it is a comfort to know 
that some one is by; but when I 
am dying, it is my wish that you 
should place the pistol in my right 
hand, and that you leave me un- 
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buried as I lie.” That night he 
spoke very little, and the following 
morning I found him speechless, 
or nearly so, and about eight o’clock 
he expired.’ Poor King, as he says, 
with simple pathos, ‘felt very 
lonely.” He went back to the 
pa in which Wills had bidden 
1im goodbye, and wished him good 
speed, and found a corpse. Some 
of the scanty clothing which Wills 
had on when he died, the blacks 
had carried off. King covered up 
the corpse with sand, and soon 
afterwards fell in with the blacks 
who had stripped it. When they 
discovered from his duplication of 
a sign for death which he had 
learnt from them—the covering up 
of a finger with sand—that he was 
the only white man left, they mani- 
fested great compassion ; but after 
four days’ kindness, they grew 
tired of him. He would not, how- 
ever, take their broad hints to 
leave them. By an application of 
caustic to the sore arm of a ‘gin, 
he secured the good opinion and 
services of herself and her husband, 
which he recognised by shooting 
for them every now and then a 
crow or hawk. At last the tribe 
came to understand that King 
wished to become one of them- 
selves, and supplied him regularly 
with fish and nardoo, ‘They were 
very anxious, however, to know 
where Mr. Burke lay, and one day 
when we were fishing in the water- 
holes close by, I took them to the 
spot. On seeing his remains, the 
whole party wept bitterly, and 
covered them with bushes. After 
this they were much kinder to me 
than before.’ King encouraged this 
kindness by intimating, as well as 
he could, that they would soon be 
rewarded, since white men would 
speedily arrive in search of him. 
Living with this tribe, King was 
found by Mr. A. W. Howitt, son of 
William. Guided by King, Howitt 
proceeded to Wills’s grave, read 
over it the fifteenth chapter of the 
first of Corinthians, heaped more 
sand upon it, covered it with 
branches to make the blacks respect 
its sanctity—that, as we have seen, 
being the mode in which the 
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Cooper’s Creek nativesshow honour 
to the dead—and cut upon a tree 
hard by the following inscription : 


W. J. WILLS. 
XLV. YDS. 
W. N. W. 

A. H. 


King was too feeble to point out 
the spot in which Burke expired. 
Howitt discovered it, and wrap- 
ing the remains in a Union Jack, 
uried them beneath a box-tree, on 
which he carved :— 


R. O’H. B. 
21|9 ’61. 
A. H. 


We are sorry that we have 
not space for a summary of Mr. 
Howitt’s interesting account of his 
journey in search of his brother 
explorers. We must content our- 
selves with briefly indicating how 
it was that that journey was taken, 

Just when Burke left Menindie, 
tidings reached Melbourne of the 
former of Stuart’s feats we have 
mentioned. As soon as definite 
information in reference to the 
country Stuart had traversed could 
be procured, it was sent off to the 
Darling. Burke had departed long 
before it arrived there. The police 
trooper who was entrusted with 
the news, in company with the 
saddler of the expedition and a 
black-fellow, pushed on in pursuit. 
The black-fellow came back with 
a report that his companions were 
lost. Dr. Beckler cok others went 
out in search of them, and rescued 
them from starvation. They had 
gone far beyond the goal for which 
they started, Torowoto, and had 
knocked up their horses. Late in 
December the rescuers and rescued 
returned to the Darling. They 
had lost three of their horses, seve- 
ral more were good for nothing. 
Wright sent down his store- keeper 
to Melbourne to explain the posi- 
tion of affairs, and to request per- 
mission to purchase ten horses 
and one hundred and fifty sheep. 
The permission was granted, but 
in reference to the sheep, Wright 
did not avail himself of it, fearing 
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that he should not fall in with 
enough grass and water for them 
on his road to Cooper’s Creek. His 
party wandered on until the end of 
April, without reaching Cooper’s 
Creek. Two of them being dead 
and one on the point of death, 
Wright was just about to return to 
the Darling, when he fell in with 
Brahe and his three companions, 
who were coming from the depot 
with twelve horses and six camels. 
Wright and Brahe revisited the 
depot in company, but, unfor- 
tunately, did not examine the 
cache, no alteration having, through 
an oversight, been made in the in- 
scription which indicated it when 
Burke’s last despatch wasdeposited. 
On the journey back to Menindie, 
one of Brahe’s party died. Howitt, 
who had been commissioned to 
track the expedition, alarm being 
felt in Melbourne at the long time 
which had elapsed without tidings 
of it, met Brahe, who had been 
sent on by Wright with despatches. 
He returned with Brahe to Mel- 
bourne ; his party was strengthened, 
and at its feed he made the dis- 
coveries we have already related. 
He was then commissioned to con- 
vey the remains of Burke and 
Wills to Melbourne—a mistaken 
manifestation of respect, we must 
think—the noble fellows should 
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have been left to slumber in the 
soil they had consecrated by their 
heroism. 

The commissioners appointed to 
report upon their fate have saddled 
Wright with the main responsi- 
bility of the ‘ whole of the disas- 
ters of the expedition, with the 
exception of the death of Gray.’ 
Howitt’s was not the only expedi- 
tion organized to search for the 
missing explorers; one sent out 
by South Australia discovered the 
graves and remains of several 
Europeans who had been killed 
after a sharp conflict, and par- 
tially eaten by the blacks. The 
South Australian leader naturally 
thought that the picked skeletons 
were those of Burke’s party. Under 
this impression he was led on to 
fancy that he could detect traces 
of camels in the neighbourhood 
of the place in which the graves 
were found. Who were their ten- 
ants is, we believe, still a mystery. 

In conclusion, the good land 
which Burke and Wills discovered 
is rapidly being settled, and a new 
colony, with a capital on the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, will probably soon 
be formed. Its ‘anniversary day’ 
should be made that on which the 
brave wanderers from the Yarra 
Yarra first found the waters of the 


Flinders salt.* 
R. R 


* Landsborough and M‘Kinlay, two of those sent out in search of the Victorian 
explorers, have, like them, completely traversed Australia ; one starting from the north, 


the other from the south. 


The flood which turned M‘Kinlay from his prescribed 


course proves that sudden liquidity, rather than permanent aridity, is the real charac- 


teristic calculated to deter squatters from settling in Central Australia. 


According to 


the last Australian advices, Howitt was expected to reach Melbourne in November, 
bringing with him the remains of the two gallant fellows whose feats and fates we 


have chronicled, 
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ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Being a Sequel to Papers which appeared in the ‘Cornhill Magazine.’ 


By Jonn Ruskin. 


[! will be seen by reference to 
the last paper that our present 
task is to examine the relation of 
holders of store to holders of cur- 
rency ; and of both to those who 
hold neither. In order to do 
this, we must determine on which 
side we are to place substances 
such as gold, commonly known as 
bases of currency. By aid of pre- 
vious definitions the reader will 
now be able to understand closer 
statements than have yet been 
possible. 

The currency of any country 
consists of every document acknow- 
ledging debt which is transferable 
in the country. 

This transferableness depends 
upon its intelligibility and credit, 
Its intelligibility depends chiefly 
on the difficulty of forging any- 
thing like it ;—its credit much on 
national character, but ultimately 
always on the existence of substan- 
tial means of meeting its demand. 

As the degrees of transferable- 
ness are variable, (some documents 
passing only in certain places, and 
others passing, if at all, for less 
than their inscribed value), both 
the mass and, so to speak, fluidity, 
of the currency, are variable. True 
or perfect currency flows freely, 
like a pure stream; it becomes 
sluggish or stagnant in proportion 
to the quantity of less transferable 
matter which mixes with it, adding 
to its bulk, but diminishing its 
purity. Substances of intrinsic 
value, such as gold, mingle also 
with the currency, and increase, 
while they modify, its power ; these 
are carried by it as stones are car- 
ried by a torrent, sometimes mo- 
mentarily impeding, sometimes 
concentrating its force, but not 
affecting its purity. ‘These sub- 
stances of intrinsic value may be 
also stamped or signed so as to be- 
come acknowledgments of debt, 
and then become, so far as they ope- 
rate independently of their intrinsic 
value, part of the real currency. 


Deferring consideration of minor 
forms of currency, consisting of 
documents bearing private signa- 
ture, we will examine the principle 
of legally authorized or national 
currency. 

This, in its perfect condition, is 
a form of public acknowledgment 
of debt, so regulated and divided 
that any person presenting a com- 
modity of tried worth in the public 
market, shall, if he please, receive 
in exchange for it a document giv- 
ing him claim to the return of its 
equivalent, (1) in any place, (2) at 
any time, and (3) in any kind. 

When currency is quite healthy 
and vital, the persons entrusted 
with its management are always 
able to give on demand either, 

A. The assigning document for the 
assigned quantity of goods, Or, 
B. The assigned quantity of goods 
for the assigning document. 

If they cannot give document 
for goods, the national exchange is 
at fault. 

If they cannot give goods for 
document, the national credit is 
at fault. 

The nature and power of the 
document are therefore to be exa- 
mined under the three relations 
which it bears to Place, Time, and 
Kind. 

1. It gives claim to the return 
of equivalent wealth in any Place. 
Its use in this function is to save 
carriage, so that parting with a 
bushel of corn in London, we may 
receive an order for a bushel of 
corn at the Antipodes, or elsewhere, 
To be perfect in this use, the sub- 
stance of currency must be tothe 
maximum portable, credible, and 
intelligible. Its non-acceptance 
or discredit results always from 
some form of ignorance or dis- 
honour: so far as such interruptions 
rise out of differences in denomi- 
nation, there is no ground for their 
continuance among civilized na- 
tions. It may be convenient in 
one country to use chiefly copper 
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for coinage, in another silver, and 
in another gold,—reckoning ac- 
cordingly in centimes, francs, or 
sequins: but that a French franc 
should be different in weight from 
an English shilling, and an Aus- 
trian zwanziger vary in weight 
and alloy from both, is wanton loss 
of commercial power. 

2. It gives claim to the return 
of equivalent wealth at any Time. 
In this second use, currency is the 
exponent of accumulation: it ren- 
ders the laying up of store at the 
command of individualsunlimitedly 
possible ;—whereas, but for its in- 
tervention, all gathering would be 
confined within certain limits by 
the bulk of property, or by its 
decay, or the difficulty of its guar- 
dianship. ‘I will pull down my 
barns and build greater,’ cannot be 
a daily saying ; and all material in- 
vestment is enlargement of care. 
The national currency transfers the 
suardianship of the store to many ; 
and preserves to the original pro- 
ducer the right of re-entering on 
its possession at any future period. 

3. It gives claim (practical, 


though not legal) to the return of 
equivalent wealth in any Kind. 
It is a transferable right, not 
merely to this or that, but to any- 
thing ; and its power in this func- 
tion is proportioned to the range 


of choice, If you give a child an 
apple or a toy, you give him a de- 
terminate pleasure, but if you give 
him a penny, an indeterminate one, 
sroportioned to the range of se- 
cole offered by the shops in the 
village. The power of the world’s 
currency is similarly in proportion 
to the openness of the world’s fair, 
and, commonly, enhanced by the 
brilliancy of external aspect, rather 
than solidity of its wares. 

We have said that the currency 
consists of orders for equivalent 
goods. If equivalent, their quality 
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must be guaranteed, The kinds of 
goods chosen for specific claim 
must, therefore, be capable of test, 
while, also, that a store may be 
kept in hand to meet the call of 
the currency, smallness of bulk, 
with great relative value, is desir- 
able ; and indestructibility, over at 
least a certain period, essential. 

Such indestructibility, and faci- 
lity of being tested, are united in 
aa ; its intrinsic valueisgreat,and 
itsimaginary value greater ; so that, 
partly through indolence, partly 
through necessity and want of 
organization, most nations have 
agreed to take gold for the only 
basis of their currencies ;—with 
this grave disadvantage, that its 

ortability enabling the metal to 

ecome an active part of the 
medium of exchange, the stream of 
the currency itself becomes opaque 
with gold—half currency and half 
commodity, in unison of functions 
which partly neutralize, partly en- 
hance each other’s force. 

They partly neutralize, since 
in so far as the gold is commo- 
dity, it is bad currency, because 
liable to sale ; and in so far as it 
is currency, it is bad commodity, 
because its exchange value inter- 
feres with its practical use. Espe- 
cially its employment in the higher 
branches of the arts becomes un- 
safe on account of its liability to 
be melted down for exchange. 

Again. They partly enhance, 
since in so far as the gold has 
acknowledged intrinsic value, it is 
good currency, because everywhere 
acceptable ; and in so far as it has 
heal exchangeable value, its worth 
as a commodity is increased. We 
want no gold in the form of dust 
or crystal; but we seek for it 
coined, because in that form it will 
pay baker and butcher. And this 
worth in exchange not only absorbs 
a large quantity in that use,* but 


* The waste of labour in obtaining the gold, though it cannot be estimated by 
help of any existing data, may be understood in its bearing on entire economy by 


supposing it limited to transactions between two persons. 


If two farmers in 


Australia have been exchanging corn and cattle with each other for years, keeping 
their accounts of reciprocal debt in any simple way, the sum of the possessions of 
either would not be diminished, though the part of it which was lent or borrowed 
were only reckoned by marks on a stone, or notches on a tree ; and the one counted 


himself accordingly, so many scratches, or so many notches, better than the other. 


But 
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greatly increases the effect on the 
imagination of the quantity used 
in the arts. Thus, in brief, the 
force of the functions is increased, 
but their precision blunted, by their 
unison. 

These inconveniences, however, 
attach to gold as a basis of cur- 
rency on account of its portability 
and preciousness, But a far greater 
inconvenience attaches to it as the 
only legal basis of currency. 
Imagine gold to be only attainable 
in masses weighing several pounds 
each, and its value, like that of 
malachite or marble, proportioned 
to its largeness of bulk ;—it could 
not then get itself confused with 
the currency in daily use, but it 
might still remain as its basis ; and 
this second inconvenience would 
still affect it, namely, that its sig- 
nificance as an expression of debt, 
varies, as that of every other article 
would, with the popular estimate 
of its desirableness, and with the 
quantity offered in the market. 
My power of obtaining other goods 
for gold depends always on the 
strength of public passion for gold, 
and on the limitation of its quan- 
tity, so that when either of two 
things happen—that- the world 
esteems gold less, or finds it more 
easily—my right of claim is in 
that degree effaced; and it has 
been even gravely maintained that 
a discovery of a mountain of gold 
would cancel the National Debt; 
in other words, that men may be 
paid for what costs much in what 
costs nothing. Now, it is true that 
there is little chance of sudden 
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convulsion in this respect; the 
world will not rapidly increase in 
wisdom so as to despise gold, and 
perhaps may even fees it more 
eagerly the more easily it is ob- 
tained ; nevertheless, the right of 
debt ought not to rest ona basis 
of imagination; nor should the 
frame of a national currency vibrate 
with every miser’s panic and every 
merchant's imprudence. 

There are two methods of avoid- 
ing this insecurity, which would 
have been fallen upon long ago, if, 
instead of calculating the condi- 
tions of the supply of gold, men 
had only candaand baw the world 
might live and manage its affairs 
without gold at all,* One is, to base 
the currency on substances of truer 
intrinsic value ; the other, to base it 
on several substances instead of 
one. If lean only claim gold, thedis- 
covery of a golden mountain starves 
me ; but if I can claim bread, the 
discovery of a continent of corn- 
fields need not trouble me. If, how- 
ever, [ wish to exchange my bread 
for other things, a good harvest 
will for the time limit my power 
in this respect ; but if I can claim 
either bread, iron, or silk at plea- 
sure, the standard of value has 
three feet instead of one, and will 
be proportionately firm. Thus, ul- 
timately the steadiness of currency 
depends upon the breadth of its 
base ; but the difficulty of organi- 
zation increasing with this breadth, 
the discovery of the condition at 
once safest and most convenientt 
can only be by long analysis, which 
must for the present be deferred. 





it would soon be seriously diminished if, discovering gold in their fields, each 
resolved only to accept golden counters for a reckoning ; and accordingly, whenever 
he wanted a sack of corn or a cow, was obliged to go and wash sand for a week before 
he could get the means of giving a receipt for them. 

* It is difficult to estimate the curious futility of discussions such as that which 
lately occupied a section of the British Association, on the absorption of gold, while no 
one can produce even the simplest of the data necessary for the inquiry. To take 
the first occurring one,—What means have we of ascertaining the weight of gold 
employed this year in the toilettes of the women of Europe (not to speak of Asia) ; 
aud, supposing it known, what means of conjecturing the weight by which, next year, 
their fancies, and the changes of style among their jewellers, will diminish or increase 
it? 

+ See, in Pope’s epistle to Lord Bathurst, his sketch of the difficulties and uses 
of a currency literally ‘ pecuniary’— 


‘His Grace will game—to White's a bull be led,’ &c. 
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Gold or silver* may always be re- 
tained in limited use, as a luxury 
of coinage and questionless stan- 
dard, of one weight and alloy 
among all nations, varying only in 
the die. The purity of coinage, 
when metallic, is closely indicative 
of the honesty of the system of re- 
venue, and even of the general 
dignity of the State.t 

Whatever the article or articles 
may be which the national cur- 
rency promises to pay, a premium 
on that article indicates bank- 
ruptcy of the government in that 
pespretion, the division of its assets 

eing restrained only by the re- 
maining confidence of the holders 
of notes in the return of prosperity 
to the firm. Incontrovertible cur- 
rencies, those of forced accept- 
ance, or of unlimited issue, are 
merely various modes of disguising 
taxation, and delaying its pressure, 
until it is too late to interfere with 
its causes. To do away with the 
vossibility of such disguise would 
1ave been among the first results 
of a true economical science, had 
any such existed ; but there have 
been too many motives for the 
concealment, so long as it could 
by any artifices be maintained, to 
permit hitherto even the founding 
of such a science. 

And indeed, it is only through 
evil conduct, wilfully persisted in, 
that there is any embarrassment 
either in the theory or working 
of currency. No exchequer is ever 
embarrassed, nor is any financial 
question difficult of solution, when 
people keep their practice honest, 
and their heads cool. But when 
governments lose all office of pilot- 
age, protection, scrutiny, and wit- 
ness; and live only in magnificence 
of proclaimed larceny, effulgent 
mendacity, and polished mendicity : 
or when the people, choosing Spe- 
culation (the s usually redundant 


* Perhaps both ; perhaps silver only. 
leave gold free for use in the arts. 
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in the spelling) instead of Toil, pur- 
sue no dishonesty with chastise- 
ment, that each may with impunity 
take his dishonest turn ; and en- 
large their lust of wealth through 
ignorance of its use, making their 
harlot of the dust,and setting Earth 
the Mother at the mercy of Earth 
the Destroyer, so that she has to seek 
in hell the children she left playing 
in the meadows,—there are no 
tricks of financial terminology that 
will save them ; all signature and 
mintage do but magnify the ruin 
they retard ; and even the riches 
that remain, stagnant or current, 
change only from the slime of 
Avernus to the sand of Phlegethon ; 
—quicksand at the embouchure ;— 
land fluently recommended by re- 
cent auctioneers as ‘eligible for 
building leases.’ 

Finally, then, the power of true 
currency is fourfold. 

1. Credit power. Its worth in 
exchange, dependent on public 
opinion of the stability and honesty 
of the issuer. 

2. Real worth. Supposing the 
gold, or whatever else the currency 
expressly promises, to be required 
from the issuer, for all his notes; 
and that the call cannot be met in 
full. Then the actual worth of the 
document a its credit 
power) would be, and its actual 
worth at any moment is to be de- 
fined as being, what the division of 
the assets of the issuer, and his 
subsequent will to work, would 
produce for it. 

3. The exchange power of its 
base. Granting that we can get 
five pounds in gold for our note, 
it remains a question how much 
of other things we can get for five 
pounds in gold. The more of other 
things exist, and the less gold, the 
greater this power. 

4. The power over labour, exer- 
cised by the given quantity of the 


It may be found expedient ultimately to 


As a means of reckoning, the standard might be, 


and in some cases has already been, entirely ideal.—See Mill’s Political Economy, 


book iii. chap. 7, at beginning. 


+ The purity of the stater and sequin were not without significance of the state of 
intellect, art, and policy, both in Athens and Venice ;—a fact first impressed upon me 
ten years ago, when, in daguerreotyping Venetian architecture, I found no purchase- 
able gold pure enough to gild them with, but that of the old Venetian sequin. 
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base, or of the things to be got 
for it. The question in this case 
is, how much work, and (question 
of questions) whose work, is to be 
had for the food which five pounds 
will buy. This depends on the 
number of the population, on their 
gifts, and on their dispositions, 
with which, down to their slightest 
humours, and up to their strongest 
impulses, the power of the cur- 
rency varies ; and in this last of its 
ranges——the range of passion, price, 
or praise, (converso in pretium Deo), 
is at once least, and greatest. 

Such being the main conditions 
of national currency, we proceed 
to examine those of the total 
currency, under the broad defi- 
nition, ‘transferable acknowledg- 
ment of debt;* among the many 
forms of which there are in effect 
only two, distinctly opposed ; 
namely, the cicesieiamanin of 
debts which will be paid, and of 
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posture aside (as in analysing a 
metal we should wash it clear of 
dross), and then range, in their 
exact quantities, the true currency 
of the country on one side, and the 
store or property of the country 
on the other. We place gold, and 
all such substances, on the side of 
documents, as far as they operate 
by signature ;—on the side of store 
as far as they operate by value. 
Then the currency represents the 
quantity of debt in the country, 
and the store the quantity of its 
possession. The ownership of all 
the property is divided between 
the holders of currency and holders 
of store, and whatever the claim- 
ing value of the currency is at any 
moment, that value is to be de- 
ducted from the riches of the 
storeholders, the deduction being 
practically made in the payment 
of rent for houses and lands, of 
interest on stock, and in other 





























































































































debts which will not. Documents, ways to be hereafter examined. 
whether in whole or part, of bad At present [ wish only to note the 
debt, being to those of good debt broad relations of the two great 
as bad money to bullion, we put  classes—the currency-holders and 
for the present these forms of im-  store-holders.t Of course they are 








* Under which term, observe, we include all documents of debt which, being 
honest, might be transferable, though they practically are not transferred ; while we 
exclude all documents which are in reality worthless, though in fact transferred 
temporarily, as bad money is. The document of honest debt, not transferred, is merely 
to paper currency as gold withdrawn from circulation is to that of bullion. Much 
confusion has crept into the reasoning on this subject from the idea that withdrawal 
from circulation is a definable state, whereas it is a gradated state, and indefinable. 
The sovereign in my pocket is withdrawn from circulation as long as I choose to keep it 
there. It is no otherwise withdrawn if I bury it, nor even if I choose to make it, and 
others, into a golden cup, and drink out of them ; since a rise in the price of the wine, 
or of other things, may at any time cause me to melt the cup and throw it back into 
currency: and the bullion operates on the prices of the things in the market as 
directly, though not as forcibly, while it is in the form of a cup, as it does in *the 
form of a sovereign. No calculation can be founded on my humour in either case. 
If I like to handle rouleaus, and therefore keep a quantity of gold, to play with, in 
the form of jointed basaltic columns, it is all one in its effect on the market as if I 
kept it in the form of twisted filigree, or, steadily amicus lamne, beat the narrow 
gold pieces into broad ones, and dined off them. The probability is greater that I 
break the rouleau than that I melt the plate ; but the increased probability is not 
ealeulable. Thus, documents are only withdrawn from the currency when cancelled, 
and bullion when it is so effectually lost as that the probability of finding it is no 
greater than of finding new gold in the mine. 

+ They are (up to the amount of the currency) simply creditors and debtors—the 
commercial types of the two great sects of humanity which those words describe ; for 
debt and credit are of course merely the mercantile forms of the words ‘duty’ and 
‘creed,’ which give the central ideas: only it is more accurate to say ‘faith’ than 
‘creed,’ because creed has been applied carelessly to mere forms of words. Duty 
properly signifies whatever in substance or act one person owes to another, and faith 
the other's trust in his rendering it. The French ‘devoir’ and ‘foi’ are fuller and clearer 
words than ours ; for, faith being the passive of fact, foi comes straight through fides 
from fio; and the French keep the group of words formed from the infinitive—fieri, 
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partly united, most monied men 
having possessions of land or other 
goods ; but they are separate in 
their nature and functions. The 
currency-holders as aclass regulate 
the demand for labour, and the 
store-holders the laws of it; the 
currency-holders determine what 
shall be produced, and the store- 
holders the conditions of its pro- 
duction. Farther, as true currency 
represents by definition debts 
which will be paid, it represents 
either the debtor’s wealth, or his 
ability and willingness; that is to 
say, either wealth existing in his 
hands transferred to him by the 
creditor, or wealth which, as he 
is at some time surely to return 
it, he is either increasing, or, if 
diminishing, has the will and 
strength to reproduce. A sound 
currency therefore, as by its in- 
crease it represents enlarging debt, 
represents also enlarging means ; 
but in this curious way, that a 
certain quantity of it marks the 
deficiency of the wealth of the 
country from what it would have 
been if that currency had not 
existed.* In this respect it is like 
the detritus of a mountain; as- 
sume that it lies at a fixed angle, 
and the more the detritus, the 
larger must be the mountain; but 
it would have been larger still, had 
there been none. 

Finally, though, as above stated, 
every Man possessing money has 
usually also some property beyond 
what is necessary for his imme- 
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diate wants, and men pee 
property usually also hold cur- 
rency beyond what is necessary 
for their immediate exchanges, it 
mainly determines the class to 
which they belong, whether in 
their eyes the money is an adjunct 
of the property, or the property of 
the money. In the first case the 
holder’s pleasure is in his posses- 
sions, and in his money subordi- 
nately, as the means of bettering or 
adding to them. In the second, 
his pleasure is in his money, and 
in his possessions only as repre- 
senting it. In the first case the 
money is as an atmosphere sur- 
rounding the wealth, rising from 
it and raining back upon it; but 
in the second, it is as a deluge, 
with the wealth floating, and for 
the most part perishing in it. The 
shortest distinction between the 
men is that the one wishes always 
to buy, and the other to sell. 

Such being the great relations of 
the classes, their several characters 
are of the highest importance to 
the nation ; for on the character of 
the store-holders depends the oe 
servation, display, and serviceable- 
ness of its wealth ;—on that of the 
currency-holders its nature, and in 
great part its distribution ; on that 
of both, its reproduction. 

The store-holders are either con- 
structive, neutral, or destructive ; 
and in subsequent papers we shall, 
with respect to every kind of 
wealth, examine the relative power 
of the store-holder for its improve- 


‘se fier,’ ‘se défier,’ ‘défiance,’ and the grand following ‘défi.’ Our English ‘affiance,’ 
‘defiance,’ ‘confidence,’ ‘diffidence,’ retain accurate meanings; but our ‘faithful’ 
has become obscure from being used for ‘faithworthy,’ as well as ‘full of faith.’ 
‘His name that sat on him was called Faithful and True.’ 

Trust is the passive of true saying, as faith is the passive of due doing ; and the 
right learning of these etymologies, which are in the strictest sense only to be learned 
‘by heart,’ is of considerably more importance to the youth of a nation than its 
reading and ciphering. 

* For example, suppose an active peasant, having got his ground into good order 
and built himself a comfortable house, finding still time on his hands, sees one of his 
neighbours little able to work, and ill lodged, and offers to build him also a house, and 
to put his land in order, on condition of receiving for a given period rent for the build- 
ing and tithe of the fruits. The offer is accepted, and a document given promissory of 
rent and tithe. This note is money. It can only be good money if the man who has 
incurred the debt so far recovers his strength as to be able to take advantage of the 
help he has received, and meet the demand of the note; if he lets his house fall to 
ruin, and his field to waste, his promissory note will soon be valueless: but the 
existence of the note at all is a consequence of his not having worked so stoutly as 
the other. Let him gain as much as to be able to pay back the entire debt; the note 
is cancelled, and we have two rich store-holders and no currency. 
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ment or destruction ; and we shall 
then find it to be of incomparably 
greater importance to the nation 
in whose hands the thing is put, 
than how much of it is got; and 
that the character of the holders 
may be conjectured by the quality 
of the store, for such and such a 
man always asks for such and such 
a thing; nor only asks for it, but 
if to be bettered, betters it: so that 
possession and possessor recipro- 
cally act on each other through 
the entire sum of national pos- 
session. The base nation asking 
for base things sinks daily to 
deeper vileness of nature and of 
use ; while the noble nation, asking 
for noble things, rises daily into 
diviner eminence in both; the 
tendency to degradation being 
surely marked by aragia, careless- 
ness as to the hands in which 
things are put, competition for the 
acquisition of them, disorderliness 
in accumulation, inaccuracy in 
reckoning, and bluntness in’ con- 
ception as to the entire nature of 
possession. 

Now, the currency-holders al- 
Ways increase in number and influ- 
ence in proportion tothe bluntness 
of nature and clumsiness of the 
store-holders; for the less use 
people can make of things the 
more they tire of them, and want 
to change them for something else, 
and all frequency of change in- 
creases the quantity and power of 
currency ; while the large currency- 
holder himself is essentially a per- 
son who never has been able to 
make up his mind as to what he 
will have, and proceeds, therefore, 
in vague collection and aggregation, 
with more and more infuriate pas- 
sion, urged by complacency in pro- 
gress, and pride of conquest. 

While, however, there is this ob- 
scurity in the nature of possession 
of currency, there is a charm in the 
absoluteness of it, which is to some 
people very enticing. In the en- 
joyment of real property others 
must partly share. The groom has 
some enjoyment of the stud, and 
the gardener of the garden ; but the 
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money is, or seems shut up; it is 
wholly enviable. No one else can 
have part in any complacencies 
arising from it. 

The power of arithmetical com- 
parison is also a great thing to un- 
imaginative people. They know 
always they are so much better 
than they were, in money ; so much 
better than others, in money ; wit 
cannot be so compared, nor charac- 
ter. My neighbour cannot be con- 
vinced I am wiser than he is, but 
he can that I am worth so much 
more ; and the universality of the 
conviction is no less flattering than 
its clearness, Only a few can un- 
derstand, none measure, superiori- 
ties in other things ; but ev erybody 
can understand money, and count it. 

Now, these various temptations 
to accumulation would be politi- 
cally harmless if what was vainly 
accumulated had any fair chance 
of being wisely spent. For as ac- 
cumulation cannot go on for ever, 
but must some day end in its re- 
verse—if this reverse were indeed 
a beneficial distribution and use, as 
irrigation from reservoir, the fever 
of gathering, though perilous to 
the gatherer, might be serviceable 
to the community. But it con- 
stantly happens (so constantly, that 
it may be stated as a political law 
having few exceptions), that what 
is unreasonably gathered is also 
unreasonably spent by the persons 
into whose hands it finally falls, 
Very frequently it is spent in war, 
or ie in a stupifying luxury, twice 
hurtful, both in being indulge d by 
the rich and witnessed by the poor. 
So that the mal tener and mal dare 
are as correlative as complemen- 
tary colours; and the circulation 
of wealth, which ought to be soft, 
steady, strong, far-sweeping, and 
full of warmth, like the Gulf stream, 
being narrowed into an eddy, and 
concentrated on a point, changes 
into the alternate suction and 
surrender of Charybdis. Which is 
indeed, I doubt not, the true mean- 


ing of that marvellous fable, ‘ in- 
finite, as Bacon said of it, ‘in 


matter of meditation. ** 


* It is a strange habit of wise inne ity, to onaaks in enigmas only, so that the 


highest truths ana usefullest laws must Le hunted for through ‘whole picture-galleries 
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This disease of desire having As the currency conveys right of 
especial relation to the great art of choice out of many things in ex- 
Exchange, or Commerce, we must, change for one, so Commerce is the 
in order to complete our code of agency by which the power of 
first principles, shortly state the choice is obtained ; and countries 
nature and limits of that art. producing only timber can obtain 


of dreams, which to the vulgar seem dreams only. Thus Homer, the Greek trage- 
dians, Plato, Dante, Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Goethe, have hidden all that is chiefly 
serviceable in their work, and in all the various literature they absorbed and re- 
embodied, under types which have rendered it quite useless to the multitude. What 
is worse, the two primal declarers of moral discovery, Homer and Plato, are partly 
at issue; for Plato’s logical power quenched his imagination, and he became in- 
capable of understanding the purely imaginative element either in poetry or painting, he 
therefore somewhat overrates the pure discipline of passionate art in song and music, 
and misses that of meditative art. There is, however, a deeper reason for his 
distrust of Homer. His love of justice, and reverently religious nature made him 
dread, as death, every form of fallacy ; but chiefly, fallacy respecting the world 
to come (bis own myths being only symbolic exponents of a rational hope). 
We shall perhaps now every day discover more clearly how right Plato was in 
this, and feel ourselves more and more wonderstruck that men such as Homer 
and Dante (and, in an inferior sphere, Milton), not to speak of the great sculptors and 
painters of every age, have permitted themselves, though full of all nobleness 
and wisdom, to coin idle imaginations of the mysteries of eternity, and mould the 
faiths of the families of the earth by the courses of their own vague and visionary 
arts: while the indisputable truths respecting human life and duty, respecting which 
they all have but one voice, lie hidden behind these veils of phantasy, unsought and 
often unsuspected. I will gather carefully, out of Dante and Homer, what of this 
kind bears on our subject, in its due place ; the first broad intention of their symbols 
may be sketched at once. The rewards of a worthy use of riches, subordinate to 
other ends, are shown by Dante in the fifth and sixth orbs of Paradise ; for the punish- 
ment of their unworthy use, three places are assigned ; one for the avaricious and 
prodigal whose souls are lost (Hell. Canto 7) ; one for the avaricious and prodigal 
whose souls are capable of purification (Purgatory. Canto 19); and-one for the 
usurers, of whom none can be redeemed. (Hell. Canto 17.) ‘The first group, the 
largest in all hell, (gente piu che altrove troppa), meet in contrary currents, as the 
waves of Charybdis, casting weights at each other from opposite sides, This weariness 
of contention is the chief element of their torture ; so marked by the beautiful lines 
beginning Or puoi, figliuol, &c.: (but the usurers, who made their money inactively, sit 
on the sand, equally without rest, however, ‘Di qua, di la toccarrien,’ &c.) For 
it is not avarice but contention for riches, leading to this double misuse of them, 
which, in Dante’s light, is the unredeemable sin. The place of its punishment is 
guarded by Plutus ‘ the great enemy,’ and ‘la fiéra crudele,’ a spirit quite different 
from the Greek Plutus, who though old and blind, is not cruel, and is curable, 
so as to become far-sighted. (ob ruddd¢ add’ Ed BAEwy.—Plato’s epithets in first 
book of the Laws.) Still more does this Dantesque type differ from the resplendent 
Plutus of Goethe in the second part of Faust, who is the personified power of wealth 
for good or evil ; not the passion for wealth ; and again from the Plutus of Spenser, 
who is the passion of mere aggregation. Dante’s Plutus is specially and definitely the 
spirit of Contention and Competition, or Evil Commerce ; and because, as I showed in 
my last paper, this kind of commerce ‘makes all men strangers,’ his speech is un- 
intelligible, and no single soul of all those ruined by him has recognizable features. 
(La sconescente vita— 
Ad ogni conoscenza or li fa bruni). 


On the other hand, the redeemable sins of avarice and prodigality are, in Dante’s 
sight, those which are without deliberate or calculated operation. The lust, or 
lavishness, of riches can be purged, so long as there has been no servile consistency of 
dispute and competition for them. The sin is spoken of as that of degradation by 
the love of earth; it is purified by deeper humiliation—the souls crawl on their 
bellies ; their chant, ‘my soul cleaveth unto the dust.’ But the spirits here cun- 
demned are all recognizable, and even the worst examples of the thirst for gold, which 
they are compelled to tell the histories of during the night, are of men swept by the 
passion of avarice into violent crime, but not sold to its steady work. 

The precept given to each of these spirits for its deliverance is—Turn thine eyes 
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for their timber silk and gold; or, to the limitations of its products 
naturally producing only jewels and the restlessness of its fancy; 
and frankincense, can obtain for —generally of greater importance 
them cattle and corn. In this towards Northern latitudes. 

however, 
not only to exchange local pro- 


function commerce is of more im- Commerce is necessary 
portance to a country 1n proportion 
to the lucre, (lure) which the Eternal King rolls with the mighty wheels. Otherwise, 
the wheels of the ‘Greater Fortune,’ of which the constellation is ascending when 
Dante’s dream begins. Compare George Herbert, 


Lift up thy head ; 
Take stars for money ; stars, not to be told 
By any art, yet to be purchased. 


And Plato’s notable sentence in the third book of the Polity :—‘Teil them they 
have divine gold and silver in their souls for ever ; that they need no money stamped 
of men—neither may they otherwise than impiously mingle the gathering of the 
divine with the mortal treasure, for through that which the law of the multitude has 
coined, endless crimes have been done and suffered ; but in theirs is neither pollu- 
tion nor sorrow.’ 

At the entrance of this place of punishment an evil spirit is seen by Dante, 
quite other than the ‘Gran Nemico.’ The great enemy is obeyed knowingly and 
willingly ; but this spirit—feminine—and called a Siren—is the ‘ Deceitfulness 
of riches,’ adwarn mXovrov of the gospels, winning obedience by guile. This 
is the Idol of Riches, made doubly phantasmal by Dante’s seeing her in a dream. 
She is lovely to look upon, and enchants by her sweet singing, but her womb 
is loathsome. Now, Dante does not call her one of the Sirens carelessly, any more 
than he speaks of Charybdis carelessly, and though he had only got at the meaning 
of the Homeric fable through Virgil’s obscure tradition of it, the clue he has given 
us is quite enough. Bacon’s interpretation, ‘the Sirens, or pleasures,’ which has 
become universal since his time, is opposed alike to Plato’s meaning and Homer's. 
The Sirens are not pleasures, but Desires : in the Odyssey they are the phantoms of 
vain desire ; but in Plato’s vision of Destiny, phantoms of constant Desire ; singing 
each a different note on the circles of the distaff of Necessity, but forming one har- 
mony, to which the three great Fates put words. Dante, however, adopted the 
Homeric conception of them, which was that they were demons of the Imagination, 
not carnal (desire of the eyes; not lust of the flesh) ; therefore said to be daughters 
of the Muses. Yet not of the muses, heavenly or historical, but of the muse of 
pleasure ; and they are at first winged, because even vain hope excites and helps 
when first formed ; but afterwards, contending for the possession of the imagination 
with the muses themselves, they are deprived of their wings, and thus we are to dis- 
tinguish the Siren power from the power of Circe, who is no daughter of the muses, 
but of the strong elements, Sun and Sea ; her power is that of frank, and full vital 
pleasure, which if governed and watched, nourishes men ; but, unwatched, and having 
no ‘moly,’ bitterness or delay, mixed with it, turns men into beasts, but does not 
slay them, leaves them, on the contrary, power of revival. She is herself indeed an 
Enchantress ;—pure Animal life; transforming —or degrading — but always won- 
derful (she puts the stores on board the ship invisibly, and is gone again, like a 
ghost) ; even the wild beasts rejoice and are softened around her cave ; to men, she 
gives no rich feast, nothing but pure and right nourishment,—Pramnian wine, 
cheese, and flour; that is, corn, milk, and wine, the three great sustainers of life 
— it is their own fault if these make swine of them; and swine are chosen merely 
as the type of consumption ; as Plato’s dH» wéXxc, in the second book of the Polity, 
and perhaps chosen by Homer with a deeper knowledge of the likeness in variety of 
nourishment, and internal form of body. 

* Et quel est, s'il vous plait, cet audacieux animal qui se permet d’étre bati au 
dedans comme une jolie petite fille ? 

‘ Helas ! chére enfant, j'ai honte de le nommer, et il ne faudra pas m’en vouloir. 
Cest . . . cest le cochon. Ce n’est pas précisément flatteur pour vous; mais 
nous en sommes tous la, et si cela vous contrarie par trop, il faut aller vous plaindre 
au bon Dieu qui a voulu que les choses fussent arrangées ainsi : seulement le cochon, 
qui ne pense qu’a manger, a l’estomac bien plus vaste que nous, et c’est toujours une 
consolation.’ (Histoire d’une Bouchée de Puin, Lettre ix.) 

But the deadly Sirens are in all things opposed to the Circean power. They 
promise pleasure, but never give it, They nvurish in no wise; but slay by sluw 
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ducts, but local skill. Labour re- 
quiring the agency of fire can only 
be given abundantly in cold coun- 
tries ; labour requiring suppleness 
of body and sensitiveness of touch 
only in warm ones ; labour involv- 
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ing accurate vivacity of thought 
only in temperate ones; while pe- 
culiar imaginative actions are pro- 
duced by extremes of heat and cold, 
and of light and darkness. The 
production of great art is limited 


death. And whereas they corrupt the heart and the head, instead of merely betraying 
the senses, there is no recovery from their power ; they do not tear nor snatch, like 
Seylla, but the men who have listened to them are poisoned, and waste away. Note 
that the Sirens’ field is covered, not merely with the bones, but with the skins of 
those who have been consumed there. They address themselves, in the part of the 
song which Homer gives, not to the passions of Ulysses, but to his vanity, and the 
only man who ever came within hearing of them, and escaped untempted, was 
Orpheus, who silenced the vain imaginations by singing the praises of the gods. 

It is, then, one of these Sirens whom Dante takes as the phantasm or deceitfulness 
of riches; but note further, that she says it was her song that deceived Ulysses. 
Look back to Dante’s account of Ulysses’ death, and we find it was not the love of 
money, but pride of knowledge, that betrayed him ; whence we get the clue to Dante’s 
complete meaning : that the souls whose love of wealth is pardonable have been first 
deceived into pursuit of it by a dream of its higher uses, or by ambition. His Siren 
is therefore the Philotimé of Spenser, daughter of Mammon— 


‘Whom all] that folk with such contention 
Do flock about, my deare, my daughter is— 
Honour and dignitie from her alone 
Derived are.’ 


By comparing Spenser’s entire account of this Philotimé with Dante’s of the 
Wealth-Siren, we shall get at the full meaning of both poets; but that of Homer 
lies hidden much more deeply. For his Sirens are indefinite, and they are desires of 
any evil thing ; power of wealth is not specially indicated by him, until, escaping the 
harmonious danger of imagination, Ulysses has to choose between two practical ways 
of life, indicated by the two rocks of Scylla and Charybdis. The monsters that haunt 
them are quite distinct from the rocks themselves, which, having many other subor- 


dinate significations, are in the main Labour and Idleness, or getting and spending ; 


each with its attendant monster, or betraying demon. The rock of gaining has its 
summit in the clouds, invisible, and not to be climbed ; that of spending is low, but 
marked by the cursed fig-tree, which has leaves but no fruit. We know the type 
elsewhere ; and there is a curious lateral allusion to it by Dante when Jacopo di Sant? 
Andrea, who had ruined himself by profusion and committed suicide, scatters the 
leaves of the bush of Lotto degli Agli, endeavouring to hide himself among them. We 
shall hereafter examine the type completely ; here I will only give an approximate 
rendering of Homer's words, which have been obscured more by translation than even 
by tradition— 

‘They are overhanging rocks. The great waves of blue water break round them ; 
and the blessed Gods call them the Wanderers. 

‘ By one of them no winged thing can pass—not even the wild doves that bring 
ambrosia to their father Jove—but the smooth rock seizes its sacrifice of them.’ (Not 
even ambrosia to be had without Labour. The word is peculiar—as a part of 
anything is offered for sacrifice ; especially used of heave-offering.) ‘It reaches the 
wide heaven with its top, and a dark-blue cloud rests on it, and never passes ; 
neither does the clear sky hold it in summer nor in harvest. Nor can any man 
climb it—not if he had twenty feet and hands, for it is smooth as though it wae 
hewn. 

‘ And in the midst of it is a cave which is turned the way of hell. And therein 
dwells Scylla, whining fur prey : her ery, indeed, is no louder than that of a newly- 
born whelp : but she herself is an awful thing—nor can any creature see her face and 
be glad ; no, though it were a god that rose against her. For she has twelve feet, all 
fore-feet, and six necks, and terrible heads on them ; and each has three rows of teeth, 
full of black death. 

‘But the opposite rock is lower than this, though but a bow-shot distant ; and upon 
it there is a great fig-tree, full of leaves ; and under it the terrible Charybdis sucks down 
the black water. Thrice in the day she sucks it down, and thrice casts it up again; 
be not thou there when she sucks down, for Neptune himself could not save thee.’ 

The reader will find the meaning of these types gradually elicited as we proceed. 
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to climates warm enough to admit 
of repose in the open air, and cool 
enough to render such repose de- 
lightful. Minor variations in modes 
of skill distinguish every locality. 
The labour which at any place is 
easiest, is in that place cheapest ; 
and it becomes often desirable that 
products raised in one country 
should be wrought in another. 
Hence have arisen discussions on 
‘International values’ which will 
be one day remembered as highly 
curious exercises of the human 
mind. For it will be discovered, 
in due course of tide and time, that 
international value is regulated 
just as inter-provincial or inter- 
parishional value is. Coals and hops 
are exchanged between Northum- 
berland and Kent on absolutely the 
same principles as iron and wine 
between Lancashire and Spain. 
The greater breadth of an arm of the 
sea increases the cost, but does not 
modify the principle of exchange ; 
and a bargain written in two lan- 
guages will have no other economi- 
cal results than a bargain written 
in one. The distances of nations 
are measured not by seas, but by 
ignorances ; and their divisions de- 
termined, not by dialects, but by 
enmities. 

Of course, a system of inter- 
national values may always be 
constructed if we assume a relation 
of moral law tophysical geography ; 
as, for instance, that it is right to 
cheat across a river, though not 
across a road; or across a lake, 
though not across a river ; or over 
a mountain, though not across a 
lake, &c. :—again, a system of such 
values may be constructed by as- 
suming similar relations of taxation 
to physical geography ; as, for in- 
stance, that an article should be 
taxed in crossing a river, but not 
in crossing a road; or in being 
carried over a mountain, but not 
over a ferry, &c.: such positions 
are indeed not easily maintained 
when once put in logical form: 
but one law of international value 
is maintainable in any form; 
namely, that the farther your 
neighbour lives from you, and the 
less he understands you, the more 
you are bound to be true in your 
dealings with him ; because your 
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power over him is greater in pro- 
portion to his ignorance, and his 
remedy more difficult in proportion 
to his distance. 

I have just said the breadth of 
sea increases the cost of exchange. 
Exchange, or commerce, as such, is 
always costly ; the suin of the value 
of the goods being diminished by 
the cost of their conveyance, and 
by the maintenance of the persons 
employed in it; so that it is onl 
when there is advantage to bot 

roducers (in getting the one thing 

or the other), greater than the loss 
in conveyance, that the exchange 
is expedient. And it is only justly 
conducted when the porters kept 
by the producers, (commonly called 
merchants) look only for pay, and 
not for profit. For in just com- 
merce there are but three parties— 
the two persons or societies ex- 
changing and the agent or agents 
of exchange: the value of the 
things to be exchanged is known 
by both the exchangers, and each 
receives equivalent value, neither 
gaining nor losing (for what- 
ever one gains the other loses), 
The intermediate agent is paid an 
equal and known per-centage by 
both, partly for labour in convey- 
ance, partly for care, knowledge, 
and risk ; every attempt at conceal- 
ment of the amount of the pay in- 
dicates either effort on the part of 
the agent to obtain exorbitant per- 
centage, or effort on the part of the 
exchangers to refuse him a just one. 
But for the most part it is the first, 
namely, the effort on the part of 
the merchant to obtain larger profit 
(so-called) by buyingcheap | sell- 
ing dear. Some part, indeed, of this 
larger gain is deserved, and might 
be openly demanded, because it is 
the reward of the merchant’s know- 
ledge, and foresight of probable 
necessity : but the greater part of 
such gain is unjust ; and unjust in 
this most fatal way, that it depends 
first on keeping the exchangers ig- 
norant of the exchange value of the 
articles, and secondly, on taking 
advantage of the buyer’s need and 
the seller’s poverty. It is, therefore, 
one of the essential, and quite the 
most fatal, forms of usury; for 
usury means merely taking an ex- 
orbitant sum for the use of any- 
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thing, and it is no matter whether 
the exorbitance is on loan or ex- 
change, in rent or in price—the 
essence of the usury being that it 
is obtained by advantage of oppor- 
tunity or necessity, and not as due 
reward for labour, All the great 
thinkers, therefore, have held it to 
be unnatural and impious, in so 
far as it feeds on the distress of 
others, or their folly.* Neverthe- 
less, attempts to repress it by law, 
(in other words, to regulate prices 
by law so far as their variations 
depend on iniquity, and not on 
nature) must for ever be ineffective ; 
though Plato, Bacon, and the First 
Napoleon—all three of them men 
who knew somewhat more of 
humanity than the ‘British mer- 
chant’ usually does, tried their 
hands at it, and have left some 
(probably) good moderative forms 
of law, which we will examine in 
their place. But the only final 
check upon it must be radical puri- 
fying of the national character, for 
being, as Bacon calls it, ‘ concessum 
propter duritiem cordis,’ it is to be 
done away with by touching the 
heart only ; not, however, without 
medicinal law—as in the case of 
the other permission, ‘propter 
duritiem.’ But in this, more than 
in anything (though much in all, 
and though in this he would not 
himself allow of their application, 
for his own laws against usury are 
sharp enough), Plato’s words are 
true in the fourth book of the 
Polity, that neither drugs, nor 
charms, nor burnings, will touch a 
deep-lying political sore, any more 
than a deep bodily one ; but only 
right and utter change of con- 
stitution: and that ‘they do but 
lose their labour who think that 
by any tricks of law they can get 
the better of these mischiefs of 
intercourse, and see not that they 
hew at a Hydra.’ 

And indeed this Hydra seems 
so unslayable, and sin sticks so 
fast between the joinings of the 
stones of buying and selling, that 
‘to trade’ in things, or literally 
‘cross-give them, has warped itself, 
by the instinct of nations, into 
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their worst word for fraud ; for, 
because in trade there cannot but 
be trust, and it seems also that 
there cannot but also be injury in 
answer to it, what is merely fraud 
between enemies becomestreachery 
among friends: and ‘trader,’ ‘ tra- 
ditor’ and ‘traitor’ are but the same 
word. For which simplicity of 
language there is more reason than 
at first appears; for as in true 
commerce there is no ‘profit,’ so 
in true commerce there is no ‘sale.’ 
The idea of sale is that of an inter- 
change between enemies respec- 
tively endeavouring to get the bet- 
ter one of another; but commerce 
is an exchange between friends ; 
and there is no desire but that it 
should be just, any more than there 
would be between members of the 
same family. The moment there 
is a bargain over the pottage, the 
family relation is dissolved :— 
typically, ‘the days of mourning 
for my father are at hand.’ 
Whereupon follows the resolve 
‘then will I slay wy brother.’ 

This inhumanity of mercenary 
commerce is the more notable be- 
cause it is a fulfilment of the law 
that the corruption of the best 
is the worst. Por as, taking the 
body natural for symbol of the 
body politic, the governing and 
forming powers may be likened to 
the brain, and the labouring to 
the limbs, the mercantile, presiding 
over circulation and communica- 
tion of things in changed utilities, 
is symbolized by the heart ; which 
if it harden, all is lost. And this 
is the ultimate lesson which the 
leader of English intellect meant 
for us (a lesson, indeed, not all his 
own, but part of the old wisdom 
of humanity), in the tale of the 
Merchant of Venice ; in which the 
true and incorrupt merchant,— 
kind and free, beyond every other 
Shakspearian conception of men,— 
is opposed to the corrupted mer- 
chant, or usurer ; the lesson being 
deepened by the expression of the 
strange hatred which the cor- 
rupted merchant bears to the pure 
one, mixed with intense scorn,— 

‘This is the fool that lent out 


* Hence Dante’s companionship of Cahors, Inf., canto xi., supported by the view 
taken of the matter throughout the middle ages, in common with the Greeks. 
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money gratis ; look to him, jailor,’ 
(as to lunatic no less than criminal) 
the enmity, observe, having its 
symbolism literally carried out by 
being aimed straight at the heart, 
and finally foiled by a literal 
appeal to the great moral law 
that flesh and blood cannot be 
weighed, enforced by ‘Portia’ 
(‘ Portion’), the type of divine For- 
tune,* found, not in gold, nor in 
silver, but in lead, that is to say, 
in endurance and patience, not in 
splendour ; and finally taught by 
her lips also, declaring, instead of 
the law and quality of ‘ merces,’ 
the greater law and quality of 
mercy, which is not strained, but 
drops as the rain, blessing him 
that gives and him that takes. 
And observe that this ‘mercy’ is 
not the mean ‘ Misericordia,’ but 
the mighty ‘Gratia, answered by 
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second chapter of the second book 
of the Memorabilia); that is to 
say, it is the gracious or loving, 
instead of the strained, or com- 
peting manner, of doing things, 
answered, not only with ‘merces’ or 
pay, but with ‘merci’ or thanks, 
And this is indeed the meaning of 
thegreat benediction ‘Grace, mercy, 
and peace,’ for there can be no 
ny without grace, (not even by 
1elp of rifled cannon),t nor even 
without triplicity of graciousness, 
for the Greeks, who began but with 
one Grace, had to open their scheme 
into three before they had done. 
With the usual tendency of 
long repeated thought, to take the 
surface for the deep, we have con- 
ceived these goddesses as if they 
only gave loveliness to gesture ; 
whereas their true function is to 
give graciousness to deed, the other 


Gratitude, (observe Shylock’s learn- 
ing on the, to him detestable, word 
gratis, and compare the relations 
of Grace to Equity given in the 


loveliness arising naturally out of 
that. In which function Charis 
becomes Charitas;t and has a 
name and praise even greater than 


* Shakspeare would certainly never have chosen this name had he been forced to 
retain the Roman spelling. Like Per-lita, ‘ lost lady,’ or Cordelia, ‘ heart-lady,’ Portia 
is ‘fortune’ lady. The two great relative groups of words, Fortuna, fero, and fors— 
Portio, porto, and pars (with the lateral branch, op-portune, im-portune, opportunity, 
&c.), are of deep and intricate significance ; their various senses of bringing, abstracting, 
and sustaining being all centralized by the wheel (which bears and moves at once), or 
still better, the ball (spera) of Fortune,—‘ Volve sua spera, e beata si gode:’ the 
motive power of this wheel distinguishing its goddess from the fixed majesty of 
Necessitas with her iron nails; or avay«n, with her pillar of fire and iridescent orbits, 
jiced at the centre. Portus and porta, and gate in its connexion with gain, form 
another interesting branch group ; and Mors, the concentration of delaying, is always 
to be remembered with Fors, the concentration of bringing and bearing, passing on 
into Fortis and Fortitude. 

+ Out of whose mouths, indeed, no peace was ever promulgated, but only 
equipoise of panic, highly tremulous on the edge in changes of the wind. 

t The reader must not think that any care can be misspent in tracing the con- 
nexion and power of the words which we have to use in the sequel. Not only does 
all soundness of reasoning depend on the work thus done in the outset, but we may 
sometimes gain more by insistance on the expression of a truth, than by much 
wordless thinking about it; for to strive to express it clearly is often to detect it 
thoroughly ; and education, even as regards thought, nearly sums itself in making 
men economise their words, and understand them. Nor is it possible to estimate 
the harm which has been done, in matters of higher speculation and conduct, by 
loose verbiage, though we may guess at it by observing the dislike which people show 
to having anything about their religion said to them in simple words, because then 
they understand it. Thus congregations meet weekly to invoke the influence of a 
Spirit of Life and Truth ; yet if any part of that character were intelligibly expressed 
to them by the formulas of the service, they would be offended. Suppose, for instance, 
in the closing benediction, the clergyman were to give its vital significance to the 
word ‘ Holy,’ and were to say, ‘the Fellowship of the Helpful and Honest Ghost be 
with you, and remain with you always,’ what would be the horror of many, first at 
the irreverence of so intelligible an expression. and secondly, at the discomfortable 
entry of the suspicion that (while throughout the commercial dealings of the week 
they had denied the propriety of Help, and possibility of Honesty,) the person whose 
company they had been asking to be blessed with could have no fellowship with 
knaves. 
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that of Faith or Truth, for these 
may be maintained sullenly and 
proudly ; but Charis is in her coun- 
tenance always gladdening (Aglaia), 
and in her service instant and hum- 
ble; and the true wife of Vulcan, 
or Labour.* And it is not until her 
sincerity of function is lost, and 
her mere beauty contemplated 
instead of her patience, that she is 
born again of the foam flake, and 
becomes Aphrodité ; then only 
capable of joining herself to War 
and to the enmities of men, instead 
of to labour and their services. 
Therefore the fable of Mars and 
Venus is chosen by Homer, pictur- 
ing himself as Demodocus, to sing at 
the games in the court of ’Alcinous. 
Pheacia is the Homeric island of 
Atlantis; an image of noble and 
wise government, concealed, how 
slightly! merely by the change of 
a short vowel for a long one in the 
name of its queen ; yet misunder- 


stood by all later Ww riters, even by 
Horace in his ‘ pinguis, Pheeax que,’ 
&c. That fable expresses the per- 
petual error of men in thinking 
that grace and aoty can only be 


* As Charis becomes Charitas, the word ‘ Cher,’ or ‘ Dear,’ 
eense of it (to buy cheap and sell dear) into Antonio’s sense of it: 


The Homeric Atlantis. 


reached by the soldier, and never 
by the artizan ; so that commerce 
and the useful arts have had the 
honour and beauty taken away, and 
only the Fraudt and Pain left to 
them, with the lucre. Which is, 
indeed, one great reason of the 
continual blundering about the 
offices of government with respect 
to commerce. The higher classes 
are ashamed to deal with it ; and 
though ready enough to fight for, (or 
occasionally against) the people,— 
to preach to them—or judge them, 
will not break bread for them; 
the refined upper servant who has 
willingly looked after the burnish- 
ing of the armoury and ordering 
of the library, not liking to set foot 
in the larder. 

Farther still. As Charis becomes 
Charitas on the one side, she be- 
comes—better still—Chara, Joy, on 
the other; or rather this is her 

ery mother’s milk and the beauty 
of her childhood ; for God brings 
no enduring Love, nor any other 
good, out of pain; nor out of con- 
tention ; but out ‘of joy and har- 
mony.t And in this sense, human 


passes from Shylock’s 
emphasized 


with the final ¢ in tender ‘Cheri,’ and hushed to English calmness in our noble 


* Cherish.’ 


+ While I have traced the finer and higher laws of this matter for those whom 
they concern, I have also to note the material law—vulgarly expressed in the proverb, 


* Honesty is the best policy.’ 
of private interest. 
profits individuals. 


That proverb is indeed wholly inapplicable to matters 
It is not true that honesty, as far as material gain is concerned, 
A clever and cruel knave will in a mixed society always be 


richer than an honest person can be. But Honesty 1s the best ‘ policy,’ if policy 
mean practice of State. For fraud gains nothing in a State. It only enables the 
knaves in it to live at the expense of honest people; while there is for every act 
of fraud, however small, a loss of wealth to the community. Whatever the fraudu- 
lent person gains, some other person loses, as fraud produces nothing ; and there is, 
besides, the loss of the time and thought spent in accomplishing the fraud, and of the 
strength otherwise obtainable by mutual help (not to speak of the fevers of anxiety 
and jealousy in the blood, which are a heavy physical loss, as I will show in due time). 
Practically, when the nation is deeply corrupt, cheat answers to cheat; every one is 
in turn imposed upon, and there is to the body politic the dead loss of the ingenuity, 
together with the incalculable mischief of the injury to each defrauded person, pro- 
ducing collateral effect unexpectedly. My neighbvur sells me bad meat : I sell him in 
return flawed iron. We neither of us get one atom of pecuniary advantage on the 
whole transaction, but we both suffer unexpected inconvenience ;—my men get scurvy, 
and his cattle-truck runs off the rails. 

t ‘ra pey ovv Gd\a baa ovK exeuv aicOnow Tov ty raic kevhoeot TazEwy vd: 
aratwy, ol¢ bx) pvOpde dvopa Kai appoviat ypiv dé od¢ Eimopev Todc Deode 
(Apollo, the Muses, and Bacchus—the grave Bacchus, that is—ruling the choir of 
age; or Bacchus restraining; ‘‘seva tene, cum Berecyntio cornu, tympana, ” &e. ) 
cvyxopivrac O&tdoc8at, Tobrouvg eivat Kai Toic dedwxorag THY évpvOpov TE Kai 
ivappdvioy aisOnow pe’ nooviig . . . « xdpoug Te avaydpevar mapa Tij¢ xapa¢ 
Eugurov dvopa.’—Laws, book ii, 
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and divine, music and gladness, 
and the measures of both, come 
into her name ; and Cher becomes 
full-vowelled Cheer, and Cheerful ; 
and Chara, companioned, opens 
into Choir and Choral. 

And lastly. As Grace passes 
into Freedom of action, Charis 
becomes Eleutheria, or Liberality; 
a form of liberty quite curiously 
and intensely different from the 
thing usually understood by 
‘Liberty’ in modern language: 
indeed, much more like what some 
people would call slavery: for a 
Greek always understood, primarily, 
by liberty, deliverance from the 
law of his own passions (or from 
what the Christian writers call 
bondage of corruption), and this 
a complete liberty : not having to 
resist the passion, but making it 
fawn upon, and follow him—(this 
may be again partly the meaning 
of the fawning beasts about the 
Circean cave; so, again, George 
Herbert— 


Correct thy passion’s spite, 
Then may the beasts draw thee to happy 
light) — 


not being merely safe from the 
Siren, but also unbound from the 
mast. And it is only in such gene- 
rosity that any man becomes capable 
of so governing others as to take 
true part in any system of national 
economy. Nor is there any other 
eternal distinction between the 
upper and lower classes than this 
form of liberty, Eleutheria, or be- 
nignity, in the one, and its opposite 
of slavery, Douleia, or malignity, 
in the other; the separation of 
these two orders of men, and the 
firm government of the lower by 
the higher, being the first con- 
ditions of possible wealth and 
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economy in any state,—the Gods 
giving it no greater gift than the 
power to discern its freemen, and 
‘malignum spernere vulgus.’ 

The examination of this form of 
Charis must, therefore, lead us into 
the discussion of the principles of 
government in general, and espe- 
cially of that of the poor by the 
rich, discovering how the Gracious- 
ness joined with the Greatness, 
or Love with Majestas, is the true 
Dei Gratia, or Divine Right, of 
every form and manner of King; 
i. ¢., specifically, of the thrones, 
dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
and powers of the earth :—of the 
thrones, stable, or ‘ ruling,’ literally 
right-doing powers (‘rex eris, recte 
si facies:) of the dominations, 
lordly, edifying, dominant and har- 
monious powers ; chiefly domestic, 
over the ‘ built thing,’ domus, or 
house; and inherently twofold, 
Dominus and Domina ; Lord and 
Lady: of the Princedoms, pre-emi- 
nent, incipient, creative, and de- 
monstrative powers; thus poetic 
and mercantile, in the ‘ princeps 
carmen deduxisse’ and the mer- 
chant-prince: of the Virtues or Cou- 
rages ; militant, guiding, or Ducal 
powers : and finally of the Strengths 
or Forces pure; magistral powers, 
of the More over the less, and the 
forceful and free over the weak 
and servile elements of life. 

Subject enough for the next 
paper, involving ‘ economical’ prin- 
ciples of some importance, of which, 
for theme, here is a sentence, which 
I do not care to translate, for it 
would sound harsh in English, 
though, truly, it is one of the ten- 
derest ever uttered by man ; which 
may be meditated over, or rather 
through, in the meanwhile, by any 
one who will take the pains :— 


7 > = ” id ~ > , ‘ ~ 4 ~ , s 
Ap ob, WoreED immog TH averioTHpore piv tyxepovyte Ot ypjcOar Znpia eoriv, 


ovrw Kai adedpoc, bray Tic adT@ jr) imorapevoc tyxepp xpioOa, Cnpia éari ; 


See 
Ps 
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TO WORK AGAIN. 


FE you had slept last night in any 
one of the row of houses which 
forms the north side of a certain 
street in a certain city, you would 
almost certainly have been wak- 
ened up a little before six o'clock 
this morning by a most dreadful 
squall, which was the culmination 
of a stormy night. It was quite 
dark. The rain was driven in bitter 
plashes against the windows. The 
windows rattled, the doors creaked ; 
the very walls seemed to tremble; 
and there was a dismal howling in 
the chimneys. For though the 
street I have mentioned has the 
city all round it, yet the ground on 
which it is built slopes so much, 
that the houses catch the unbroken 
force of the wind from the not 
distant sea. And from the upper 


windows, if you luok to the north, 
beyond the gleam of a frith six 
miles in breadth, you may discern 
a range of hills, not far enoug 
distant to seem blue. 

It was atime in which to remem- 
ber those who are at sea; and to be 


thankful that you were safe onshore, 
But there is farther association with 
such a time, which would probably 
be present to the mind of many 
who in former days studied at a 
certain ancient University which 
the writer will never cease to hold 
in affectionate remembrance. For 
this morning was one of the latest 
mornings of October: and on the 
selfsame morning in time, and on 
just such a morning for pleasant- 
ness, has many a student risen at 
six from his bed, that he might 
be present in the lecture-room, a 
mile and a half away, at half-past 
seven. On the previous day, he 
had gone at a comfortable forenoon 
hour to the Common Hall of the 
University, and assisted at the 
ceremony of opening the session. 
The ceremony was a simple one. 
Several hundreds of students, ar- 
rayed in gowns of flaming scarlet 
assembled in that plain Hall ; and 
heard the Principal give a short 
address on academic dignity and 
duty. And if the student were one 
who had studied at the University 
in former sessions, he would be 


cheered up somewhat in the pros- 
pect of resuming his studies by the 
sight of some familiar and kindly 
faces, But that ceremony in the 
early forenoon was but the gentle 
introduction to college work: here 
is its stern reality. I am well 
aware that human beings in this 
world have oftentimes very dark 
and repulsive prospects to face, on 
rising from their bed in the morn- 
ing: and I could think of things 
So grave as awaiting worthier men, 
that they make me almost ashamed 
to chronicle lesser trials. Yet IL 
can say, from sorrowful experience, 
that duty and work seldom look 
more gloomy and disheartening 
than they do to a student of that 
ancient University of which the 
writer is an unworthy son, when 
he gets up in darkness and cold 
and hurricane; and hastens through 
mud and sleet along the gloomy 
streets to the lecture at half-past 
seven, 

One happy result follows. Dur- 
ing all the remainder of his life, 
the man who for three long 
winters in succession, each begin- 
ning about the twenty-eighth of 
October, and reaching on till the 
end of April, has undergone that 
discipline, can never cease to have 
a special feeling of thankfulness 
when on a morning of late October 
or early November he awakes at 
half-past five in the morning, and 
hears the rain outside ; and then 
reflects that he need not get up and 
go out. The remembrance of many 
mornings pasi may send a chill 
through his frame; and various 
worries and cares which must be 
faced at rising, may painfully 
suggest themselves: yet at least 
there is not that dismal rising be- 
fore he has gathered heart to face 
the dreary day. 

Things which were very far from 
pleasant when they occurred, are 
sometimes very pleasant to look 
back on. I remember well how 
through months of over-work at 
College, anything but enjoyable 
while they passed over, [ kept 
written en a piece of paper, always 
before my eyes, Virgil’s line which 
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says so, I can see it yet, in large 
letters on my table: used to 
look at it, in the silent house, at 
half-past three in the morning be- 
fore going to bed, and to repeat it 
over when getting up wearily at 
half-past sixagain. orsitan olim 
heec meminisse juvabit : which was 
the graceful classic way of saying 
that there is a good time coming, 
and of advising sensible folk to 
wait a little longer. That time 
has come to the writer, and to 
many of his friends. We like to 
talk, when we meet, of the old 
days with their dismal mornings. 
It rejoiced me, between five and 
six this morning, to remember 
these things ; and to feel the furce 
of the anniversary. And now, 
when a new generation is gather- 
ing, on this very day, within the 
gloomy courts so well remembered, 
the recollection does no worse than 
call up in the writer many thoughts 
of the varied ways in which men 
take to work again. Suffer me to 
say here, my friendly reader, Ma 
the City and the University flourish 
together ; according to the simple 
and straightforward wish of the 
pious burghers who first inscribed 
the motto on the scutcheon of the 
ancient town. And let me confess 
that I have already grown so old, 
that not without a certain mist 
that dims one’s eyes, I can look on 
the crowd of lads and boys (for 
most of them are no more) in the 
Hall on the day of the opening of 
a session. You look back yourself, 
my friend: and from a record, not 
far to seek, you are able to discern 
a little of the mistakes, the follies, 
the repentances, the humiliations, 
the mortifications, the labours, the 
manifold takings-down, which 
await those hopeful young fellows, 
before they are battered, rudely 
enough, into trim for sober life. 
The Duke of Wellington said that 
all war was a series of blunders: 
it is not too much to say that 
blunders and repentances make up 
great pana the career of every 
mortal, especially in the days when 
- on first to think for him- 
self. 

The winter session, which is the 
only one of the year in that Uni- 
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versity which is not to be named 
here, begins, as has been said, 
about the twenty-seventh or 
twenty-eighth of October. The 
vacation has lasted since the first 
of the preceding May. It need 
not be said, that to the more in- 
dustrious students, that long vaca- 
tion is in great part given to dili- 
gent study: yet it is always study 
to which your own sense of duty 
fixes the times and limits. Now, . 
you begin to be under authority, 
and to have your task allotted to 
you from day to day. And at this 
season, it is a curious thing to 
come from the country to that city. 
You pass at a step from autumn, 
still rich with colour, into winter, 
gloomy and gray. In an inland 
country region, late October is 
often a charming time; and the 
landscape has its own touching 
and even glowing beauty. Though 
many leaves have fallen, and make 
a dry rustle under your feét as you 
go through woodland ways, yet 
many of the trees are thickly clad: 
some wonderfully green; some 
touched by decay into beauty and 
glory, in the still sunshine of those 

eautiful days that come. And 
the dahlias and hollyhocks are 
blazing: for as the season ad- 
vances, the colours of nature 
deepen ; and the pale and delicate 
hues of the early snowdrops, prim- 
roses, and lilies, pass aacads the 
gradation of summer blossoms and 
roses into the glow of the late 
autumn flowers. It is as gentle 
maidenhood passes into blooming 
matronhood, with all its quali- 
ties more pronounced. And com- 
ing away from the country, at 
such a season, I dare say you have 
thought it still looking almost its 
best. But all these things are not 
in the great city of that ancient 
University. The leaves are gone: 
all the country round is bare and 
bleak. The College gardens, large 
and black-looking, are the most 
dismal scene that ever bore the 
pleasant name. You will find no 
winding walks through thick 
masses of evergreens, which in 
winter rain or winter frost look so 
life-like and warm and cheering. 
The trees, poor and stunted, are 
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all deciduous : and their leaves are 
not merely capable of falling, but 
have fallen in fact. The air is 
thick, and smoke abounds — the 
smoke that makes the wealth of that 
wealthy city. Andthough you may 
be willing enough to set to work, 
and indeed rather weary of idle- 
ness or desultory study for some 
weeks past, you will probably con- 
fess that, even apart from the dis- 
mal lectures at half-past seven in 
the morning, it is rather a sad 
setting to work again. 

Let us be thankful, my friend, if 
our work be such, that, after some 
escape from it, we can take to it 
again cheerfully and willingly. 
When we read in the newspapers 
about the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment, the general effect conveyed 
to one’s mind is a pleasant one. 
The impression left with us is that 
the members come back to their 
work willingly; they have been 
free from it so long that the appe- 
tite for the kind of thing has re- 
vived; and each man rises that 
morning with a positive feeling of 
exhilaration as he looks on to the 
event of the day. Itis not as it 
was with Napoleon, even when he 
was Emperor. You remember how 
he enjoyed his Saturday and Sun- 
day in the country quiet: and how 
on Sunday night he was accus- 
tomed to say, thinking of his return 
next morning to Paris and the 
cares of state, ‘To-morrow I must 
ut on the yoke of misery again.’ 
Many people, young and old, feel 
as Napoleon felt, There is the, 
heartsinking of the nervous little 
boy, going back to school after the 
holidays, with vague fears of evil. 
There is the apprehension of a 
great mercantile man, entering 
upon a season in which he foresees 
many painful difficulties and com- 
plications, and does not know how 
things may turn out, It is as with 
the little bark, which, from a shel- 
tered nook where it was lying snug 
and safe, puts out unwillingly into 
the full fury of winds and waves, 
And even coming back to work 
which you like, and to which you 
thankfully feel yourself in some 
degree equal, there is a certain 
shrinking from putting the shoul- 
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der to the collar again, and going 
stoutly at your task. There is a 
certain inertia, a certain nervous 
timidity, to be overcome. You 
would like to quietly sit still where 
you are, and hide your head in a 
hole, 

You will feel this, I think, in 
coming back from your autumn 
holiday-time ; especially if you live 
and work intown. Human beings 
are never content. When you lived 
entirely in the country, it is very 
likely you used to think how 
pleasant and cheerful it would be 
to spend the dead months of the 
year in town; and just as the 
season is darkening down to winter, 
and the country beginning to look 
bleak and desolate, to get in among 
the warm dwellings and multitudes 
of your fellow-men. But now, if 

our home be in the city, you pro- 
bably think, about this season, 
how enjoyable a thing it is to stay 
on in the country still, watching 
the stages through which it passes 
into its winter aspect; feeling the 
weather so much nearer you, and 
so much a greater part of your life, 
than it is in the town ; looking for 
the days of the Martinmas summer, 
beautiful as any in all the year; 
waiting for the exhilaration of the 
frost, and the silence of the snow ; 
and finding a value in the dreariest 
aspect of fields and hills and roads, 
for the hearty thankfulness with 
which it teaches you to enjoy the 
warm fireside, and light and books 
and music, It is October that 
gathers many men into town to 
work again, the yearly holidays 
over, And if you be a working 
man, who must earn your family’s 
support by your labour, you may 
be pleased if you have had six 
ale or two months of rest. If 
you have been away from work 
during the chief part of August 
and September, Nemesis might 
well be angry if you were to com- 
lain of coming back now as a 

ardship, Still you shrink a little, 
Nobody quite enjoys the idea of 
setting to work again ; unless, in- 
deed, his vacation have been so 
long that it has ceased to be en- 
joyed as rest, and come to be felt 
merely as the misery of idleness. 











































































































































































































I suppose it is in human nature, 
that, after living a while in a plea- 
sant place, you should shrink from 
leaving it. Many people find it 
costs them a painful effort to go 
away from their home ; but, once 
away, they can quite easily stay 
away a long time. Inertia is un- 
questionably a property of mind 
as well as of matter, We don’t 
like to move. Likely enough, my 
friend, in the autumn of this year, 
we have each been in half a dozen 
places, in any one of which we 
Should have been content to have 
stayed all our days. And though 
no one can be fonder of his duty 
than yourself, my friend, or more 
pees with the place where God 

as cast your lot: though it was a 
great strain and exertion to you to 
go away from both: yet it was a 
considerable strain and exertion to 
rise and come back. 

Yes, it is a curious feeling you 
have, in coming away from any 
place which has been your home 
for even a short time; and there 
are not many things, besides actual 
physical pain, to which it does not 
cost a little pang to say Good-bye. 
The thoughtful reader has probably 
remarked how different a place 
looks when you are coming away 
from it, from what it ever looked 
before. You observe, almost with 
a start, a great many little things 
and relations of things about it, 
which you never previously ob- 
served. All the familiar objects 
seem dumbly asking you to stay. 
And you must know the feeling by 
your own experience before you 
can rightly understand it. You 
cannot evolve it, @ priori, out of 
your own consciousness, You may 
try to imagine what it would be 
like; but you cannot. Well does 
this writer remember how, in the 
days when he was acountry clergy- 
man, he used sometimes to pace 
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up and down a certain little walk, 
every shrub by whose side had the 
look of an old friend; and to 
wonder what the feeling would be, 
and what the place would look 
like, if he should ever go away 
from it. But in those days he 
never thought he would ; and his 
imagination would not serve him. 
And when the day, vaguely anti- 
cipated, came at last, every familiar 
holly and yew wore a new face ; 
and the aspect of the whole scene 
was one never beheld before. In 
a lesser degree, but still a very 
appreciable degree, you feel all this 
in quitting a place where you have 
been staying for even six weeks. 
And you will be aware of a certain 
cheerlessness and desolateness, till 
your roots, thus torn up, get buried 
anew in the earth of your familiar 
home and itsinterests. Once fairly 
amid your own belongings and 
duties again, and you are all right. 
Your home seemed misty and un- 
substantial while you were far 
away from it ; but here it is again, 
real and warm, and with a general 
look of not unpleased recognition, 
And if you and I, my reader, in 
any degree deserve them, some 
kind looks and words of welcome, 
in the first busy days of some- 
what confused occupation, may 
probably warm and cheer our 
spirit, and make us set with all 
the more hope and heart to work 
again. 


I trust it has been so with you, 
my friend ; as it has been with me. 
And now let us, cheerfully and 
hopefully, take to our duty. We 
are going down into the depths of 
winter; and the early darkness, 
and the wind that strikes chill, 
make us feel that we are. All the 
pleasanter is the warm fireside : all 
the more welcome the returning 
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ADRIAN. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CATHERINE. 


Thou hast deceived me—thou in whom I trusted, 
To whom my heart lay open as a flower 

That courts the sun to gaze upon its face ; 

Thou who didst make my love for other things 
Seem poor and weak and childish. Still I seek 
For some reproach to sting thee to the core ; 

But in my wonder at thy cruelty 

Find only this word—Thou ! 


HAVE no faith in what we call 
presentiments. It may some- 
times happen that a sorrow or a 
misfortune overtakes us at a time 
of depression, and we fancy the 
one to have some connexion with 
the other ; but if people in general 
were at all in the habit of ana- 
_— their inner life, they would 
nd that usually heaviness of spirit 
is followed by no particular mis- 
fortune; while on the contrary, 
great griefs for the most part come 
suddenly, like those heavy storms 
of summer which overspread the 
sky at once with clouds and thick 


darkness, while we were looking 

only for warmth and sunshine. 
Such was certainly the case with 

Catherine Vernon on this day, the 


turning-point of her life. Lady 
Medway’s silence and preoccupa- 
tion during their afternoon drive 
passed as unnoticed by her as did 
the long conversation that Laura 
held with Mrs, Harrison after 
making an elaborate effort to get 
rid of Catherine which would have 
roused suspicion in most people. 
This interview, it may be remarked, 
was eminently unsatisfactory. Mrs, 
Harrison —a good, plain-spoken 
woman—was uncomfortably con- 
scious of possessing a secret con- 
cerning Rachel Denborough, which 
she was too trustworthy to divulge; 
and Lady Medway, labouring under 
a preconceived impression which 
did as much wrong to Adrian as 
to poor Rachel, had all her sus- 
picions confirmed. She perplexed 
and distressed Mrs, Harrison by the 
dignified tone of rebuke in which 
she warned her to be very parti- 
cular for the future, and recom- 


mend no one about whose story 
there was any kind of mystery, 
and pondered in silence during the 
drive home as to how she should 
dissuade Catherine from engaging 
the ‘ young person’ without letting 
her share in her fancied discovery. 
Catherine saw nothing of all this. 
She was rather glad of the unusual 
silence by which Laura left her at 
liberty to pursue her own happy 
fancies ; and on their return to the 
house she hastened to dress for 
dinner that she might be ready to 
receive Adrian on bis arrival. She 
chose a dress he admired, and 
twisted some ribbon of his favourite 
colour in her hair, and went down 
in the soft summer twilight with a 
happy smile on her lips, and mur- 
muring in a low voice the burden 
of one of the songs he liked best. 
The drawing-room looked to the 
west, and the striped awnings were 
lowered to keep out the evening 
sun, so that the room was quite 
dusk. A letter lay on the table, 
and Catherine took it up. It was 
in Adrian’s well-known hand, and 
she knelt down by one of the win- 
dows to get light enough to read it. 
* +. * * ~ 


Mrs, Eustace had come up from 
Witheringham to be present at the 
marriage, and was engaged to dine 
that day in Grosvenor-square. On 
being shown into the drawing- 
room, she at first thought it empty; 
but a low shuddering sigh made 
her look round, startled. Cathe- 
rine Vernon was lying crouched up 
in an unnatural attitude near one 
of the windows, and made no 
answer to her friend’s astonished 
exclamation. 
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‘Catherine, dearest, what are you 
doing? 

Mrs, Eustace went hastily to the 
window, not knowing what to fear. 

Catherine looked up, with a face 
from which every vestige of colour 
and expression had faded, save a 
blank wan look of utter despair. 
Mrs. Eustace knelt beside her and 
spoke soothingly, though her heart 
trembled at the sight of that rigid 
countenance. 

‘Something has happened, dear- 
est. Speak to me, Catherine ; tell 
me what it is.’ 

Catherine looked helplessly at 
her hands. Crushed up between 
them was a letter. She tried to 
unclasp the clenched fingers, but 
they would not obey her. 

In great alarm, Mrs. Eustace was 
about to ring for assistance, when 
Lady Medway came in. Her 
alarmed exclamation, her tears and 
caressing entreaties, were as in- 
effectual in rousing the poor girl 
from her stupor as Mrs. Eustace’s 
quieter efforts had been. Turned 
to stone she literally seemed, with 
only life enough left to resist their 
attempts to raise her from the 
ground, Laura looked up with a 
blanched face. 

‘This is something dreadful, 
Lucy ; had we not better send for 
Adrian ? 

A sudden change passed over the 
wan features at which they were 
gazing, the rigid lips unclosed, and 
gasping out, ‘Oh, no, no—never, 
never more!’ she fell forward with 
her face on Laura’s shoulder in an 
agony of tears and sobs which 
seemed as utterly beyond control 
as her previous insensibility. 

‘Thank God for that ! said Mrs, 
Eustace. ‘Whatever it may be, 
she can bear it now.’ 

And when the storm of weeping 
had spent itself, Catherine rose 
quietly and said, 

‘Let me go to my room, please ; 
I shall be better alone.’ 

As she moved, the letter fell to 
the ground. She stooped to pick 
it up, and carefully smoothing it 
with her trembling fingers, she gave 
it to Laura, and added, 

‘Read this, you and Lucy; but 
do not let us speak of it. Remem- 
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ber that I say he has done rightly, 
and I do not blame him.’ 

With these words she walked 
with a quiet steady step from the 
room, leaving Laura and Mrs, 
Eustace gazing at each other. The 
letter ran as follows :— 


‘I must write, though I know 
7 words will give you pain. 

ould that I could think other- 
wise, Would to God, above all, 
that we had never met. 

‘Catherine, I came to see you 
this morning, and Lady Medway 
told me you were engaged, so [ 
waited, A trifling cireumstance— 
the sight of a little dog who re- 
membered me well—made me de- 
sire to see the person who was with 
= I saw her; it was Rachel 

enborough. 

‘TI followed her in the street,and 
made her tell meall. Her father 
is dead by his own hand; and 
Lilian, eceived, heartbroken, 
ruined—I cannot tell you the story 
now ; you will know all too soon— 
Lily has gone mad with shame and 
misery. Rachel has told me where 
to find her, and there I am going. 
With what object I know not; but 
as long as the same world holds us 
both, my place must be near her. 

‘Catherine, you see how utterly 
unworthy I have ever been of you; 
surely it will be no pain to you to 
renounce and forget me. It will 
be a revenge worthy of you, if you 
will show some compassion to 
poor Rachel, She has no idea of 
what she has done. I could not 
add to her wretchedness by telling 
her. If youcan be generous enough 
to take some care of her desolate 
loneliness, try to forget that it was 
I who asked you to do so. 

‘Farewell for ever. May God 
continually bless and keep you. 

‘ ADRIAN.” 


‘So it is even worse and more 
hopeless than I thought,’ was 
Laura’s exclamation. ‘I fancied, 
when he rushed out likea madman 
this morning, that it was some old 
liaison, and that the girl had come 
here, not knowing of his marriage. 
That would have been bad enough 
to a mind like Catherine’s; but 
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now that he makes it an affair of 
conscience, or principle, or what- 
ever he may be pleased to call it, 
there is no hope, as far as I see.’ 

‘None,’ answered Mrs. Eustace, 
sadly, ‘though I am far from agree- 
ing with you that your suspicions 
were not worse than the reality. 
He has been grievously wrong 
pitiably weak, no doubt; but unti 
we know the whole truth, we can- 
not judge, and I am old-fashioned 
enough to think that it is better, 
rather than worse,than you thought 
it.’ 

Lady Medway shrugged her 
shoulders, and saying, ‘In any 
way, there must be a terrible row,’ 
suggested that they should go and 
see Catherine. Her doorwas locked; 
but she answered so calmly that 
she was well and wanted nothing, 
that her two friends were forced 
to leave her to the solitude she 
sought. 

Disconsolately they wandered 
back to the drawing-room, when 
Lady Medway suddenly remem- 
bered that she had had no dinner, 
and felt very faint. So dinner was 
ordered, and they went drearily 
through the form of eating it, stu- 
diously talking on indifferent topics 
before the servants, and trying to 
cheat themselves into the belief 
that they did not know (as servants 
always do) all, and more than all, 
that was to be known on the sub- 
ject uppermost in their thoughts. 
Vhen this dreary farce had been 
played out from the soup to the 
grapes, they adjourned to the 
drawing-room, to talk on the plan 
of action it would be necessary 
to adopt in these unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, To telegraph at once 
for Lord Medway and Mr. Pierre- 
pont seemed the only thing to be 
done ; and relieved at the prospect 
of having some one to share the 
burden which had so suddenly 
fallen upon her, Lady Medway sent 
to the Albany for Darcy Pierre- 
pont’s address, 

His servant did not know it ; and 
an inquiry at all the clubs he 
frequented was equally fruitless, 
So there remained only the re- 
source of sending for Lord Med- 
way, who arrived the next morning. 


A Letter, and its Consequences, 


His lordship was annoyed at losing 
a week’s yachting ; and by his fury 
against the unfortunate Adrian, his 
snappish fault-finding with his wife, 
and his lavish abuse of Darcy 
Pierrepont for leaving him to bear 
alone the onus of the business, 
made Mrs, Eustace wish a thousand 
times that he had remained at 
Cowes, 

If a man is kind, helpful, and 
considerate in trouble, there is no 
solace so great to a woman as his 
companionship, She feels her own 
weakness supported, her strength 
doubled, her perplexities lightened 
tenfold, In short, a woman feels 
in her proper place when she is 
acting a secondary part in the 
affairs of life, and looking to a man 
as the prime mover in all its im- 
portant business, But is there any 
woman so blest as not to know the 
heart-wearing worry of a selfish, 
fussy, unsympathizing male crea- 
ture? If any such there be, let us 
leave them in their blissful igno- 
rance, and refrain from drawing 
Lord Medway’s picture in these 
troublous times. It will be suffi- 
cient to say that he made himself 
as disagreeable as a man well could 
do under the circumstances, and 
no power of description could con- 
vey much more. 

Catherine bore it all with calm, 
steadfast patience, She would wince, 
as from a touch on a bare nerve, 
when Lord Medway said anything 
pee irritating about Adrian 

’Estrange, and bemoaned himself 
in her presence over the gossip 
which the affair would create among 
their acquaintance. But she said 
nothing ; and it was not till the 
evening of the second day, after 
Lord Medway had worked himself 
into a paroxysm of ill-humour at 
Darcy Pierrepont’s non-appearance, 
that she whispered wearily to Lucy 
Eustace, as they parted for the 
night, 

‘Do you think I might escape 
from all this, Lucy? Would it 
be selfish if I asked you to take me 
to Witheringham with you for a 
little while, and left poor Laura to 
bear it alone?’ 

The thought had already occurred 
to Mrs, Eustace ; and ona reference 
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to Laura herself, it appeared that 
she would decidedly prefer being 
left to manage her ‘ dearest Med- 
way after her own fashion. So it 
was arranged that Catherine should 
go with Mrs, Eustace to Withering- 
ham, where she would at least be 
free from the hourly trials she 
must have experienced in London, 
and beyond even the echo of 


That small, small, imperceptible 

Small-talk, which cuts like powdered 
glass 

Ground in Gehenna, 


and which even her brave, endur- 
ing spirit was searcely fit to cope 
with in the keenness of its fresh 
agony. 

But as they sat together in the 
twilight of the evening before their 
departure, Mrs, Eustace saw there 
was something unspoken that 
weighed on her mind, and presently 
it came out. 

‘ Lucy, I scarcely like to ask you, 
but I think so much of that poor 
girl, Rachel. He said she was un- 
happy and friendless. It would be 
a comfort to me to do something 
for her, and yet-——’ 

‘I will see her, if you like, 
dearest, and find out in what way 
we can assist her,’ 

‘Oh, thank you! that is what I 
wished, for I do not feel as if I 
could talk to her just now.’ 

Mrs. Eustace went; she would 
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have refused nothing to the soft 
pleading eyes and sweet patient 
face she so dearly loved. But the 
interview was far more painful 
than she had imagined it. Rachel 
Denborough had already discovered 
that Adrian was the affianced hus- 
band of Catherine, and that her 
revelations had been the means of 
breaking off their marriage. In the 
tumult of feeling caused by this 
discovery, she told all to Mrs, 
Eustace, who thus learned for the 
first time the base part that Darcy 
Pierrepont had played. Her first 
object on hearing Rachel’s story, 
was to get Catherine out of the 
way before these disclosures were 
made public ; and having arranged 
with Mrs. Harrison that Rachel 
should want for nothing till some 
oom could be devised for her future 
ife, she hastened to carry off poor 
Catherine, resolved to aie her 
safely in her own secluded home, 
where the report of all that followed 
reached them with a dull and 
deadened sound, like far-off artil- 
lery. In the weary weeks that 
passed there, the pale cheek of 
Catherine Vernon grew paler still, 
and the light of hope and happi- 
ness faded from her eyes, though 
no murmuring or reproachful word 
ever escaped her. Alas! hearts are 
not like glass: though they may be 
shivered by a blow, they make no 
noise in breaking. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DARCY TOWER. 


How sour sweet music is 


When time is broke, and no proportion kept : 
So is it with the music of men’s lives. —-SHAKSPEARE. 


HE night-train that left London 

for the North on the eventful 
day of his meeting with Rachel Den- 
borough, bore Adrian L’Estrange 
towards the lonely spot where Lily 
was wearing away her life. His mind 
was in a state of confusion which 
mingled together images the most 
unconnected: and even while he 
was trying to imagine how Cathe- 
rine Vernon would receive his let- 
ter, and what would be its effect, 
his thoughts wandered off to the 


most trifling and irrelevant sub- 


jects. It is a common resource of 
minds not of the highest order, 
when they are burdened with an 
overpowering load. Doubtless it 
is wisely ordained, and spares us 
frail mortals much acute suffering ; 
but is there not something humi- 
liating in the way that most people 
recoil from facing a great sorrow or 
a serious perplexity, and hide them- 
selves, as it were, beneath any 
flimsy veil that comes ‘to hand, as 
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a wild animal creeps under covert 
when it meets the gaze of man? It 
is from that awful, never-sleeping 
Eye of Fate—Providence—let us 
reverently say God—that we seek 
to escape—how vainly ! 

During. the night, Adrian 
L’Estrange scarcely noticed that 
he had a fellow-traveller in the 
same carriage; but as the early 
dawn lighted up the bleak scenery 
of the northern counties with a 
chill, pale gleam, he became aware 
of a stout, elderly gentleman, who 
was sitting nearly opposite to him, 
and looking every now and then 
into his face with a quick, obser- 
vant glance. Adrian was not in a 
humour to take the sharp inspec- 
tion of the stranger patiently. He 
fidgeted, changed his position re- 

eatedly, and slouched his travel- 
ing-cap over his face. The elderly 
gentleman did not or would not 
understand these symptoms, and 
immediately began with some re- 
marks on the surrounding country, 
to which Adrian scarcely replied. 

Nothing daunted, the stout 
stranger entered into a long and 
rather prosy account of an accident 
which had lately occurred in a 
coal-mine, the situation of which 
he pointed out. He informed 
Adrian that he had been called, in 
a professional capacity, to the spot, 
and detailed several surgical expe- 
riences with great animation. 

‘And then, sir, he continued, 
‘when the overseer made his ap- 
yearance—I believe the fellow ate 

is breakfast before he put his nose 
out of doors—and I had attended 
to all the worst cases before he 
came—but when he did come at 
last, what do you think he said? 

Adrian, roused from a very dif- 
ferent train of thought, had allowed 
the stream of his companion’s dis- 
course to mingle unheeded with 
the rushing and grinding of the 
train, and now looked up, puzzled 
at being appealed to. 

*I really beg your pardon, but I 
did not quite understand——’ 

‘I dare say not, sir, flared up 
his companion, rudely shaken in 
the belief that he had met with an 
attentive and interested listener. 
‘Very probably you did not. 1 


Going North, 


have been supplying you with facts, 
but Providence only can endow 
you with comprehension.’ With 
this Johnsonian thunderbolt, the 
stranger subsided, with an angry 
snort, into his own corner, and left 
Adrian, alike unconscious of his 
transgression and its chastisement, 
to pursue his own sad thoughts. 

Day had fully dawned when the 
train stopped at the Hathington 
station, to which Adrian was bound, 
and which proved to be also the 
destination of his irritable fellow- 
traveller. 

As the latter drew a portmanteau 
from under the seat, Adrian’s eye 
eaught the name of Pigott, and 
remembering that Rachel had so 
called the physician who was at- 
tending Lilian, he became more 
than ever anxious to avoid his late 
companion, and waited till he had 
bestowed himself and portmanteau 
in a gig, and started on his home- 
ward way, before he ventured to 
inquire his own road to Drumlie- 
dale. 

A drive of five miles over a 
rough cross-road brought him to 
the little hamlet of Drumlieston 
at the mouth of the glen he sought. 
He engaged the only two spare 
rooms of which the inn could boast ; 
and having recourse to his old 
stratagem, unpacked his sketching 
materials, and carelessly inquirec 
of the landlord what points of in- 
terest the neighbourhood offered to 
an artist. 

The landlord of the White Hart 
Drumlieston, had peculiar and 
rather limited views on this sub- 


ect. 

‘Many folks, he said, ‘ladies as 
well as gents, went up Drumlie 
Water with their pictur’ books and 
took off rocks and trees and such 
like ; but for his part, when there 
were real rocks and trees enough 
and to spare, he could see little 
good in them kind o’ picturs; and 
as for a house, or anything sensible- 
like o’ that kind—though he said 
it as should not—there was nothing 
to come up to the White Hart 
between Hathington and Carlisle,’ 

As the architecture of the White 
Hart was of that style whose idea 
must have been born in the 
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builder’s mind by the steadfast 
contemplation of a cat’s face—the 
windows representing the eyes, the 
door taking up the position of the 
mouth, and a chimney at each end 
of the roof occupying the place of 
ears, it could not, artistically speak- 
ing, be regarded as ‘an available 
passage.” So Adrian conquered 
the repugnance he felt at naming 
directly the object of his search 
and suggested that he had hear 
of an old place somewhere in that 
neighbourhood called, he believed, 
Darcy Tower. 

‘Darcy Tower!’ exclaimed the 
landlord, ‘a poor tumble-down, 
ramshackle old rat-trap as ever you 
saw, sir, and in a disgraceful state. 
The master never comes a-nigh it 
from year’s end to year’s end ; and 
him that rents the farm—Mark 
Gresley—knows how many pence 
go to a shilling far too well to lay 
out any money on repairs which he 
is not bound to make. Yousee, he 
have got a long lease of it, sir ; and 
the land—why the land is in that 
state that it’s my belief Mark 
would make a better thing of the 
farm by selling the rushes for mats 
and chair-bottoms, and such like, 
than by pretending to grow Chris- 
tian crops.’ 

To what branch of agriculture 
the landlord alluded, Adrian did 
not inquire, but begged to be told 
the way to Darcy Tower. A path 
winding up into the moorland, now 
glowing with the rich purple of 
blossoming heather, was pointed 
out to him ; and scarcely listening 
to the landlord’s directions, he set 
off, trusting to the instinct which 
had once before led him to Lilian, 
to be his guide now, under circum- 
stances how widely different ! 

The moorland lay basking in the 
golden glow of an August sun; 
the rich perfume of blooming gorse 
and heather filled the air, and the 
indescribable murmurs of insect 
life and gently-rustling grass, had 
a soothing effect on the mind of 
Adrian, though he noticed none of 
the wild beauty that surrounded 
his path. As he pursued the track 
pointed out to him, he came upon 
a neglected-looking cross-road, be- 
yond which the heather gave place 
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to some ineffectual attempt at cul- 
tivation. Bleak-looking fields, 
fenced with ruinous dykes of loose 
stones, and full of thistles and rag- 
weed, seemed to indicate the farm 
described by the innkeeper. 

Taking the road to the right, 
Adrian came suddenly upon a 
cottage so surrounded by thickly- 
planted, straggling trees, guiltless 
of any knowledge of the axe or 
pruning-hook, that it was only by 
stumbling over a half-naked child, 
asleep in the middle of the road, 
that he became aware of the neigh- 
bourhood of a human habitation. 

The little savage, half angry and 
half frightened at the unwonted 
ene that disturbed his 
slumbers, refused to answer any 
questions; but yielding to the 
potent influence of sixpence, pointed 
with a very dirty finger to another 
road, overgrown with weeds and 
rushes, and winding in among the 
dank half-dead plantation. 

Adrian followed the mute direc- 
tion, and soon found himself at one 
end of along marshy field, bordered 
on each side with straggling trees, 
which, in their anxiety to escape 
from the bleak north wind to which 
they had been exposed during the 
greater part of their neglected 
existence, looked as if they had 
almost twisted themselves out of 
the ground, Here and there one 
had succeeded in escaping from a 
life which was only a lingering 
death, and lay, a shapeless and 
moss-covered mass, on the rushy 
sward, The road, such as it was, 
eaded here; and only a devious 
cart-track marked the way to a 
dwelling of considerable size, which 
filled in the background of this 
dreary picture, and looked as for- 
lorn and dismal as the rest. 

This was Darcy Tower, where 
Lilian Denborough was wearing 
away her life in cheerless captivity. 
Adrian made his way through wet, 
tangled grass and over marshy 
ground, where his feet sank at 
every step, to the door of the 
house. 

It stood poy open, and propped 
up, for lack of one of the hinges, 
with a cracked milk-pan. The 
roof was green with lichens, the 
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windows broken in many places, 
and from one of them protruded a 
long pole, bearing some of Mark 
Gresley’s inner garments to dry in 
the soft summer air. This was the 
only sign of human occupation to 
be seen; and after knocking and 
calling for some time in vain, 
Adrian L’Estrange turned to a 
small door in a side-wall, and en- 
deavoured to gain admittance 
there. 

Though bolted and nailed up, 
the door was in such a state of 
decay that it yielded at once toa 
vigorous push ; and Adrian found 
himself at one end of a low vaulted 
passage, beyond which the sun was 
shining brightly on the boughs of 
a flowering lime-tree. 

The change of scene on emerging 
from this dark passage was a very 
refreshing one. A small paved 
terrace extended for about fifty 
feet between two projecting towers, 
one small and round, and the other 
& square, massive, loop-holed build- 
ing of some architectural preten- 
sions, built by a Border baron of 
the time of Henry VII. This was 
Darcy Tower par excellence; the 
rest of the building being in a 
totally different style and of later 
dates. Along the outer edge of 
the terrace connecting the two 
towers, a crenelated wall, falling, 
like everything else about the 
, into unheeded decay, over- 

ung a wild and picturesque ravine, 
Masses of grey rock, clothed here 
and there with ivy and trailing 
plants, rose from a wooded bank 
so abruptly that, standing on the 
terrace above them, you looked 
down upon the very tops of the 
trees, and could, if so minded, be- 
come acquainted with the private 
domestic affairs of a colony of 
rooks which inhabited their top- 
most branches. Far. below, a rip- 
pling murmur told of the unseen 
course of the Drumlie Water over 
its rocky bed; and lighted by the 
slanting beams of an August even- 
ing sun, the whole scene was full 
of quaint and attractive beauty. 
One glance enabled Adrian 
L’Estrange to take in these details ; 
at the next, his heart gave a bound, 
‘or, seated in the far corner of the 
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terrace, near the ruined wall, was 
a slight attenuated figure which 
riveted his eyes and thoughts at 
once. 

She was dressed in pale grey, 
with a broad-leaved straw hat 
which shaded the upper part of 
her face, as she sat with her head 
bent downwards, and her hands 
crossed listlessly in her lap. A 
black silk scarf had fallen from 
her shoulders, and her fragile 
bending figure had about it an ex- 
pression of weariness and melan- 
choly which thrilled to the heart 
of him who gazed on her, himself 
unseen, 

Adrian’s heart throbbed wildly, 
Would she recognise him? how 
far had the mind shared in the 
ruin of that poor faded form, so 
unlike the glowing youthful beauty 
of his —— love? He leant against 
the arched doorway, to recover his 
self-possession and decide on the 
best method of making his presence 
known without alarming her. In 
a few moments, the sense of being 
no longer alone roused her from 
her sad musings. She started up 
and came towards him, at first 
with a look of wild, unrecognising 
terror ; but instantly light flashed 
into her eyes, and colour to her 
cheek, and she was in his arms, 
sobbing and smiling all at once, 
and murmuring soft words of love 
and welcome. Adrian could not 
ene but while he covered her 
cheeks and lips with kisses, she 
leaned her head against his shoulder 
and nestled to him like a child, 
whispering with a sigh of ineffable 
happiness, ‘ at last! at last !’ 

resently Adrian led her ten- 
derly to the seat she had quitted, 
and for some time they sat there 
together, exchanging only a loving 
word or a silent kiss, Both had 
reached the goal of their lives— 
there seemed nothing beyond. Yet 
it was scarcely as lovers that they 
met. His feelings towards her, 
from the moment when he first 
saw her sitting pale and silent by 
her prison-wall, were of the purest 
tenderness, no trace of passion 
lingered there; an infinite loving 
pity had usurped its place. But 
one thought filled his mind regard- 
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ing her—to free this poor young 
creature, so heavily afflicted, from 
the unrighteous bondage in which 
she was held, and place her in 
safety, beyond the reach of her 
persecutor. If any warmer feelings, 
any tender hope for the far-distant 
future lay deep in his heart, like 
spring violets beneath the dead 
leaves of autumn, he did not even 
confess it to himself. 

And to Lily this reunion was a 
dream of bliss from which she 
asked only not to be awakened, 
What mattered it how he had dis- 
covered her, why he was there? 
To feel him near her was all she 
asked ; and every thought of the 
past and the future alike yielded 
to the unspeakable bliss of his pre- 
sence. 

This could not last very long. 
Those fatal words, ‘why’ and 
‘how’ will never grant us more 
than a short respite from their 
tyranny. Man is so constituted 
that he cannot take either joy or 
sorrow as they come to him, but 
must examine, and inquire, and 
analyse, and brush the bloom off 
his happiness even before he tastes 
i 


‘How did you find me here, my 
Adrian? Lily murmured. ‘I de- 
spaired of ever seeing “hom again.’ 

‘Rachel told me where to find 
you, and I came. Ob Lily, my 
own Lily, why did we ever part ? 

Suddenly Lilian started away 
from him, and stood with dilated 
eyes and blanched cheeks, gazing 
at him wildly. Then throwing up 
her arms with a gesture of despair, 
she cried, ‘Oh my God, I had for- 
gotten! it is too late, too late!’ 

She flew to the further end of 
the terrace, and crouching there on 
the ground, laid her head against 
the wall, and faintly moaning, re- 
peated over and over again the 
words, ‘too late!’ 

Adrian bent over her in dread. 
There was a look on her face, an 
expression in the attitude in which 
she lay, like a frightened animal, 
which smote his heart with the 
terrible recollection of all that 
Rachel had told him of her state. 
He tried to raise her, but finding 
she resisted, he knelt down beside 
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ed and drew her gently towards 
im. 

‘It can never be too late to be 
happy, my darling, while we live 
and love each other. Now I have 
found you we will never part 
again. 

‘Hush, hush ; you do not know 
what you are saying. There isa 
barrier that must divide us for 
ever! Oh my God, and I love you 
so dearly !’ 

A burst of weeping calmed her; 
and gently Adrian let her know 
that he was acquainted with all 
the piteous details of her story, 
and had followed her to Darcy 
Tower for the express purpose of 
devoting his life to her, the inno- 
cent victim of a base wrong. She 
listened, soothed by the sound of 
his voice, happy to lay her head 
on his shoulder, and taste, if but 
for a moment, that unutterable 
blessedness of repose which is in- 
spired by the presence of one 
we love entirely. But as he 
went on, a change came over her, 
Lower and lower drooped her head, 
till her face was hidden in her 
clasped hands ; and when he ceased 
to speak, and tried to draw her 
towards him again, she lifted her 
sorrowful eyes to his and shook 
her head, 

‘No, Adrian, no; I must not 
deceive myself. I meant to marry 
him, and in the sight of God I 
must be his wife.’ 

He tried to interrupt her, but 
with recovered calmness, and a 
kind of dignity in her manner, she 
imposed silence on him. 

‘I must tell the truth as it stands. 
I was wretched, heart-broken ; I 
fancied you had deserted me, and 
I cared only for releasing my father 
from that dreadful man’s power. 
He swore to me, Adrian, that if I 
would be his wife, my father 
should be free, and I consented. If 
he deceived me, his was the sin. 
I pray God to forgive me if I 
shared it—but I cannot deny that 
I consented to marry him, and so I 
must for ever be unworthy of you. 
Go, Adrian, leave me while I have 
strength to say that though I will 
never see that man again, I can 
never, never be yours,’ 
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‘No, darling,’ answered Adrian ; 
‘IT will not leave you yet. My ob- 
ject in seeking you is to place you 

eyond his reach ; so you are quiet 
and at peace, I care not what be- 
comes of me. You owe no wifely 
duty to the man who deceived you 
by an unholy mockery ; and if there 
is wrong anywhere, it would be in 
your continuing to eat his bread 
and live under his roof, while any 
other shelter in the wide world is 
open to you.’ 

Lilian raised her head at these 
words, and was about to reply, 
when a small door in the Tower 
opened, and Lisette appeared with 
a plate and a glass of milk. Of 
course she screamed at the sight of 
Adrian ; and endeavouring to cross 
herself in the extremity of her sur- 
prise, let the glass fall. Lilian 
flew up to her and put her hand 
over her mouth. 

‘Hush, hush! do not let Mrs. 
Gresley hear you!’ she said rapidly, 
in French. ‘Oh, Lisette! he is 
here once more ; he loves me,—he 
says I may yet be happy! But if 
Mrs. Gresley knows, she will never 
let him come again. 

‘ And how was it that he arrived 
this time? What is this Monsieur 
L’Etranger, who falls upon us from 
the clouds after this fashion? 
Take care, madame ; he will go off 
again—pouf!—as he did before!’ 
But as she spoke, the dark expres- 
sive face of the faithful French- 
woman was dimpled all over with 
smiles, and she patted Lilian on the 
shoulder, and called her ‘ poor dove’ 
with unfeigned affection. 

Adrian explained to her how he 
had obtained an entrance into the 
Tower; and Lisette, who entered 
at once into the spirit of the affair 
with all the love of adventure and 
intrigue which seems born in most 
Frenchwomen, promised to arrange 
cette bien-heureuse vieille porte, so 
that Mrs. Gresley, who appeared 
to act as Lilian’s gaoler, should 
not discover that it had been 
enfoncée. 

‘But now, chérie, she said, turn- 
ing to her mistress, ‘ you must take 
your little repast. Here, Monsieur 
the apparition! hold this plate 
while I repair the disaster you 
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caused by your unexpected pre- 
sence.” 

She returned in.a few minutes 
with a jug of fresh milk and two 
glasses ; and seated together on the 
ruined wall, Lily and Adrian shared 
the milk and bread with a happy 
security, a thoughtlessness for the 
future, which made them appear 
and feel like two children. Lisette 
stood by, a broad grin lighting up 
her honest face ; and as soon as the 
slight meal was over, she seated 
herself unceremoniously beside 
them, and smoothing her apron 
over her knees with her spread 
hands, said— 

* Maintenant nous allons tenir un 
conseil de guerre, et faire notre 
petit plan de campagne.’ 

Her quiet assumption of the fact 
that Adrian had come to take away 
Lily, and that as a matter of con- 
sequence Lily was to go, and she, 
Lisette, with her, did more towards 
encouraging the poor girl, and 
leading her to forget the obstacles 
that lay in her path, than all 
Adrian’s persuasions had been able 
to effect. The Frenchwoman’s 
energy and decision even affected 
Adrian himself. He had obeyed 
the blind impulse which urged him 
towards Lilian without any clear 
notion of what was to follow; and 
even now, he was far from having 
decided on any course of action, 
To place Lily at liberty, to be able 
to watch over her life and guard 
her from her persecutor, was a 
vision that floated before his eyes, 
to be realized somehow and some- 
where, he knew not yet by what 
means. Always impressionable, 
easily acted upon by outward cir- 
cumstances, the quick decision of 
Lisette infected him at once, and 
he entered into all the plans she 
rapidly formed for his repeating 
his visits at the Tower, until mat- 
ters could be safely arranged for 
the flight of Lilian. She showed 
him a pathway in the apparently 
inaccessible rock below the terrace, 
leading down the giddy face of the 
poeueee to the bank of the stream 

elow, and proposed that a hand- 


kerchief, waving from a_ certain 
window of the Tower, which she 
pointed out to him, should be a 
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signal to let him know he could 
come without fear of being sur- 
prised. 

Lily’s face brightened as she sat 
between Adrian and her faithful 
friend, and looked from one to the 
other, till it bore almost its former 
look of sweet child-like beauty ; 
but when Lisette declared that 
Monsieur L’Etranger must be gone, 
for the work-people would soon be 
returning from the harvest field, 
she clung to him with a wild 
energy which recalled to his mind 
the fearful malady of which Rachel 
had warned him that she was the 
victim. <A dread of coming evil— 
a presentiment that the affair in 
which he was engaged could never 
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be brought to a happy issue—fell 
like ice on his heart. But who 
could have resisted the loving ca- 
resses, the pleading looks of the 
beloved being who clung to him as 
to her all of good and happiness on 
earth ? 

Adrian put from him all thought, 
save that she loved him, and that 
he could make her happy. He 
promised to return on the follow- 
ing day; and for that and some 
few days to come the little lonely 
terrace became to him, as well as 
to Lilian, an abode of perfect hap- 
ee paradise of two blindly- 
oving hearts, who asked nothing 
of the world but to be allowed to 
beat together. 


CHAPTER XX. 
LILIAN. 


Not long, not long ! 


The spirit-wasting fever 


Of this strange life shall quit each throbbing vein ; 
And this wild pulse flow placidly for ever, 
And endless peace relieve the burning brain, 


Dr. H. Bonar. 


Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.—Suaxsprane. 


(THERE they sat, in the rich 
golden after-glow of sunset, on 
the day that was to have been the 
marriage-day of Adrian and Cathe- 
rine Vernon. In spite of the blind 
infatuation that possessed him, 
this thought, like a haunting wail 
of melancholy music, possessed his 
soul, and made him restless and 
dissatisfied with himself; but the 
only outward result of this state of 
mind was an increased earnestness 
in his determination to escape at 
once with Lilian from all that re- 
minded him of the past, and to 
build upon its ruins, like the Ita- 
lians on those of Herculaneum,* 
the frail fabric of an earthly bliss 
which, even while it filled his being, 
he felt must be as evanescent as it 
was lovely. ; 

But meanwhile his coming, and 
the repose of soul which he had 
brought her, had operated like a 
charm on the shaken spirit of 
Lilian. She became, under the in- 
fiuence of this renovated life, all 


and more than he had ever known 

her; and day by day she grew to 

his heart with an intensity of love 

oy devotion as great as his for 
er. 

So they sat together on this 
August evening ; or rather, Lilian 
occupied her usual place on the 
ruined wall, while Adrian, seated a 
little below her, leaned his head 
against her arm, and looked up 
into the sweet tender eyes that 
were bent downwards to him, 
brimming over with love and hap- 
piness. 

Suddenly, so gazing, he saw a 
fearful change come over her. 
Every vestige of colour left her 
face, her eyes dilated, and her 
whole form seemed to shrink and 
collapse into a crouching attitude 
of abject terror. At the same mo- 
ment a shadow fell on the ground 
before them; and looking up, 
Adrian J’Estrange saw Darcy 
Pierrepont. 

There was a momentary silence 


* Margaret Percival, by Miss Sewell. 
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as the two men stood gazing into 
each other's faces, Darcy Pierre- 
pont was the first to speak, with a 
slight tone of mockery in his voice 
of studied calmness. 

‘I am agreeably surprised, Mrs. 
Pierrepont, to find that you are 
well enough to receive your friends. 
Perhaps you will extend your wel- 
come to your husband.’ 

A shrill cry interrupted him. 
Lilian sprang up, flushing all over 
with a crimson glow, and stood 
confronting her tormenter, 

‘You are not my husband! You 
told me so yourself! Thank God, 
thank God, you have no power 
over me!’ She shivered from head 
to foot in the wildest excitement. 

‘As you please, he answered 
carelessly, with a mocking smile 
on his handsome evil countenance. 
‘I fancied you had a preference for 
the title, when we last spoke on the 
subject. Permit me, then, to in- 
quire of my mistress how long she 
has been in the habit of receiving 
visitors in my house,’ 

* You will drive her mad again,’ 
said Adrian, hurriedly, as he saw 
the same terrible expression he had 
before noticed, steal over the un- 
happy girl’s countenance. ‘I am 
ready to abide by the consequences 
of all I have done, when you please ; 
but, for pity’s sake, do not let us 
discuss these things in her pre- 
sence,” 

‘It was you who sought her pre- 
sence first, I believe, the other 
answered, with imperturbable calm. 
‘If you remember, I had every 
reason to expect to meet you in a 
different place to-day ; but though 
it has suited you to forget that at 
this time you ought to have been 
the husband of my niece, I, as her 
uncle and guardian, may be allowed 
to remember the fact, and to ask 
an explanation of your presence 
here,’ 

‘For God’s sake, let us talk else- 
where!’ exclaimed Adrian, But 
Lily had caught the words, and 
now came up to him very quietly, 
and laid her hand on his arm. 

‘Adrian! he said that once be- 
fore, you know; and though it was 
false, it nearly drove me mad, 
Now he says it again, it sounds so 
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like truth that I do not think I 
can bearit. Tell him it is a wicked 
lie, as all the rest was. And oh, 
do make him go away! My head 
burns when I look at him.’ 

‘I am sorry to produce so un- 
leasant an effect,’ said Darcy 
-ierrepont, with difficulty restrain- 

ing his passion ; ‘but at this mo- 
ment I do not think I can go, even 
at Mr, L’Estrange’s bidding. You 
had better listen to what I have to 
say, Lilian, since it no longer suits 
you to feign madness. My state- 
ment will be short, and easily com- 
prehended, and you can appeal to 
your friend to confirm its accu- 
racy—— 

‘Have you the heart of a man? 
cried Adrian, as Lily cowered and 
clung to him, trembling. ‘I will 
answer you when and where you 
please, so that it is not before her. 

You will kill her on the spot.’ 

‘Permit me to be the judge of 
my own actions, answered the 
other, with forced and sarcastic 
coolness. ‘When I wish for a 
lesson, either in manners or morals, 
I shall scarcely choose you for my 
master. I think you had better 
make up your mind to listen to the 
truth, Lilian—a second mistake 
might be rather awkward. But if, 
when you have heard all, you prefer 
this gentleman’s protection to mine, 
you are perfectly free to make your 
choice,’ 

‘What is it?-what does he 
mean? Oh, Adrian, tell me, I am 
so frightened ? Lily shivered. 

‘I will tell you, Lilian, my Lily, 
whom I love Scie than life,’ said 
Adrian, very pale, but speaking 
quietly, in hopes of calming her by 
the tones of his voice. ‘ Deceived 
by him, unable to discover what 
had become of you, thinking you 
dead or lost to me for ever, 1 suf- 
fered myself for a while, not to 
forget you, my own—I have never 
doue that—but to try to believe 
that I might find peace with an- 
other. The first sound of your 
name, uttered by Rachel, convinced 
me not only that this would be 
impossible, but that I should not 
be acting fairly and loyally by 
either of you, if I did not follow 
the dictates of my heart and con- 
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science. I took counsel of both, 
my Lily, and here I am.’ 

‘Scarcely a fair statement of the 
facts, said Darcy Pierrepont, 
‘though I must allow it to be an 
ingenious one. Now hear my 
version of the case. This gentle- 
man, Lilian, has been engaged for 
some time to marry my niece, 
Catherine Vernon. All‘ the ar- 
rangements were concluded; the 
wedding was to have taken place 
to-day, when, owing to your sister’s 
infernal folly, he discovered your 

lace of abode, and came here, 

eserting and insulting a lady 
whose nearest relation I am, and 
doing me the honour to steal into 
my house and carry on clandestine 
interviews with Since you 
seem particular as to terms, you 
may fill up the blank with any- 
thing you please.” He shrugged 
his shoulders; and looked at his 
victim with an evil smile of tri- 
umph. But Lilian seemed to heed 
him little ; all her thoughts were 
centred in Adrian, 

‘Adrian, Adrian, is this true? 
Did she love you, and have you 
made her miserable too? 

‘God help me!’ exclaimed 
Adrian. ‘I scarcely know what I 
have done. I thought only of you, 
my Lily, my first love.’ 

‘But it is true,’ reiterated Lilian, 
drawing away from the arm he 
had thrown round her. ‘She loved 
you ; you were going to marry her 
—this pure happy creature—and 
you left her. Oh false and cruel 
to both as you are, go, and let me 
never see you again!’ 

‘Lily, Lily, have mercy on me!’ 
implored Adrian. 

ut she turned from him, and 
slowly walked away a few steps, 
the very intensity of her suffering 
lending her an apparent calmness. 
Darcy Pierrepont came between 
them. 

‘Iam glad to find you take so 
sensible a view of the case, Lilian, 
and that I.can agree with you in 
requesting this gentleman to leave 
us,” 

As he spoke, he drew near to 
Lilian, who was standing, with 
drooping head and clasped hands, 
in an attitude of hopeless suffering, 
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His approach roused her afresh ; 
and as he attempted to lay his 
hand on her arm, she started away 
from him. Adrian saw the same 
wild, desperate change pass over 
her features that he had noticed 
more than once before, and ran 
towards her. Suddenly she threw 
her hands up with a frantic gesture, 
and uttering a scream that rang in 
the ears and hearts of those that 
heard it long after the brief scene 
was over, she darted to the farther 
end of the terrace, sprang on the 
ruined wall, and stood on the very 
parapet. The stones were loose 
and crumbling, and even her slight 
weight might easily displace them; 
and beneath, the rock went sheer 
down some fifty feet or more before 
it was hidden by the tops of the 
trees which grew along the banks 
of Drumlie Water. 

Adrian saw the imminence of her 
peril, and knew that any attempt 
to go near her would only increase 
it. He commanded his voice to a 
clear steady tone, and said, 

‘Lily, come to me. You need 
not fear ; whatever happens, I will 
take care‘of you.’ 

She looked at him, and a softer, 
more human expression stole over 
her countenance. Already one foot 
was on a lower part of the wall, 
and she was about to descend, 
when Darcy Pierrepont, mistaking 
Adrian’s motive, and heedless of 
her danger, came hastily between 
them, and said, sharply, 

‘You will do no such thing. 
Lilian, let us have an end of this 
folly ; come down at once.’ 

‘ Don’t come near me; don’t touch 
me. I will die sooner than be 
touched by you,’ she screamed, 
shrinking yet nearer to the 
‘ perilous verge.’ 

A bitter, fearful oath escaped 
the lips of Darcy Pierrepont, and 
he took two or three hasty strides 
towards the spot where Lilian 
stood. As she saw him coming 
she strove in her blind frenzie 
terror to get still farther from him 
without moving her eyes from the 
object of her insane dread. The 
crumbling wall gave way beneath 
her feet; she tottered, and threw 
out her arms wildly. 
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‘Help, Adrian ! help, help!’ 

There was a rush of falling 
stones and a cloud of dust. A long, 
shrill, ringing shriek, and the sound 
of a heavy body crashing through 
the branches of the trees below. 
Then all was still. 

The two men looked at each 
other for a moment aghast. Then 
Adrian, with a cry of despair 
sprang over the ruined wall, an 
disappeared also. 

At this moment Lisette, who 
had been detained by Mrs. Gresley 
on some pretext, and knew nothing 
of Darcy Pierrepont’s arrival, came 
flying towards them. §Lilian’s 
shriek had reached her ears, and 
she rushed to the help of one who 
would never need human help 
again, 

‘Oh, my God! Monsieur Pierre- 
pont here. Oh, holy Virgin ! where 
is my dear mistress ? 

He clutched her by the arm, and 
pointed. 

‘ ‘He is gone down there after 
er. 

Something like the truth burst 
upon the faithful girl’s mind, and 
she filled the air with cries and 
lamentations. People came crowd- 
ing in from the farm, and a scene 
of confusion followed. 

In the midst of it, while some 
were running hither and thither 
without aim, and others trying in 
vain to discover from Lisette’s 
broken cries what had happened, 
a groan escaped from Darcy Pierre- 
pont, who had remained gloomily 
gazing down the precipice. All 
rushed to the wall, and the figure 
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of Adrian L’Estrange was seen 
emerging from the trees, and bear- 
ing something in his arms, with 
superhuman exertion, up that 
perilous path in the face of the 
cliff. 

It lay soft and unresisting, droop- 
ing down over his arm with a 
piteous helplessness. No need to 
guard those crushed limbs from the 
sharp projections of the rocks ; yet 
he did so tenderly, as though he 
were carrying a sleeping child. 
Once when her foot caught in a 
trailing briar, he stopped and dis- 
entangled it gently, as if the thorns 
could have hurt her. 

All made way for him in awe- 
struck silence as he gained the 
terrace, bearing his sad burden. 
All, even those rough, uncouth 
men, felt instinctively that no arm 
save his should touch those poor 
remains, A low sound of pitying 
murmurs accompanied him across 
the little court ; and silently, but 
for her tears and broken prayers, 
the faithful Lisette led the way u 
the Tower stairs to her mistress's 
room. Adrian followed, and laid 
the corpse on the bed. 

Then Lisette sobbed out, with a 
bitter, shuddering ery— 

‘Ah, mon Dieu! que c’est affreux! 
Quelle est brisée, pauvre ange!’ 

Adrian staggered back against 
the wall, and clutched wildly at 
his throat, as if he were suffocated. 
Blood gushed from his mouth and 
nostrils, and he fell down beside 
the corpse of Lily, apparently as 
lifeless as the shattered form that 
had been so dear to him. 
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FEMALE CHARITY—LAY AND MONASTIC. 


By Frances Power Cosse. 


W HATEVER else may be doubt- 

ful respecting woman’s ‘gene- 
ral worth and particular mis- 
sionariness, it is pretty well con- 
ceded that she is in her right 
place teaching the young, reclaim- 
ing the sinful, relieving the poor, 
and nursing the sick. Her pursuit 
of the True and the Beautiful in 
literature, science, and art may be 
(however unjustly) derided as a 
failure or denounced as an invasion 
of fields which she can never 
adequately cultivate ; but her pur- 
suit of the Good, her efforts to 
ameliorate and brighten human 
life, have never been repudiated, 
and are daily more warmly re- 
cognised, Also, on the part of 
women themselves, there is a ten- 
dency in nine out of ten to choose 
one or other line of benevolent 
action rather than any path of 
science, art, or learning. They 
love the beautiful, they distantly 
reverence the true; but a class of 
little children is better to them 
than a picture, and the recovery of 
a sick patient more interesting 
than the solution of a problem. 
Of the three great equal revela- 
tions of the Infinite One, the Good 
is open to all women at all times, 
the True and the Beautiful only 
exceptionally and by special grace. 
Of this pursuit, then, of the Good 
—or in other words, of woman’s 
philanthropy generally—we pur- 
pose to write a few pages, and 
notably of the prospects of such 
work in England at this time. 

In a preceding article (Fraser’s 
Magazine, November, 1862) we en- 
deavoured to demonstrate that 
strenuous efforts ought to be made 
to open wider and more useful 
labours of different kinds to young 
women, thereby rendering their 
lives serviceable to the community 
and happy to themselves, and 
leaving them with no other motive 
to enter on marriage than the sole 
one which ought to decide them— 
namely, affection. We proceeded 
briefly to mention the manner in 
which such useful labours were 


now being opened to the humbler 
classes by the Society for the Em- 
loyment of Women, the Victoria 
-ress, Emigration Society, and 
other undertakings ; and we then 
at greater length examined the 
prospects of the higher class of 
women pursuing, freely and with 
all needful instruction, the Beauti- 
ful in all the forms of art, and 
the True in the paths of science 
(especially of a sal science) and 
of literature. The larger subject 
of their pursuit of the good in 
philanthropy claimed full treat- 
ment by itself, and to this the 
present paper will be devoted. 
So large, indeed, is this theme, that 
we can do little more than indicate 
its general bearings, and then dis- 
cuss the character of that im- 
portant movement which promises 
shortly to revolutionize the charity 
of England—namely, the intro- 
duction of sisterhoods or deacon- 
esses as recognised branches of the 
national church. 

That Divine law which for ever 
evolves good out of evil,and makes 
the good durable and the evil 
evanescent, has never perhaps met 
a more remarkable selivatian than 
in the history of the Crimean War 
and its results in Russia and 
England. Of that terrible struggle 
which once filled all our thoughts 
and covered our land with mourn- 
ing, what now remains? Some 
doubtful political results, a few 
headstones growing mossy already 
on Cathcart’s Hill, and some tender 
memories in silent hearts. The 
world’s interest has passed to other 
struggles and other climes, and the 
names. of the Crimean martyrs, 
once in all men’s mouths, are 
almost forgotten for those of the 
heroes of India and of Italy. But 
one result has survived, and is 
daily gaining wider significance. 
Those sanguinary battles, those far 
more terrible mismanaged lazar 
houses and transports for the 
wounded and plague-stricken, were 
the origin of a movement whose 
limit it is hard to calculate. The 
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hospital of Scutari was the cradle 
of a new life for the women of 
England, and (marvellous to relate) 
the hospital of Sebastopol served 
the same noble purpose for the 
women of Russia. In both coun- 
tries up to that period the adoption 
by ladies (not members of Romanist 
or Greek orders) of any philan- 
thropic tasks of a public kind had 
been altogether exceptional. Mrs. 
Fry, Mrs. Hannah More, and Miss 
Carpenter had carried on their 
labours here, and for all we know 
there were parallels for them in 
Russia ; but till the cry of agony 
from the Crimea came to call forth 
Miss Nightingale’s band and their 
sister nurses in the hostile camp, 
the ‘public function of woman’ 
was still to be sought. A thou- 
sand prejudices did that gallant 
little army break down for ever. 
A new and noble lesson for all 
their sex did they bring back from 
that holy Eastern pilgrimage— 
that Woman’s Crusade. When the 
Russian ladies returned to St. 
Petersburg and the English to 
London, they did more than keep 

up their own devotion to the sick 
and suffering and found new in- 
stitutions. They spread through 
the length and breadth of both 
lands a thought which we need 
not fear will ever be suffered to 
die out again—the thought that it 
is woman’s province to do good, to 
devote herself (when no home duty 
or special gift call her elsewhere) 
to relieve the miseries of mankind, 
and that it is to be more and not 
less a woman to go forth bravely to 
the task undeterred by the cobweb 
conventionalities of an age which 
is rapidly passing away. We are 
persuaded that there is not a 
parish in broad England which 
somehow has not benefited by this 
thought; and in Russia we have 
been assured it is the same. 
Everywhere women have been in- 
spired to perform their duties in 
relieving poverty, nursing the sick, 
and educating children; and a 
Russian lady who twenty years 
ago never dreamed of entering the 
cottage of a serf, now visits her 
poor and teaches in her schools as 
naturally as the wife or daughter 
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of an English squire. We know 
of few things in history more 
beautiful than this legacy of charity 
left us by miserable and sanguinary 
war. 

From the departure of the nurses 
to the Crimea we thus date the 
beginning of English modern 
female philanthropy. Of course 
it existed in a measure before that 
time, and of course other causes 
have combined to aid its develop- 
ment since that period; but a new 
era very manifestly then com- 
menced. With this modern phase 
of the subject we have to concern 
ourselves now—its present state 
and future prospects. It is no 
longer the work of half a dozen 
exceptional women labouring un- 
aided save by men; it is the 
chosen life-task of hundreds— 
perhaps we should say of thousands 
—of women seeking to co-operate 
with one another. It is no ome 
small departments of the great 
field which are being worked by 
district visitors and Sunday-school 
teachers and young ladies going 
their rounds in their fathers’ vil- 
lages ; it is the whole vast realm of 
suffering and want and sin in our 
land, wherein women are praying 
to be permitted to labour, and 
where they already are beginning 
to labour not wholly ineffectually. 
What chances may there be of good 
result from these efforts? Will 
the aid of woman essentially 
strengthen the hand of man in the 
battle—or, as some would tell us, 
only hamper and shackle him ? 
We think there are fair grounds in 
the nature of the case for no small 
hopes. 

It is not often those who 
concern themselves deeply with 
theories of evil, more or less 
good or sound, who practically 
do much in the world to lift 
its weight: the simple nature 
which takes no wide view of the 
universe, and grapples with no 
profound problem of existence, is 
often touched to its depths ’ by 
some sight of actual misery, some 
individual or half-score cases of 
want, oppression, or suffering, 
brought before it; straightw ay 
the effort to relieve the pain 
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or redress the wrong becomes 
the first step in a path of charity 
which opens out wider and wider 
for the rest of life. We believe 
this to be almost the invariable 
rationale of all successful schemes 
of beneficence. They have not 
originated from wide philosophic 
views and broad plans for the 
relief of mankind. Such things of 
course sometimes exist, and prosper 
and accomplish their noble ends. 
But far more frequently it is the 
other way—the grain of mustard- 
seed brings forth a ‘tree, while 
‘the mountain falling cometh to 
naught.’ 

Thus, the ordinary propensity of 
women to concern themselves with 
the concrete rather than the ab- 
stract—to care deeply for persons 
and little for theories, tends to 
direct them to practical philan- 
thropy with special advantage. 
They start from the right end— 
from small beginnings, whereby 
experience may be acquired step 
by step, and where the grand re- 
quisite is present of idividual 
care and sympathy for each person 
concerned, 

It would be a vain task to at- 
tempt to give any definite account 
of the work which women have 
been doing in England since the 
date of the Crimean war, which we 
have fixed as that of the new era of 
female philanthropy. Every few 
months some book like English 
Hearts and Homes; Ragged Homes, 
and How to Mend Them ; Haste to 
the Rescue,and many more, appears 
to open up some new field in pro- 
cess of culture. Criminals, old 
and young, male and female ; re- 
leased prisoners ; the ragged school 
class, the industrial school class, 
drunkards, fallen women ; girls in 
danger of falling to be saved by 
preventive missions ; mothers who 
can be made to attend work meet- 
ings; the night school class, the 
adult school class, the class acces- 
sible by Bible women; navvies, 
factory girls, able-bodied paupers ; 
the insane; idiots; blind, deaf, 
and dumb ; the sick in free hospi- 
tals, the sick poor in their homes ; 
the sick in workhouses ; the incu- 
rables ; the convalescents ; women 
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needing employment, women desir- 
ing to emigrate ;—all these have the 
devotion of bands of philanthro- 
pists, of whom a large portion are 
women, 

Now, if we consider the two 
terms of the question—a vast 
amount of new and untried work, 
and a vast number of new and un- 
practised workers—it will be clear 
enough that at the outset much 
confusion must exist, and much 
difficulty in getting ‘the right 
woman in the right place.’ Some 
work will need aid,and fora time be 
unable to obtain it; some women 
will desire to work, and be unable 
to find it to do. Bad machine 
will be tried, to the injury of muc 
earnest labour ; and wisely planned 
systems will fail from the employ- 
ment of bad tools. The marvel to 
any one who knows a little of the 
yresent condition of philanthropy 
in England, is, not that there are 
failures and imperfections, and 
schemes starting up and dying 
down like mushrooms every year ; 
it is that, amid all the elements of 
confusion, all the ignorance and 
wrejudice, all the direful sectarian 
jealousies, all the poor selfish vani- 
ties and interests which, alas! 
must taint the holiest of human 
efforts, there is so much done—so 
much hopefully and steadily falling 
into order. 

But the inevitable imperfections 
and delays in the new philanthropy 
cause bitter impatience among 
some of the most earnest workers. 
The modern principle of associa- 
tion, by which most of the schemes 
are carried on—the machinery of 
committees, secretaries, subscrip- 
tion lists and reports, provokes 
them continually . its grinding 
and clogging, and occasionally by 
its stopping and breaking up in the 
hands of the all unpractised engi- 
neers, Nay, worse! To carry on 
our simile, the stokers who have 
engaged to feed the engine, too 
often absent themselves on one 
pretext or another ; and the whole 
train comes to a stand-still while 
the ladies of the acting committee 
are gone to Switzerland and Italy, 
the principal subscribers have 
transferred their donations to a 
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new charity, and the honora 
secretary is going to be married. 
The ladies’ committees alone seem 
to be a source of inextinguishable 
worry—all parties seeming to forget 
that some knowledge of the work- 
ing of such things, some general 
habit of business versus aimless 
talk, is needful to make such meet- 
ings useful; and that even with 
such knowledgeand business habits, 
the committees of gentlemen (e.g., 
of the boards of guardians) are not 
always models of sagacity and mo- 
deration. Out of this discontent 
and impatience with the present 
machinery of philanthropy, comes 
the desire to introduce a different 
one, to substitute regular troops 
for volunteers who may be miss- 
ing or married when most needed, 
and the good firm rule of a recog- 
nised Mother Superior for the 
vagaries of ladies’ committees and 
the illicit omnipotence of an hono- 
rary secretary. The old argument 
between freedom and absolutism, 
between constitutional and despo- 
tic governments, has to be fought 
out here also. The failures of the 
self-governed will be brought up 
as testimonies to the superiority of 
‘ paternal’ rule for many a year to 
come, before it be finally recognised 
that the failures of the one, ever 
tending to correct themselves, are 
better than the successes of the 
other, ever tending to deteriorate 
all concerned, whether the rulers 
or the ruled. 

Other causes aiding, this desire 
of enthusiastic philanthropists to 
exchange the machinery of lay 
association for that of monastic 
orders, seems in process of being 
realized before long. The few Pro- 
testant convents established some 
years ago, and regarded with very 
general distrust and even odium, 
are now being rapidly multiplied ; 
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and the principle on which they 
are founded has met with an ap- 
probation perfectly astonishing to 
those who recal the former preju- 
dice against them of all except the 
extreme section of the High Church 
party. In the Convocation of 
Canterbury for 1862, all orders of 
the clergy and all shades of theo- 
logic opinion were for once unani- 
mous, and passed their solemn 
approval on the proposal that 
women adopting the vocation of 
charity should receive the formal 
sanction of the Church. Again, in 
the Church Congress at Oxford, in 
July of this same year, emphatic 
applause was lavished on the 
scheme. We have every reason to 
suppose that ere long some order, 
whether of nuns or deaconesses, 
will form a recognised branch of 
the National Church, 

Should these anticipations prove 
true, a revolution must take place 
in philanthropic work in England. 
The principle of Lay Association 
and of Monasticism will not, we 
apprehend, work well side by side ; 
and in any case the monastic 
system will introduce enormous 
changes. Hitherto the work has 
been advancing with marvellous 
rapidity, and (in our humble 
opinion) with a constant progress 
towards more perfect organization 
of its own kind—such organization, 
namely, as is consistent with the 
principle of lay association. On 
the question of whether such lay 
organization would ever reach the 
point of being actually the best 
possible machinery for effecting 
the work to be accomplished, it is 
vain now to speculate. At least 
no one can be justified in affirm- 
ing that it would never do so; 
nay, that it would not ere long 
become better than any other yet 
tried.* But it would appear that 





* A striking instance of the results which may be expected from the principle of 
Lay Association will be found in a book shortly to be published, a Life of Miss 


Sieveking, of Hamburg, edited by Miss C. Winkworth. 


It is the more remarkable 


because Miss Sieveking’s own preferences had been in favour of the opposite principle, 
and her most cherished early dream had been that of founding a Protestant Sisterhood 


of Mercy. 


Yet the practical force of circumstances induced her in after life to 


relinquish this scheme and found in its place a Lay Society, which carried into action 
some of the largest and best-worked plans of philanthropy in existence, and became 
the parent of similar associations in Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, and Russia. 
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a different experiment is to be 
tried by those who are impatient 
of the slow adaptation of the 
modern machinery. We are to go 
back to an older system—try the 
stage coaches again, since the rail- 
ways so often break down. For 
the present, we are called off from 
examining the results and prospects 
of lay association, to consider the 
probabilities of greater success in 
the monastic system. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkable and anomalous 
attempt thus to reproduce it, and 
will perhaps be one fraught with 
important consequences, Let us 
endeavour to give the subject the 
fairest investigation in our power. 
To do this we must go somewhat 
far back. 

The fundamental principle of 
monasticism is not charity, but 
asceticism. Monasteries were not 
originally started to enable the 
monks to benefit the world, but to 
secure their own sanctification. 
This may be proved historically. 
The further back we ascend the 
less we find of charity, and the 
more of asceticism, till in the first 
centuries of Christian monasticism 
we come on no trace of charity at 
all. When the deserts of the 
Thebaid were peopled by Anthony’s 
hermits and Cyril’s monks; when 
the Syrian plains could show their 
hundred Stylites, and their Boskoi 
or ‘ grazing monks,’ who fed in the 
fields like cattle ; when Jerusalem 
possessed its madhouse (probably 
the first in the world) destined 
solely for monks driven crazed 
by austerities; when St. Syn- 
cletica and St. Marcella had filled 
east and west with nuns imitating 
all the savage mortifications of the 
monks, there was yet no Chari- 
table Order, and no attempt to 
turn monastic fraternities to pur- 
»oses of charity. In other creeds 
ceils the Christian it was the 
same. The Brahmin Sunnyasi, the 
Buddhist Fakir, the Jewish Essene, 
the Peruvian Mamagonas of the 
Sun, the Arab Dervish, all seek 
their own beatitude—Niwane, Para- 
dise, not any benefit to their fel- 
lows. Not till the Crusades 
called forth the Religieuses Hos- 
pitaligres and the nuns of the 
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Holy Trinity contemporaneously 
with the chivalric orders of men, 
was there any monastic order de- 
voted to the purposes of charity. 
And to the present day, among the 
ostensibly charitable orders the 
ascetic spirit is never wholly absent. 
On this we shall have more to say 
hereafter. At present all we de- 
sire is to call attention to the 
fact that monastic institutions 
were not primarily founded on 
philanthropy (as Protestants often 
imagine), but on the wholly oppo- 
site principle of asceticism. Whe- 
ther this original principle can 
ever be eliminated from the sys- 
tem is an open question. The 
experience of the existing Protes- 
tant convents looks the other way. 

To understand the importance 
of this distinction of principles on 
which we desire to insist, a few 
words must be said regarding 
Asceticism generally, and the rea- 
sons will then be manifest why we 
so urgently deprecate its interven- 
tion in English philanthropy. As- 
ceticism is logically founded on 
the doctrine of two moralities, an 
exoteric morality for the multitude, 
consisting of adherence to the 
eternal moral law, and an esoteric 
morality for those who aspire to 
special sanctity, consisting of self- 
denial in things lawful, and super- 
erogatory ‘works’ over and above 
the demands of the law. The 
doctrine that any such double 
morality exists, is in itself false 
and baneful in the highest degree. 
The eternal and immutable moral 
law of the universe, which is iden- 
tical with the Will of God, de- 
mands of every moral agent the 
very best and highest action and 
sentiment possible in each par- 
ticular case. No better or higher 
can exist, for the moment any one 
is apprehended to be so, it becomes 
imperative duty. It is to degrade 
the law of absolute right, absolute 
truth, absolute purity, to suppose 
a higher right, or truth, or purity. 
This is the theoretical error of 
asceticism. Practically it has two 
aspects, the religious and the 
moral. On the religious side it 
assumes such supererogatory works 
and mortifications to be especially 
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pleasing to God. Our Maker, it is 
supposed, demands of all men 
justice and truth, and to refrain 
from murder, adultery, and the like, 
But he who would really please 
God and prove his devotion to 
Him, must go beyond such moral 
duties, and give God something— 
his own life, or that of his chil- 
dren, his cattle, or his gold. In 
early times and barbarous coun- 
tries, where God was believed to 
be a cruel and sanguinary being, it 
naturally followed that the more 
cruel were the sacrifice, the more 
leasing it was supposed to be in 
His sight, Here was the origin of 
the bloody rites of Moloch and 
Juggernaut, and of the self-tortures 
of the priests of Baal and the 
Flagellants. In later and milder 
creeds the sacrifice was mitigated, 
and the nun in our day sacrilices 
her affections, the Jesuit his free 
will, One and all give to the Lord 
of Goodness oblations which are 
abominations in His sight, 

On the moral side, asceticism 
represents self-mortification as a 
species of spiritual exercise or 
gymnastic conducive to self-con- 
quest and excelling sanctity. Here 
has been the origin of perhaps even 
wider, though less glaring, evils 
than religious asceticism, by tempt- 
ing thousands of the noblest souls 
in all lands and ages to strive to 
climb up to virtue by a path which 
never has led thither, and from 
whose barren and herbless cliffs 
they either rise into clouds of 
spiritual pride, or fall down and 
are lost in gulfs of sensualism be- 
low. Both the religious and moral 
sentiments on which asceticism 
takes hold, are in themselves noble 
and holy, and the aberrations to 
which they have given existence 
are too sad and mournful to be 
calmly contemplated, Itisanoble 
thing to desire to please God at 
the cost of pain and suffering to 
ourselves ; a holy and true feeling 
that we ought to sacrifice body 
and soul to Him. The instinct is 
so pure and strong, that in lives of 
great ease and happiness it often 
seems as if some mode of express- 
ing it in self-denial must be found. 
But the error is in imagining that 
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that rightful sacrifice can be paid 
in any other way than ‘ the reason- 
able, holy, and acceptable sacrifice’ 
of a life of love to Him and to our 
neighbour ;—that we can please 
Him by breaking the laws He has 
given to our bodies and minds, 
and not by cheerful obedience to 
them all. Cicero said well, ‘Men 
think to please the gods by muti- 
lating their bodies, but if they 
desired to anger them, what else 
could they do? Shall we please a 
mechanist by shattering his ma- 
chine ; a musician by untuning his 
instrument? But vainly have pro- 
phets and apostles proclaimed 
what pure religion alk undefiled 
really demands, while the old 
idolatrous and demonolatrous ideas 
still linger on and are preached on 
every side. After three thousand 
years, Christendom still believes 
that God does desire more of man 
than ‘to do justice, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with his God.’ 

And the moral sentiment of 
asceticism is no less noble than 
the religious. The ‘thirst after 
righteousness,’ the desire to stretch 
out after the very purest holiness, 
and not resting content with ordi- 
nary goodness, to achieve perfec- 
tion even through any sufferings 
and privations, to struggle on 


Till the lordly will o’er its subject powers 
Like a thronéd God prevail— 


this is a glorious thing—an am- 
bition worthy of an immortal soul, 
To seek this perfection of holiness 
—this absolute self-conquest by 
self-mortification, is the error of the 
intellect which chooses the wrong 
path, not of the will which has 
chosen the right end. 

Even in its gloomiest phases, 
when asceticism fixes itself on 
guilt, and becomes the longing 
for en it is a sacred thing. 
He who has never known what 
it is to desire his own punish- 
ment, knows but little of repent- 
ance. But here also there is error. 
There is enormous presumption 
(though the ascetic sees it not) in 
the idea that man may be his own 
judge and executioner—his own 
physician in the sickness of his 
soul, 
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Such, then, is the principle of 
asceticism, and such, we conceive, 
the errors on which it is founded. 
There is indeed extant historical 
evidence that the doctrine of the 
higher and lower morality was the 
proximate cause of Christian mo- 
nastic asceticism. 


In the second century [says Mosheim, 
Eccles. Hist. B. 1, Cent. 2, Chap. iii.] 
was started a principle in morals, radi- 
cally false and most injurious to the 
Christian cause, but one that has in every 
age, even to our own, been infinitely pro- 
litic in evil. Christian doctors maintained 
that Christ had prescribed a twofold 
rule of holiness and virtue: the one 
ordinary, for men of business ; the other 
extraordinary, for men of leisure and 
such as sought to obtain higher glory in 
the future world. They applied the name 
of Precepts to those laws which are 
universally obligatory ; but the Counsels 
concerned only those who aimed at a 
closer union with God. On a sudden 
there arose, accordingly, a class of per- 
sons who professed to strive after that 
higher and more eminent holiness than 
common men can attain. They thought 
many things forbidden to them which are 
allowed to other Christians, such as wine, 
flesh, matrimony, and worldly business. 
They supposed they must emaciate their 
bodies with watching, fasting, toil, and 
hunger. Both men and women imposed 
these hard conditions on themselves. They 
thus obtained the name of ascetics, 
eclectics, she-philosophers. [Clemens Alex. 
calls them ixAéerwy éxexrérepor, the 
more elect among the elect.] Those of 
this century who embraced this life did 
not altogether withdraw from society. 
In process of time, however, they retired 
into the deserts, and afterwards formed 
associations, taking pattern by the Es- 
senes and Therapeutz. 


The results of the acceptance of 
the ascetic principle in religion are 
twofold—the desecration of com- 
mon life and natural relations, on 
the one hand; and on the other, 
the mistaken pursuit of superior 
holiness by a method which leads 
to no such result. 

It is a good observation of 
Archbishop Whately, that the 
boast of the sanctity and learning 
preserved in the monasteries dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, amounts to 
much less than at first sight ap- 
pears. When every man and wo- 
man inspired with a little more 
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uioly than usual was invited to 
isplay it, not by performing the 
natural duties o family and sta- 
tion, and so improving society, but 
by renouncing family and station, 
and leaving society to shift for 
itself, it is small marvel that the 
world, forsaken by all its best 
spirits, appeared exceedingly bad, 
and the monasteries, where all 
such spirits were congregated, ex- 
ceedingly good in comparison. A 
gentleman having gone round his 
house, and taken the lamps and 
candles out of the drawing-room 
the library, the picture gallery, and 
the kitchen, and collected them all 
in the cellar, might with equal 
justice call on his neighbours to 
remark how dark was the house, 
how beautifully illuminated the 
cellar ! 

Nor is it solely by taking the 
best space out of it that monasti- 
cism desecrates society. It leaves 
those who remain in it with the 
impression that no such high stan- 
dard of goodness is demanded of 
them as of those formally dedi- 
cated to piety or charity. Thus 
family ties come to be looked on, 
not as the most blessed helps which 
God has given us on our upward 
path, but almost as hindrances, as 
clogs upon the soul, which may rise 
higher by casting them off. Thus 
all necessary industry or pursuit 
of art or science, instead of being 
ennobled by the belief that it is 
‘that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call us, and as fit 
as _ other, therefore, to be reli- 
giously followed, come, on the 
contrary, to be placed in antithesis 
to a religious vocation, and are 
desecrated accordingly. 

On the other hand, those who 
renounce the natural joys and 
duties of life, to follow out the 
principle of asceticism, find them- 
selves no nearer to virtue or peace 
of mind. The principle is of illi- 
mitable application. It is better 
to fast all day than half the day, 
to watch all night than half the 
night, better to be a Trappist than 
a priest, better a Stylites than a 
Trappist. At every stage of self- 
mortification there is another yet 
stricter and more savage, appeal- 
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ing with the same motive to the 
devotee. The condition of a con- 
science which should logically 
carry out such a principle is too 
piteous to think of; and though 
this is doubtless rather the theo- 
retical than the actual result of 
asceticism in all save exceptional 
cases, yet much of the evil must 
exist. Noone who thinks it better 
and more pleasing to God to deny 
himself natural pleasures than to 
enjoy them, can ever know the 
peace of heart of a simple thankful 
acceptance of the order of Provi- 
dence alike for pain and pleasure. 
Nor is the spiritual condition of 
the ascetic in other ways a health- 
ful one. The constant self-intro- 
spection which his system enforces, 
is as little likely to produce sound- 
ness of mind and conscience, as 
the habits of the hypochondriac to 
ee soundness of body when 
1e shuts himself in his heated 
chamber with his finger on his 
pulse trying his own fanciful re- 
medies, when all he needs is air 
and work. All that is noble in 
human nature comes from the 
centrifugal force within us carry- 
ing us out of and above ourselves 
in pure love of God or man, for 
goodness, beauty, truth. All that 
is mean and false and sickly comes 
of the centripetal force of se/fism, 
bringing us back to our own poor 
feelings and interests. Instead of 
ascending to a higher virtue 
through a training which forces us 
to think of ourselves continually, 
we are clipping the wings by which 
God meant us to soar. Let us 
ponder the judgment of the system 
of one who tried it in all the 
severity of discipiine of the Devon- 
ay Sisterhood, and gave it up at 
ast, because, in the true and noble 
work of the Eastern hospitals, she 
had learned to understand its 
fallacy. After describing the ex- 
treme austerities of the order, Miss 
Goodman says (Lxperiences of an 
English Sister of Mercy, p. 7) * 
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Setting aside the question whether such 
a life causes us to neglect social duties, 
it is doubtful whether it really trains the 
soul to any high degree of holiness or is 
elevating to the character. It appeared 
to some who watched it to have the effect 
of narrowing the sympathies, of engen- 
dering ignorance, self-conceit, and spiri- 
tual pride, and of altogether destroying 
simplicity and self-forgetfulness 
I have heard ladies acquainted with the 
conventual life remark that nuns as a 
class exhibit much petty selfishness and 
self-complacency; yet the nun’s waking 
hours are supposed to be spent almost 
entirely in thinking over her sins, She 
examines herself and re-examines herself 
—in short, so trains her mind to dwell 
upon herself, that at last she has no 
control of her thoughts. Thus all her 
little concerns become so magnified that 
she will shed floods of tears if her cap be 
starched too stiffly. 


And again, regarding abstinence 
from natural food, which is always, 
by some fatality, made the first 
merit of asceticism, as if the 
Gnostic blasphemy were true, and 
the Creator of the world were an 
evil being whose bounteous gifts 
we should please the true God by 
rejecting with disdain, — Miss 
Goodman says of its moral results 
(and we believe that the experience 
of all who have tried it will corro- 
borate her judgment) :— 


I cannot tell why it is supposed that 
fasting, besides being a mortification, is 
likely to prove a means of making us in- 
different to the promptings of the flesh ; 
why it is thought that under such cir- 
cumstances the soul should be less dragged 
down by the body, and therefore capable 
of higher flights. I have heard those 
who have tested this by experience say 
that during a severe fast, when walking 
the streets, engaged in work, in church, 
or wherever they might be, their thoughts 
would run off from that in which they 
ought to be occupied, and in imagination 
they were counting the loaves in some 
baker’s shop, or something of that kind. 
—p. 6. 


A friend of our own who once 
carried such practices extremely 


* Several attempts have been made by the friends of monasticism to detract from 


the value of Miss Goodman’s testimony on the subject. 


The facts and opinions, 


however, quoted in the present paper, have never been answered in any way. We 
have no doubt that Miss Gvodman’s forthcoming book will meet all other objections 


satisfactorily. 
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far, gave this very remarkable 
testimony of their results : 


I think the chief effects were that I 
thought only of myself, and that I grew 
very hard-hearted towards my fellow- 
creatures, Instead of feeling for the 
poor and suffering as I used to do, I came 
to think, ‘ Well, after all, they are not 
more uncomfortable than I am.’ 


Nay, the results of the dire mis- 
take of asceticism are not merely 
negative—the privation of natural 
joy and progress towards a healthy 
virtue—they have produced under 
the Romish system evils too dread- 
ful to be spoken of now, evils 
which are hardly to be studied in 
the books which have ventured to 
disclose them. We will but quote 
one testimony—that of Blanco 
White—speaking of the years 
during which he was confessor to 
many nunneries in Seville: 


I have in the course of my life come 
in contact with characters of all descrip- 
tions. I have seen human nature at 
various stages of elevation and debase- 
ment, but souls more polluted than some 
of the professed vestals of the Church of 
Rome never fell within my observation. 
(Life, vol. i. p. 70.) 


If such be the moral results of 
asceticism, if it fail thus deplorably 
to produce that high virtue at 
which it aims, what shall we say 
of its results on the happiness of 
mankind? If that high virtue 
were really attained, we might per- 
chance be enabled to soadueailehs 
with some mournful assent the 
pain it has wrought. But as the 
case stands, what shall save the 
whole system from bearing the 
execration due to the source of all 
that mass of misery which has 
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been accumulating in the convents 
of Europe for thirteen centuries? 
What have the warm, loving hearts 
of women suffered in their nun- 
neries, cut off not only from life 
and freedom, but from all those 
affections which are the life of life 
to woman? We are not speaking 
now of penances and tortures, of 
‘in paces, where the victims were 
buried alive, or of tremendous 
‘Rules’ whereby the poor weak 
frames are kept in constant pangs 
of hunger and sleeplessness, all 
the Divine laws of health being 
set aside, where the bodies God 
has so ‘wonderfully’ made to 
praise Him by their beauty and 
do His work with willing hands, 
are degraded by uncleanness, torn 
by the lash, or excoriated by the 
penitential cilicitum,* where the 
minds themselves of the devotees 
are destroyed by perpetual silence, 
till, as in the old heathen fable, 
the hideous transformation is re- 
peated, and women are changed 
into the likeness of gibbering 
birds.t We are not speaking now 
of these more severe excesses, only 
of the ordinary convents, with 
their life-long imprisonments and 
separation from all human interests 
and affections, 

It has been truly said, there is a 
worse hell than the hell of suffer- 
ing—it is the hell of ennui; the 
endless, hopeless, leaden monotony 
of a living grave like this. Who 
may guess the agonies with which 
a human being, awakened out of 
the fanaticism or the despair which 
drove it into such a dungeon, 
should clamour for escape, should 
beat its bars like a prisoned brute 
struggling for liberty! But no! 





* Here is a cell of a nun of St. Theresa (Carmelite), described by an eye-witness : 
‘Nach bed consists of a wooden plank raised in the middle, and on days of penitence 


crossed by wooden bars. The pillow is wooden. 


The nun lies on this couch with her 


feet hanging out, as the bed is made too shurt on principle. Round her waist she 
wears a band with iron points turned inwards. After having scourged herself with 
a whip with iron nails, she lies down for a few hours on the wooden bars, and rises 
at four o’clock.’—Mezico, p. 223, by Madame C. de la Barca. 

+ In the Sepolte Vive, in Rome, the recluses observe almost eternal silence. Of 
the results we are enabled to form an estimate from the testimony of a lady who 
obtained the Pope’s permission to spend six hours in their convent, during which 
their rule was relaxed. It appeared that among young and old a sort of dotage had 
supervened. They were not so much unhappy as idiotic. For the six hours they ail 
jabbered incessantly, simultaneously, without listening to anything, and nearly 


without meaning, 





— 
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There is no tyrant’s dungeon better 
guarded, with higher walls and 
stronger locks, than this ‘happy’ 
convent of holy women! The etfort, 
nay, the wish, to escape (confessed 
as it soon must be) will but bring 
tenfold penance. And then the 
poor wretch turns in despair—to 
whom! Not to her once smooth- 
tongued superior. She is her ty- 
rant now. Not to her fellow- 
prisoners ; a nun has no right to 
im a friend, and can rarely trust 
one not to betray her. Not to the 
loving hearts outside—the sister, 
father, mother, who would give 
their lives for hers; who are only 
a few miles, perhaps a few paces, 
away. The walls rise up before 
her eyes and shut them out for 
ever. Shall she turn to God? But 
who is that dread Being whom to 
propitiate she has cast herself into 
this gulf of misery, and in whose 
name she is chained in its depths ? 
That is not God—not the God any 
heart can love. 

And all this wretchedness un- 
speakable has been going on for 
ages in tens of thousands of souls, 
for whom life has been one long 
agony. And now we are called on 
to revive Monasticism !—to look to 
its restoration as an event of happy 
augury ! 

How does all this apply to Eng- 
lish Protestant nunneries? Simply 
so far that we believe, though in 
the minds of their advocates the 
utility of such institutions is their 
recommendation, yet latent beneath 
there must always survive that 
asceticism which was the origin of 
the system, and which may at any 
moment crop out again, and cause 
evils as nearly parallel to those of 
old as the free laws of England 
may render possible. We believe 
that we are justified in this asser- 
tion by the actual history of the 
more important of the convents 
yet tried in this country. Again 
we must quote the revelations in 
Miss Goodman’s admirable book. 
Here is the instructive history of 
the Devonport Anglican convent— 


Miss Sellon, deeply moved by the 
wretchedness of the poor, determined to 
devote her little fortune, together with 
what other talents God had given her, to 
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the relief of misery. With this intention, 
in 1847 she came to Stoke, part of 
Devonport, where she lived in humble 
lodgings. After a short time, being 
joined by another lady, a small house was 
taken, and the two continued working 
among the poor in all simplicity 

In 1859 the Society consisted of about 
twenty ladies (divided into three orders). 
The sister of the order of the Sacred 
Heart wore but one under garment, a 
long rough flannel chemise, no stockings, 
and sandals in the place of shoes. The 
daily rule was as follows—Rise at three 
A.M. (then alternations of prayer, work, 
and self-examination till ten), when came 
the long looked-for breakfast, in which 
dinner was included. . . . I have said 
that this rale was modified with regard 
to the outer orders ; yet it was elevated 
above all usefulness, and held up as the 
perfection of holy living, the rule of 
almost perpetual silence being evidently 
in view for both orders, One lady arrived 
at such a perfection of speechlessness that 
she had not spoken for several years, except 
to the superior or senior sister, at rare 
intervals. . . . One of the strictest rules 
of a nun’s life is, that she walk loose to 
all human friendships ; she must consider 
all ties of relationship severed when she 
becomes a recluse, and therefore she drops 
her surname and often assumes a new 
Christian name. Whether at Miss 
Sellon’s or any other nunnery, ‘if a friend- 
ship between two of the members be dis- 
covered, they are at once carefully sepa- 
rated. But in sickness I have often 
observed that the love of her childhood’s 
home, and the brothers and sisters who 
dwelt there with her, often rushes back 
to the heart of the nun with tenfold force 
on account of the isolation hitherto im- 
posed, A dying sister at Plymouth said, 
*I sit and think of home till I fear I am 
going mad; go and request Sister —— 
to come to me, that I may ask the Lady 
Superior to let me go home while I have 
strength : I cannot die without seeing my 
father.’ She did, poor creature, about 
a month after the declaration.—Zz- 
periences, pp. 2, 13. 

Who will dare to tell us, after 
this, that the convents of England 
are secure from the curse of Romish 
asceticism ? 

There are other though less im- 
portant sides of the Monastic ques- 
tion, beside asceticism, which it 
now behoves us to consider. With 
reference to its introduction on a 
large scale in England, it is mani- 
fest that several results would 
follow, especially concerning the 
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state of things here, and the cha- 
racter and position of English- 
women, Of these we must speak 
as briefly as possible. 

One of the greatest achievements 
of modern philanthropy has been 
the obliteration of much sectarian 
prejudice and rancour. Men united 
in the same heartfelt desire to re- 
lieve human misery, cease in a de- 
gree to remember their theologic 
differences; and we have at last 
beheld in our Social Science Con- 
gresses the truly blessed sight of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, Pro- 
testants and Catholics, Calvinists 
and Unitarians, working cordially 
hand in hand. It cannot but be 
dreaded that the establishment of 
charitable orders in the Church of 
England will introduce fresh diffi- 
culties and bring out differences 
which might have become forgot- 
ten. The work of a society needs 
only co-operation ; the work of an 
order needs uniformity. A new 
spirit of party and cabal may rise 
up to disturb the new hopes of 
harmony among English philan- 
thropists. Already, as we have 
learned, in France the fraternity of 
St. Vincent de Paul exercises a 
most obnoxious sway throughout 
the country, placing a social stigma 
upon any lady who refuses to sub- 
scribe to their funds. And in 
Germany a significant incident 
proves that Protestant fraternities 
will not be exempt from the same 
spirit of cabal. The ‘religious in- 
terest’ of Berlin was at once brought 
to bear in favour of the nomination 
of a Kaiserswerth deaconess to 
the position of professor in the 
hospital of the Charité, notoriously 
earned by the most laborious study 
by that most remarkable woman, 
Marie Zakrzewska (vide A Practi- 
cal Illustration of Woman’s Right to 
Labour, p. 60). But in truth we 
need no instances to convince us of 
results too accordant with all ex- 
perience of confraternities. 

Again. Communities and fami- 
lies are naturally antithetic to each 
other. There is for ever a tendency 
in each to break up the other. 
Wherever the natural and excellent 
association of two friends or sisters 
enlarges itself into a community, 
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the evil begins, and others are 
tempted to join those whose family 
duties should have kept them at 
home. We would not exaggerate 
this objection. So many women 
remain helplessly when youth is 
past in homes where they ‘are 
not wanted, to the loss of all use- 
fulness in life, that it would even 
seem as if the opening of nunneries 
for them would in some respects 
cut the knot of their small diffi- 
culties, and prove a benefit. But 
there is all the difference imagin- 
able between a woman leaving her 
home for free work, and leaving it 
to join a community where all her 
ties of blood are changed for the 
ties of an artificial community. 
Perhaps this need not be so; but 
assuredly the tendency has never 
hitherto been escaped. What has 
been the result of every convent 
in the world but this transference? 
What does it mean to give up the 
father’s or-husband’s name, which 
ought to be dear and sacred to 
every daughter or widow, and 
become henceforth only Sister Mary 
or Sister Catherine, as if the family 
was to be nothing, and the com- 
munity everything? What does it 
mean using all these old words to 
distinguish the convent from the 
home, with its mother-superior, 
and sisters, and cells, and refectory, 
and all the rest of the parapher- 
naliaofa system which was founded 
on the ascetic distinction between 
the world and the church? What 
does it mean, the adoption of the 
special garb which shall mark the 
sister as having ceased to hold the 
social position to which she was 
born, and to belong to a com- 
munity? We would not speak 
hastily of these things. If to ro- 
mantic imaginations there are cer- 
tain false attractions about convent 
names and rules and dresses, of a 
puerile and contemptible kind, 
there are, doubtless, on the other 
hand, very real ones to a devout 
mind in the idea of a definite and 
complete dedication of the whole 
life to God in a manner so manifest 
to all as to leave no loophole for 
the worldly spirit ever to claim 
them again. ‘The abode, the name, 
the garb, which should at every 
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moment recal such dedication, 
would seem dear as to a soldier 
his flag and uniform. But there is 
another side of the question which 
ought not to be forgotten. That 
garb and name which should stamp 
the wearer as dedicated to God's 
service, sets up at once that claim 
of special holiness which is false 
in itself and the poison of all sim- 
plicity of action. It is sad enough 
that religion should be a_pro- 
fessional matter with our clergy, 
with its conventional dress and 
conventional morals, destroying, as 
they so often do, the influence of 
the most honest among them. But 
grievous will be the pity if charity 
also becomes a profession, and 
dons its garb and assumes its con- 
ventional style, We are not advo- 
cating affected secrecy about phi- 
lanthropic work. If much good 
is to be done, some publicity must 
needs attend it. The right hand 
must keep itself to its own pocket, 
if it may never take the left into 
council. But there is a long way 
between this and the formal adop- 
tion of philanthropy as a sacred 
profession, an experiment which 
cannot fail to be fraught with many 
perils. 

We are called on to admire the 
propriety and modesty of conven- 
tual attire. Surely English- 
women need not go back to the 
morality which should stigmatize 
all beauty and variety of costume 
(as the Fathers did), as if it were 
the result of evil desires? It is an 
insult to the honour of all women 
to be told that a veil and black 
robe are more ‘ modest’ than their 
ordinary dress. It is a piece of 
rank asceticism to mark off the 
supposed special sanctity of the 
task by the special gloom of the 
attire. We have heard of a great 
artist, the most simple-minded of 
men, solemnly remonstrating with 
an Anglican nun on the ugliness of 
her dress, its concealment of her 
hair, &c. He evidently imagined 
that proving it to be ugly was 
sufficient to condemn it. That any- 
one could of malice prepense make 
a dress gloomy and unbecoming, 
was a thing undreamed of in his 
philosophy. And was he not right ? 
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Why should human creatures render 
themselves disagreeable to the sight 
of their fellows, or renounce any 
natural charms or graces? If this 
question be pressed home, we ap- 
prehend some startling views of 
the origin of all such practices 
will come to light. It is a sus- 
picious feature in any religious 
system when it tends to throw the 
minds of its votaries into anta- 
gonism with the order of Provi- 
dence. The Creator of this world 
assuredly loves beauty,and lavishes 
it over all His works in endless 
variety. The worshipper who 
should be most fully imbued with 
His spirit would hardly choose in 
preference either a gloomy and 
monotonous garb or abode. God 
clothes no flower in black, and 
teaches no bird to build itself a 
cell, 

Conventual dress seems a very 
trivial matter, but there is no paint 
of the system which more betrays 
to a thoughtful mind the ascetic 
principle of the whole, and none 
which would serve more effectually 
the part of a cobweb to hold fast 
for life the feeble flies which may 
be caught therein. To abandon a 
costume publicly adopted with 
high pretensions, would be an act 
of courage of which not many 
women perhaps are capable. Let 
it not be said that such distinc- 
tion of dress is needful to allow 
ladies to pass safely through low 
districts for purposes of charity. 
Our English populations (bruta- 
lized, as, alas! they too often are) 
deserve not to be taunted with 
such obtuseness as to need a black 
robe and veil to make them re- 
cognise a woman to be respected, 
We happen to have intimately 
known a lady who for years toge- 
ther traversed, on her way to a 
ragged school, nearly alternate 
nights, in ordinary costume, one of 
the very worst districts of any 
city in England. Never once was 
she disturbed in any manner; 
nay, the poor creatures who often 
thronged the street, in their wildest 
excitement made way civilly and 
silently for her to pass on her 
errand. The supposed imposing 
effect of the monastic attire seems 
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rather of a different nature, if we 
may credit Miss Goodman :—‘ On 
a wet day, when it was necessary 
to hold up the dress, our great 
enemies, the little boys, were in a 
state of considerable excitement.’ 
Again, let us consider the two 
classes of nuns in every convent— 
the strong-willed and the weak. 
To the first, it is quite possible 
that a convent may prove to her a 
theatre whereon she may develop 
wonderful abilities for the govern- 
ment of the community and the 
direction of noble enterprises. In 
whatever line may lie the bent of 
her disposition, she may find a 
field wider than the private life of 
a woman can often supply, and 
female saints, from every point in 
the compass of asceticism or phi- 
lanthropy,beckon her to follow their 
example, and rise to their glory. 
We have all heard somewhat of 
these powerful lady-abbesses, An- 
glican no less than Romanist. But 
is there no danger in all this, no 
peril that enthusiasm shall kindle 
into fanaticism, that fasts and 
vigils will result in spiritual delu- 
sions and spiritual pride, and that 
the government of a mother-supe- 
rior shall degenerate into the 
tyranny of the hardest of despots ? 
To stop in the career of enthusiasm 
at the moment when the feelings 
are beginning to lift us off the 
ground in their heated course, this 
is an act of self-control which as- 
suredly needs no ordinary strength 
—strength of a kind rarest among 
woman's gifts. And to forbear to 
stretch guidance into government, 
and government into tyranny, is 
not this also a difficult task? Wo- 
man is assuredly not constituted 
to exercise outward legislative 
power. Her natural sphere of 
action is all inward. Even over 
children she best rules by winning, 
not by commanding. She loses 
somewhat of her womanhood when 
she subdues any one whatever by 
force of authority, and makes her 
will dominate theirs. She can do 
this. There are few women worth 
anything who cannot at sufficient 
call exercise that mysterious po- 
tency of volition which bears down 
before it the feeble wishes which 
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are the substitutes for wills in 
weak natures. There is even per- 
haps something especially and por- 
tentously remarkable in the exer- 
tion of this moral force by one 
who is physically weak and deli- 
cate. A woman with a despotic, 
invasive will is quite a terrible 
being, before whom the gentle, the 
indolent, and the vacillating in- 
evitably succumb. But such a 
woman is no true representative of 
her sex; her power is no more 
the true power of woman than a 
love-philtre’s charm would be the 
same as the charm of beauty and 
goodness, Enough has been re- 
vealed to us of the secrets of con- 
vents, to leave no doubt that the 
ag age of unnatural authority 
y the superiors has continually 
proved too strong a temptation ; 
and the woman who in her natural 
domestic sphere might have been 
the gentlest of guides, has become 
in a convent the cruellest of petty 
despots, 

For the woman of weaker fibre, 
who never attains to supremacy in 
her nunnery, what a crushing down 
of her whole nature must the sys- 
tem effect! To say that a woman 
accustomed to all the liberty of an 
English lady in our time, returns 
at thirty to her boarding-school, 
and remains there for the rest of 
her life in pupilage, is to give but 
a faint idea of the trammels of 
every convent life. The absence of 
the invigorating influence of free- 
dom of movement—of intercourse 
with the sound strong minds of men 
—or even of women mixing freely in 
the world—the endless monotony 
of life causing each little daily 
molehill of annoyance to become a 
mountain when multiplied by all 
the days it has to be endured,—all 
these things must tend to make 
the mind weaker, and duller, and 
smaller every day. Perhaps the 
advocates of asceticism will tell us 
all such privations and annoyances 
are nothing when voluntarily in- 
curred and endured en esprit de 
pénitence, Fully, indeed, must we 
admit that under high religious 
excitement, not only such things 
as these, but positive sufferings, are 
either unfelt or transmuted into a 
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superhuman pleasure, Like the 
beautiful old legend of Pisa, the 
saint hugs thorns to his breast and 
they become roses. And if any 
endurance whatever be really de- 
manded of us by God, I cannot 
doubt that the grace to bear it is 
never taken away, but grows into 
that celestial peace we may see on 
the countenance of many a poor 
victim of agonizing disease or be- 
reavement. But when the suffer- 
ing is all voluntary and arbitrary, 
then we believe that, when the en- 
thusiasm which prompted it has 
subsided with the inevitable ebb 
of all human feelings, then there is 
nothing to replace it, nothing to 
revent the laws of our nature 
rom asserting themselves, calling 
out for the natural food of the 
affections and the intellect, and 
growing starved and sick as it is 
denied. 

There is but too much reason to 
fear, that on women of this class 
the effects of conventual disci- 
pline is to freeze even the spirit of 
charity itself into the hard charac- 
ter of a duty of routine, There 
is an ever-present danger in per- 
fect organization, that it should 
degenerate into perfect mechanism. 
The nun who, under orders from 
her superior, goes the round of so 
many beds at stated hours, must 
in the long run find it hard not to 
perform her duty with the same 
sense of monotony as a housemaid 
who dusts so many chairs against a 
wall, Let her struggle as she will 
against weariness and the depres- 
sion of servitude, nature will still 
in a degree assert itself. No one 
can retain the fresh feelings of free 
work followed intelligently and 
from spontaneous sympathy, with 
the constrained attitude of mecha- 
nical obedience. This is a hard 
saying, and we would not dwell 
on it too strongly in face of the 
evidence of the great and noble 
devotion of hundreds of Sisters of 
Charity in all parts of the world. 
We should not have mentioned it 
at all, but that our own experience 
in Italy and France, corroborated 
by the testimony of physicians of 
many nations, assured us that such 
dangers to the feebler sort of 
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minds among nuns were by no 
means visionary. Happening to 
witness an instance of hardness 
and even cruelty shown to a dying 
woman in the hospital of St. Maria 
Novella, at Florence, by a Sister 
of Charity, we were led some years 
ago to institute all the inquiry in 
our power, and the result is as we 
have stated. As it is for these 
feebler women especially that 
monastic direction claims to be so 
peculiarly useful, it is well that 
we should at the same time re- 
member how much it is calculated 
to depress them into machines, the 
gain of whose outward service is 
more than counterbalanced by the 
loss of that genuine sympathy and 
tenderness, without which ‘ to give 
our bodies to be burned profiteth 
nothing.’ Soldiers may possibly 
do their work very well as fighting 
machines, but a nun who becomes 
a nursing machine is worse than 
useless, 

We shall not soon forget the 
impression made on us by the 
recital of a friend who was nursed 
through a fever in Paris by aSister 
of Charity, who tended her much 
as an indolent groom might tend a 
horse. ‘Do you imagine’ (the 
Sister said to her one day) ‘that I 
serve you for your sake? No; Ido 
it only pour faire mon salut” For 
days and weeks of pain and help- 
lessness she was obliged to receive 
every service rendered in this in- 
human spirit. A warm-hearted 
and most loveable woman, she 
bore during her whole illness the 
presence of this devout automaton, 
feeling that even such ill-performed 
attentions as she received were all 
so many additions to the nun’s 
spiritual capital earned out of her 
helplessness—a drink might be a 
day out of purgatory, the arrange- 
ment of her pillow a step towards 
Paradise. We hope that among 
Protestant orders no such spirit 
of what Coleridge called ‘other 
worldliness, such spiritual selfish- 
ness, would ever be authorized.* 
But we rather ‘hope’ so than feel 
any great security in the matter. 

Ve have left ourselves no space 
to speak of the proposal which has 
been made as an amendment to 
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that of sisterhoods—namely, that 
of the establishment of deaconesses 
in England. Some of the argu- 
ments in the preceding pages will 
apply to the case, others will pass 
it by. On the whole, perhaps it 
may be looked on as a suggestion 
of greater value than the other, 
yet fraught with its own special 
difficulties. Let the Church of 
England be given never so high 
an estimate, and its clergy credited 
with never so great prudence, the 
relation of such a female order as 
that of deaconesses to the Church, 
and of such an individual as a 
deaconess to a parochial clergyman, 
is not exempt from difficulties and 
objections. Grievous would it be 
if the field of philanthropic labour 
were to be made the arena of 
sectarian strife or of petty local 
jealousies and cabals. Will the 
world have no patience to try the 
association principle a little longer? 
Must steam give way to stage 
coaches, or stage coaches to the 
still earlier good practice of the 
horseman with a lady on a pillion ? 

In conclusion, we earnestly com- 
mend to those who seek the re- 
establishment of monasticism in 
England, the careful and solemn 
consideration of the dangers which 
such a scheme involves. We do 
not affirm that these dangers may 
not be averted. It may be possible 
to build our new institutes of 
charity upon the very ground for 
ages filled with the malaria of 
asceticism, and yet so perfectly to 
thorough drain it as that no taint 
of the old poison may remain. It 
may be possible, albeit a dangerous 
experiment ; but if there is to be 
any hope of success, the whole 
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eril must be understood on all 
ands, and the future Anglican 
sisters of charity must enter their 
vocation with a full comprehension 
that their purpose is different, and 
that their motives and principles 
must be different, from that of 
their predecessors. They must 
bear in mind that their object is 
not to earn salvation for themselves 
by penitential practices and meri- 
torious ‘works, but to do good to 
others ; that the poor may be more 
effectually relieved, the sick better 
nursed, the sinful better reclaimed, 
They must bear in mind that 
instead of enfeebling their bodies 
by fasting and watching, and thus 
- old Zoroaster well said) ‘sin- 
ully weakening the powers en- 
trusted to them for good,’ they are 
bound more than other women to 
hoard the life and strength they 
have devoted to their fellow- 
creatures, They must bear in 
mind that despotic power and 
blind obedience are both of them 
in their nature immoral, and that 
no vow can be justified or binding 
which, in matters of conscience, 
would control the actions of a 
rational free agent. And lastly, 
they must bear in mind that 
although charity is a holy and 
noble cause for devotion, it is not 
exclusively or super-eminently 
sacred, but that the natural duties 
of life are before all voluntary 
dedications, that the names of 
mother, daughter, wife, are holier 
than that of nun; and that all 
faithful work—be it in the fields 
of art or science, or disinterested 
labour of any kind—is as truly 
work for God, as the toil of the most 
devoted of philanthropists, 
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‘SIPPURIM’ 


T would not perhaps be easy to 

find a spot more calculated to 
excite a profound and melancholy 
interest than the old burial ground 
of the Jews at Prague. After 
threading the narrow streets and 
alleys of the Ghetto, the stranger 
finds himself suddenly standing at 
the entrance of a spacious but 
gloomy yard, in which are heaped 
up the ashes of the countless dead. 
The air of desolation, the strange 
unknown characters on the decay- 
ing gravestones, the tangled under- 
growth of weeds, combine to create 
an impression most sad and solemn, 
As we stand lost in dreamy reve- 
rie, memory slips back to days 
long past and gone. Imagination 
peoples the space with dim phan- 
toms of a vanished race. Visions 
of grey-bearded Rabbis, of Jewish 
youths and maidens, of Rachels 
weeping for their children, arise in 
swift succession, and 


The air is full of farewells for the dying. 


For the dust of centuries lies here. 


The Jews, indeed, have now for 
many years been compemne to seek 


elsewhere a resting-place for their 
dead. It had become impossible 
any longer to find vacant room 
within the crowded, overflowing 
precincts of the old cemetery. But 
if we would recal the day when the 
first fresh sod was turned, when 
the first occupant of this hol 
ground was carried forth to burial, 
we must look back for almost a 
thousand years. 

The early history of the Bohe- 
mian Jews is enveloped in profound 
obscurity. The most learned anti- 
quaries differ as to the exact time 
when they first settled in the coun- 
try, and all the ancient records 
have perished in the various con- 
flagrations with which the Jews’ 
town has from time to time been 
visited. Passing over an old tra- 
dition, which would refer the foun- 
dation of the colony to a still more 
remote antiquity, we find it stated 
upon the authority of an old 
manuscript, formerly in the library 
at oe, that Lybyssa, who 
built the city of Prague in the year 


750, and was herself accounted a 
prophetess, called her son to her 
upon her death-bed, and thus ad- 
dressed him—‘I go home to my 
forefathers, and before my depar- 
ture would reveal the future to you. 
When thy posterity are ruling over 
my people, an alien, fugitive, op- 
pressed race, which prays to one 
God alone, will seek a refuge in our 
forests. I would that they may be 
hospitably received, that thy pos- 
terity may vouchsafe them protec- 
tion, for they will bring a blessing 
on the fields of this country.’ She 
died, but the memory of her pro- 
phecy survived; and more than a 
century after her death, when 
Hostiwit was on the throne, she 
appeared to him in a dream, and 
said, ‘The time has arrived when 
my prophecy shall be fulfilled. A 
people, few in numbers, and op- 
pressed, which prays to one Gud 
alone, will appear before the steps 
of thy throne, imploring succour. 
Receive them hospitably, and gra- 
ciously accord them refuge and 
protection.’ 

In the year 850, when a horde of 
Wends poured over Lithuania and 
Muscovy, chasing away the original 
inhabitants and establishing them- 
selves in their place, a Jewish com- 
munity was expelled with the rest. 
For ten years these unfurtunates 
wandered, houseless and homeless, 
over the land, and at length arrived 
in Bohemia. Weary and worn out, 
they implored an audience of Hos- 
tiwit. ‘Their request was granted, 
and they were ordered to send two 
of their old men as their represen- 
tatives. The Duke received them 
graciously, and asked, ‘ Who are 
you! What do you desire? The 
ambassadors fell on their knees 
and said, ‘ Mighty Duke! We come 
of a race few in numbers, and call 
ourselves after the founder of our 
tribe, Abraham, Hebrews. We are, 
with our women and children, but 
one hundred and fifty souls. We 
were living peacefully in Muscovy 
when a potent enemy invaded us, 
conquered the land, and expelled 
its inhabitants. We have been 
wandering without rest over the 
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wide world. The cold heath was 
our bed, the hard rock our pillow, 
the blue sky our covering. We are 
a peaceful people, few in numbers, 
weak in strength. We follow the 
law of Moses. We believe in one 
God alone, who is omniscient, al- 
mighty, all-just, and all-merciful, 
whose glory filleth the whole earth. 
We make our humble supplication 
before thee, O Duke, that it may 

lease thee to allow us to settle 

ere, and to build ourselves houses 
to dwell in. Your land is broad 
enough, and your subjects seem 
faithful and honest. Accord us thy 
mighty protection, O Duke, and we 
will be faithful to thee, and will 
pray our God to grant glory and 
victory to thy people.’ When they 
had made an end, the Duke per- 
ceived that this was the people 
whose arrival had been foretold. 
He bade them tarry for two days, 
when he would give them an 
answer. 

After consultation with his nobles 
and advisers, the Duke deter- 
mined to grant the petition of the 
Jews, and assigned them a district 
on the left bank of the Moldau. 
The Jews faithfully observed their 
yromise; and the most ancient 
3ohemian chronicler, Cosmos, re- 
lates that the Jews of Prague so 
powerfully assisted Hostiwit when 
at war with the Germans, with 
money and forage, that he suc- 
ceeded in driving them out of 
Bohemia. 

Thus it would seem that the 
Jews were established in Bohemia 
even in heathen times, Under 
Boriwoj, who was baptized in the 
year goo (or, according to Palacky 
in the year 871), their numbers ha 
multiplied so exceedingly that the 
space originally allotted to them 
had become too small. They peti- 
tioned, therefore, for another quar- 
ter, and the Duke conceded to 
them that district on the right bank 
of the Moldau which is occupied 
by the Jews’ town even to this day, 
The building of the city was com- 
menced in the year 907. Later on 
a large adjoining field was added 
as a burial-ground. 

Innumerable traditions, as we 
can well believe, have grown up 
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and gathered round the sacred soil. 
Every stone in the graveyard 
would furnish matter for some tale 
of thrilling horror. No history, 
indeed, is so tragical and romantic 
as was that of the Jews, whether 
considered collectively or individu- 
ally, during many centuries. Tra- 
gical: for they were after all but 
strangers and sojourners in lands 
that they might never really call 
their own. They were despised, 
persecuted, exposed to every law- 
ess caprice of princes or people. 
They were cut off from all equal 
intercourse with their fellow men, 
confined within the narrow boun- 
daries of a quarter set apart for 
them, as though they were so many 
noisome beasts. Romantic—for in 
proportion to the total want of 
other interests, to their entire se- 
uestration from all active share in 
the affairs of the State or commu- 
nity within which they dwelt, was 
the intensity of the affection, the 
passion with which they clung to 
their own brethren, their own law, 
—to the hopes of « future trium- 
phant restoration of their race, 
Sublime indeed was the confidence 
with which, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, they clung to this 
hope. Generation after generation 
might pass away, might drop un- 
heeded into the grave, but the pro- 
mises would surely never fail ; and 
trust in their fulfilment was as oil 
and balm in the wounds of many a 
poor broken-hearted Jew ;—a con- 
fidence that as God had promised 
He would surely perform, gilde 
his last moments with a ray of 
hope, as he breathed out his soul 
under the tortures of some ruthless 
Christian baron, or the flames of a 
Holy Inquisition. Take the follow- 
ing short history as an illustration 
of one of those sudden persecutions 
to which the Jews were at any 
moment exposed, and of the heroic 
courage with which they were en- 
countered. The massacre alluded 
to was perpetrated within the walls 
of the Old-new (Alt-neu) syna- 
gogue at Prague :— 

It happened in the days of Wenceslaus 
the Slothful, that a knight was inflamed 
with lust for a Jewish maiden. She 
repelled his shameful proposals with vir- 
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tuous indignation. The arts of seduction 
were foiled by the maiden's steadfast de- 
termination. The knight therefore re- 
solved to attain his purpose by violence. 
The day of the Feast of the Atonement 
seemed to him the best suited for the ac- 
complishment of his plan. He knew that 
Judith—so the maiden was named— 
would on that day be staying at home 
with her blind mother, while all the 
other members of the family were detained 
by prayer and pious exercises in the 
house of God. On the evening of that 
day Judith was softly praying by the bed- 
side of her slumbering mother. The door 
of her chamber opened, and her de- 
tested persecutor entered with spark- 
ling eyes. Unmoved by her prayers, 
or tears, he already held Judith fast em- 
braced in his powerful arms, when a 
lucky chance brought her brother home 
to inquire after the health of his 
mother and sister. The terrible unutter- 
able wrath that took possession of him 
gave the man, naturally powerful, the 
strength of a giant. He wrenched the 
sword out of the villain’s hand, who had 
only the women to thank that he did not 
pay for the attempted infamy with the 
forfeit of his life. With kicks and grim 
mockery the outraged brother drove the 
dissolute fellow from the house. The 
knight, exposed to the scorn of the 
people, who had assembled in consider- 
able numbers, swore a bloody, deadly 
revenge against the Jews. He kept his 
word, 

Long ago expelled from the ranks of 
the nobility on account of his worthless 
behaviour, the knight had cultivated a 
connexion with some discontented idle 
burghers of the city, and these he hoped 
to make the ministers of his cruel ven- 
geance. Some short time afterwards he 
put himself at the head of a mob, wrought 
up by frivolous pretexts to a frenzy of 
fanaticism, to murder the Jews, and 
plunder their town. The first who, 
frightened out of their peaceful dwellings, 
went to meet the robbers, were cut down. 
Determined as they were, the rest were 
overwhelmed by a superior force, and 
being unarmed were compelled, after a 
heroic struggle, to take refuge in the 
synagogue, which was already crowded 
with old men, women, and children. 
Mighty blowssounded heavily on theclosed 
doors of the synagogue. ‘Open, and give 
yourselves up !’ yelled the knight from out- 
side. After a short pause of consultation 
answer was made, that the Jews would 
deliver over their property to the muti- 
neers, would draw up a deed of gift of it, 
and only reserve for themselves absolute 
necessaries, They also promised to make 
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no complaint to king or states, in ex- 
change for which the honour of their 
wives and daughters was to be preserved, 
and no one compelled to change his 
religion. 

‘It is not your business,’ a voice from 
outside again resounded ; ‘it is ours to 
dictate conditions. If you desire life and 
not a wretched death, open at once, and 
abjure your faith. I grant but short 
delay for reflection : let the time of grace 
pass by, and you are one and all given 
over to destruction.’ 

No answer followed. Further resist- 
ance could not be thought of ; and a hope 
that the king would at iength put a stop 
to this unheard-of, unparalleled iniquity, 
grew every moment less. The battle in 
the street—if the desperate resistance of 
a few unarmed men against an armed 
superior force could be called by that 
name—had lasted long enough to have 
enabled King Wenceslaus to send to their 
assistance. As no help came, the Jews 
were at length constrained to admit that 
he did not trouble himself about their 
fate. A silence as of death reigned in 
the synagogue. Only here and there a 
suppressed sobbing, only here and there 
an infant at the breast that reminded its 
mother of her sweetest duty, was heard. 
Once more the voice of the knight thun- 
dered, rough and wild—‘I demand of 
you for the last time, which do you 
choose, the new faith or death? There 
was & momentary silence. Then a cry of 
thousands, ‘ Death broke with a dull 
sound against the roof of the house that 
was consecrated to God. The rioters 
now began to demolish the doors with 
axes and hatchets. But the besieged, in 
their deadly agony, lifted up their voice 
in wonderful accord, and sang in solemn 
chorus the glorious verse of the Psalmist : 


‘Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, 

I will not fear the crafty wiliness of the 
evil doer ; 

For Thou art with me ! 
my Ways ; 

The firm staff of faith is my confidence ! 


Thou art in all 


The aged rabbi had sunk upon his knees 
in prayer upon the steps that led up to 
the tabernacle. ‘Lord! he implored, 
‘I suffer infinite sorrow. Yet, oh that 
we might fall into the hands of the Lord, 
for his mercy is boundless—only not into 
the hand of man—Ah! we know not 
what to do: to Thee alone we look for 
succour. Call to remembrance Thy mercy 
and gracious favour, which has been ever 
of old. In anger be mindful of compas- 
sion ; let Thy goodness be showed unto 
us, as we do put our trust in Thee.’ 






































































































































































































































































































































But God at this season did not succour 
his children ; in his unsearchable coun- 
sels it was otherwise ordained. The first 
door was burst open; the mob pressed 
into the vestibule of God’s house. A 
single frail barrier separated oppressed 
and oppressors. ‘ Lord,’ cried the rabbi, 
in accents of deepest despair, ‘ Lord, 
grant that the walls of this house, in 
which we and our fathers with songs of 
praise have glorified and blessed thy 
name, that the walls of this thy temple 
may fall together, and that we may find 
a grave under its ruins! © But let us not 
fall alive into the hands of the barba- 
rians, let not our wives and maidens be- 
come a living prey to the wicked.’ ‘ No,’ 
now exclaimed a powerful voice, ‘ that 
shall they not, Rabbi. Wives and 
maidens, do you prefer death at the hands 
of your fathers, husbands, brothers, 
death at your own hands, to shame and 
dishonour ? Would you appear pure and 
innocent before the throne of the Al- 
mighty, instead of falling living victims 
into the hands’ of these bloodthirsty, 
inhuman men outside, would you? 
Speak: time presses.’ And again re- 
sounded from a hundred women’s lips, 
‘Rather death than dishonour ? 

His lovely blooming wife pressed up 
close to the side of the man who had 
thus spoken, her baby at her breast. 
* Let me be the first ; let me receive my 
death at thy loved hands,’ she murmured, 
softly. With the deepest emotion of 
which a human soul is capable, he 
clasped her to his breast. ‘It must be 
done quickly,’ he said, with hollow, 
trembling voice. ‘The separation must 
be speedy. I never thought to part from 
you thus. Lord, most merciful, forgive 
us; we do it for thy holy name’s sake 
alone. Art thou ready ”’ 

‘I am,’ she said; ‘let me only once 
more, but once more, for the last time, 
kiss my sweet, my innocent child. God 
bless thee, poor orphan; God suffer 
thee to find compassion in the eyes of our 
murderers. ....God help thee! We, 
dear friend, we part but for a short time ; 
thou wilt follow me soon, thou true- 
hearted.’ With the most infinite sorrow 
that can thrill a man’s heart, the husband 
pressed a fervent parting kiss, a last 
touch of the hand upon the loved infant, 
that absolutely refused to leave its 
mother, and her bared and heaving 
breast. One stroke of the knife, and a 
jet of blood sprinkled the child’s face, 
and spouted up against the walls of God’s 
house. The woman sank with a cry of 
‘Hear, oh Israel, the Everlasting, our 
God is God alone ? and fell lifeless to 
the ground, 
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All the other women, including Judith, 
followed the brave and gallant example. 
Many died by their own hands, many 
received their death strokes from their 
husbands, fathers, brothers; but all 
of them without a murmur, silent and 
resigned to God's will. They had to tear 
away tender children, who, weeping and 
wringing their hands, climbed on to 
their fathers’ knees, and piteously im- 
plored them not to hurt their mothers, 
It was a scene horrible and heartrending ; 
a scene than which the history of the 
Jews, the history of mankind, knows 
none more agonizing. It was accom- 
plished : no woman might fall alive into 
the hands of the persecutors. The last 
death sigh was breathed, and the few 
stout men, who had desired to defend the 
inner door only till then, stepped back- 
ward. A fearful blow, and the door, the 
last bulwark, fell in, sending clouds of 
dust whirling over it. The knight, bran- 
dished battle-axe in hand, stood on the 
steps that led up into the house of prayer. 
His countenance was disfigured by fury. 
Behind him crowded an immeasurable 
mass of people, armed with spits and 
clubs and iron flails, ‘ Yield your women 
and children!’ he shouted, iz a voice 
of thunder, at length betraying his 
real intention, ‘and abjure your 
faith.’ 

* Look at these blood-dripping, steam- 
ing corpses,’ said a man who stood nearest 
to the door; ‘they are women and 
maidens ; they have all preferred death 
to dishonour. . . . Do you think that we 
men fear death at thy hands and the 
hands of thy murderous associates ? 
Murder me, monster, and be accursed 
here and hereafter, in this world and the 
next, for ever and ever!’ A moment 
afterwards, the bold speaker lay on the 
ground weltering in his blood. At sight 
of the countless corpses of the women, 
the beastly rage of the populace, that saw 
itself thus cheated of the best part of its 
booty, mounted to absolute madness. 
Hyznas drunk with blood would have 
behaved with greater humanity. Nota 
life was spared ; and even infants were 
slaughtered over the bodies of their 
mothers. Blood flowed in streams. One 
boy alone was later on dragged still 
living from under the heaps of dead. As 
they approached the tabernacle, in order 
to inflict the death-stroke on the rabbi, 
who was kneeling on the steps before it, 
they found him lifeless, his head turned 
upwards in the direetion of the East, a 
soft smile upon his death-like features. 
Death had anticipated them. His pure 
soul had passed away in fervent prayer. 
The mob surveyed the work that had 
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been accomplished ; and now that the 
thirst for blood was stilled, shrunk in 
terror before the crime that had been 
perpetrated. The tabernacle remained 
untouched, the house of God unplun- 
dered. Discharging oaths and curses 
on the knight, their ringleader, the wild 
troop dispersed in apprehensive awe of 
the divine and human judge. 


Environed by perils, holding his 
possessions, whether small or great, 

y the most frail and precarious of 
tenures, the momentary good-will 
or sufferance of the ae devoted 
to the cultivation of all do- 
mestic virtues, to the study of the 
Talmud, to trading with, perchance 
to spoiling, the Egyptians—such 
was very commonly the life of a 
Jew during the Middle Ages. 
Brighter times for them and all of 
us have since arisen. Intolerance, 
when it seeks to realize itself by 
cruelty and persecution, is no 
longer endured. But a modern 
Jew no doubt looks back upon 
the long dark periods of protracted 
persecution with the same bitter 
feelings as a Christian does to the 
shorter early persecutions of the 
Church, and studies his Acta 
Judeorum with the same reverence 
that we might feel towards the Acta 
Sanctorum or Acta Martyrum, 

A very curious collection of what 
we may thus be justified in deno- 
minating the Acta Judeorum, has 
recently been published in Ger- 
many, under the title of Sippu- 
rim, by Dr. Wolf Pascheles, him- 
self a learned Jew of Prague. To 
this work we are indebted for the 
eloquent narrative which we have 
already given, and for most of the 
facts relating to the advent of the 
Jews in Bohemia. It contains a 
large and varied store of popular 
traditions, mythic legends, chro- 
nicles, memorials, and biographies 
of the renowned Jews who have 
flourished in ancient times, but 
especially of those who dwelt at 
Prague during the Middle Ages, 
The stories are of very various 
merit and interest ; but, taken to- 
gether, afford considerable insight 
into the history, life, feelings, and 
customs of the Jewish people. In 
time, they range from Solomon to 
Napoleon ; in character, from the 
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most fantastic Arabian-Night fiction 
to the gravest chronicle ; in style, 
from the wildest expression of pas- 
sionate eloquence to the simplicity 
of the humblest narrative; and 
make up as a whole one of the 
most entertaining story-books that 
it has ever been our good fortune 
to fall in with. It is difficult by 
any example to give a fair idea of 
the attractive and varied nature of 
the work. The most striking story, 
‘ Gabriel,’ from which the preceding 
account of the massacre is taken, is 
too long for insertion, and too in- 
tricate to be comprehensible in any 
abridged form. ‘The following spe- 
cimens may, however, perhaps 
serve as some, if not the best, proof 
of the wonderful picturesqueness 
and vigour of the language in 
which these tales are told, while 
they will at the same time afford a 
further illustration of that preca- 
rious condition of the Jewish socie- 
ties in the Middle Ages to which 
we have alluded, and will show 
how, in seasons apparently most 
prosperous and peaceful, the Jews 
were always liable to the most 
calamitous vicissitudes of fortune. 
The events which we are about to 
relate are believed to have occurred 
in the reign of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I., and the narrative of them 
will be found in this compilation, 
under the title of ‘ Der Retter, the 
Preserver.’ 

It was the eve of the first day 
of the Passover, in the year 1559. 
Afternoon service was just over, 
and large crowds of peoplestreamed 
out of the synagogues in the Jews’ 
town at Prague, and hurried home 
to perform the other religious 
offices prescribed for that night. 
Gradually thestreets became empty, 
but from the windows came a 
friendly light and the loud voices 
of worshippers who were singing 
devout hymns of praise, or saying 
their prayers. One house was 
especially conspicuous for the 
blinding beams of light that shone 
from its windows, and ,fell upon 
the street. It was the house of 
Reb. Mordechai Cohen Zemach. 
Mordechai was the only son of Reb, 
Gerson, a wealthy goldsmith, and 
had in his earliest youth evinced 
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signs of extraordinary talent. His 
father had given him an excellent 
education, and had sown upon 
a fruitful soil, ‘Till far on in 
his childhood, the life of Mor- 
dechai had been calm and pros- 
perous, Suddenly, however, cir- 
cumstances changed. Reb. Gerson, 
by a rapid succession of unmerited 
misfortunes, lost the whole of 
his property, and found himself 
unable to meet the liabilities 
which he had incurred. Sor- 
row at the loss of his good name 
stretched the honest man on a sick 
bed, from which he never rose 
again. At the age of seventeen, 
Mordechai was left an orphan. He 
was alone in the world, for his 
mother he had already lost when a 
child. His first resolution, when 
the first stupor of grief had passed, 
was to restore the honoured name 
of his departed father. He took 
to business, and pursued it with 
unwearied assiduity ; so that scarce 
five years had elapsed before he 
had paid off all his father’s credi- 
tors. In the meantime, he had 
fallen in love with a maiden, the 
daughter of his neighbour ; but he 
had nothing to offer her. He was 
poor; he had sacrificed the re- 
wards of his industry to the sacred 
memory of his father. Suddenly, 
however, she too became an orphan, 
and as a royal edict soon afterwards 
expelled the Jews from Bohemia, 
and the poor girl did not know 
whither to turn her steps, Mor- 
dechai proposed to her to become 
the partner of his fate. Bela fol- 
lowed him, after they had been 
married, to Poland, where most of 
the exiles found a refuge. Eight 

ears afterwards, in the year 1551, 
ting Ferdinand I. recalled the 
Jews home. Among those who 
pined for the land of their birth 
and returned to Prague were Reb. 
Mordechai and his wife. He 
again established himself in Prague. 
His vast knowledge won him the 
highest esteem and regard; his 
noble heart, the love of his neigh- 
bours. By industry and economy, 
too, during his residence in Poland, 
he had succeeded in acquiring a 
property by no means inconsider- 
able for that age. About a year 
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after his return from Poland, Reb, 
Mordechai, with a full and clear 
consciousness of what he was 
doing, had sacrificed all this wealth 
for the preservation of a person 
entirely unknown to him, of whose 
very name he was ignorant. For 
the occasion of this sacrifice, we 
must refer to the beautiful descrip- 
tion in the text. For our present 
purpose, it will suffice to say, that 
the person in whose favour it had 
been made, and who had been 
saved by it from shame and dis- 
honour, had now become the pri- 
vate secretary of the Emperor, who 
placed in him the most unbounded 
confidence. We return to the night 
of the Passover. Reb. Mordechai 
and his assembled family were 
celebrating the festival. The even- 
ing meal was just over, and all 
were uniting in one great hymn 
of praise, when a sudden knock 
was heard at the door, and a 
stranger craved an instant inter- 
view with the master of the house, 
As soon as the stranger was alone 
with Reb. Mordechai, he fiung 
off his hat and cloak, and threw 
himself into his arms. It was the 

oung man whose honour and life 
S had once saved. The young man 
came to warn Reb, Mordechai of 
a calamity which impended over 
the Jews, and to point out the 
only way in which it might be 
averted. The Emperor had vowed 
in a dream that he would expel 
the Jews from Bohemia, and was 
resolved to perform what he had 
sworn. Except his secretary, none 
not even his most confidential 
ministers, as yet knew anything of 
the imperial resolution. It was 
necessary, therefore, that the most 
inviolable secrecy should be pre- 
served as to the means by which 
the information had been obtained, 
and as to the mode in which an 
attempt was to be made to counter- 
mine the intended cruelty. After 
an interview of many hours, the 
secretary took leave. Mordechai 
accompanied him to the gate of the 
Jews’ town, which was opened. 
The two men pressed each other's 
hand in sign of leave-taking, 
and after a few last words of 
whispered counsel, the secretary 
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stepped through the gate, and 
walked on to the hostelry. 


Mordechai lifted his glowing face to 
the heavens. ‘Lord of the world,’ 
he cried, ‘thou art all-merciful, all- 
knowing, almighty. Why, then, should 
we despair? Can it be thy pleasure 
that thy children should be driven into 
adversity? They wish to banish, expel 
us. Why? By what right? They say 
that we are strangers in this land, in 
this beautiful Bohemia. Has not God 
made the whole world, and are not 
we too his children? We are strangers, 
and yet the graves of our fathers lie in 
this land. We are strangers, and yet we 
have already for centuries suffered and 
endured in this country. We are 
strangers, yet we dwell as long in the 
land as its other inhabitants. We are 
strangers ; where, then, is our father- 
land? Can men exist without a father- 
land? No, no; and yet the Jew has 
nothing, nothing on this vast spacious 
earth that he can call his own—not the 
clod on which he rests his head, weary 
of this life. He cannot bequeath his 
grave to his son, for he does not even 
know whether the weeping orphan will 
be driven from his grave, as himself had 
been chased away from the grave of his 
father.’ Mordechai might have remained 
standing still longer in the street, lost in 
these thoughts. But the atmosphere was 
suddenly agitated by a sharp gust of 
wind. Then a warm breeze of spring 
came gently whispering through the air. 
The fragrant breath of the wind which 
fanned Mordechai’s hot face roused him 
from his dreams. It seemed to him as 
though it were a morning salutation from 
the Father of all men to his sons, which 
proclaimed ‘ Peace, peace to far and near 
—to all my children, peace !’ 


Mordechai then proceeded to 
the house of the chief rabbi, and 
imparted to him the secret which 
he had learnt that night, and also 
his resolution instantly at break of 
day to set off for Vienna, that he 
might there endeavour to pre- 
vent the impending calamity in 
the manner which had been sug- 
gested to him by the secretary. 
The chief rabbi approved the plan, 
and Reb, Mordechai returned home 
in order to get ready for the jour- 
ney and to bid his family fare- 
well, As morning dawned on the 
first day of the Passover, Morde- 
chai passed through the Wischerhe- 
der gate, vaulted upon a horse 
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that stood ready saddled outside, 
pressed his spurs into its flanks,and 
fled swift as lightning on the road 
leading to Vienna, 

After morning service on the 
same day, the chief rabbi invited 
the leading members of the com- 
munity to a secret meeting, and 
informed them of what had taken 
place—that Mordechai, namely, had 
the night before received from a 
sure source the unexpected intelli- 
gence that the Emperor intended 
to banish all the Jews from Prague 
and Bohemia, and had hurried off 
to Vienna to pursue the course 
pointed out by his secret infor- 
mant as the one one which might 
— effect a change in the 

mperor’s sentiments. The rabbi 
impressed upon the meeting that 
Reb. Mordechai, who, by his rare 
intellectual powers, his learning, 
and especially by the fact that he 
must os favoured by some high 
personage, since he had before any 
one else been put in possession of 
so important a secret, was without 
doubt the fittest representative of 
their community ; at any rate, that 
it would be best quietly to await 
the end of the affair, and on no 
account to allow the inauspicious 
tidings to be too soon noised 
abroad among the people. 

It was not, therefore, till about 
midway between Easter and Pen- 
tecost that dark rumours began to 
spread abroad in the Jewish com- 
munity of Prague about some 
terrible news which the chief rabbi 
had communicated to the leading 
persons of the society on the first 
day of the Passover. The narrow 
circle, indeed, who had heard it 
from the rabbi’s own mouth pre- 
served the profoundest silence; but 
several Jews, who carried their 
wares from house to house in other 
quarters of the city, were recom- 
mended to sell at a moderate price, 
as they were soon to be sent into 
banishment, and would then be 
unable to sell anything. At first 
the poor Jews paid no attention to 
what they heard, and looked upon 
it as mere mockery, to be pati- 
ently endured; but by degrees 
they were satisfied that it was no 
joke, and that in very truth tidings 
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had arrived from Vienna that, in 
pursuance of an Imperial decree, 
all the Jews were to leave Bohemia. 
Presently nothing was talked about 
but this impending calamity. The 
absence of Reb. Mordechai Cohen 
had already been observed, but it 
was not yet known that his journey 
had been undertaken for “aa com- 
mon weal. Now, however, the 
chief rabbi and authorities assured 
every one that they had long been 
informed of the circumstance, that 
they would make every effort in 
their power, and that Reb. Morde- 
chai had gone to Vienna as their 
advocate. This knowledge had at 
first a soothing effect. But their 
hopes, alas, soon became clouded. 
No letter had arrived from Morde- 
chai. Information at length was 
received, and they learnt that 
Mordechai had left Vienna. Whither 
he had since betaken himself, what 
had been the result of his repre- 
sentations—of all this the com- 
munity was absolutely ignorant. 
At a full meeting it was proposed 
that a deputation should be sent 
to Vienna in order to lay their 
righteous cause at the foot of the 
throne. The majority voted with 
the proposer, but the chief rabbi 
opposed the measure. ‘If salva- 
tion,’ he said, ‘is possible—if any 
human being is able to induce the 
Emperor's Majesty to recede from 
a resolution that he has formed—it 
is Reb. Mordechai Cohen, I was, 
moreover, he added, ‘ perfectly 
satisfied by Reb. Mordechai that 
there was but one way of salvation, 
and that he will try. If he fails, 
all is irreparably lost.’ 

The chief rabbi at Prague had ever 
exercised the greatest influence over his 
community. The assembly besides per- 
ceived that he had deeper insight into the 
matter than themselves. Nothing, there- 
fore, remained for them but to confide in 
his wisdom and experience, to let him 
have his way, and to await the end in 
sorrow. It was a painful situation. 
In order to appreciate its full signifi- 
cance, a little more light must be thrown 
upon it. The idea of banishment has 
in recent times, owing to the large 
number of German emigrants who send 
themselves, so to say, into voluntary 
exile, lost so much of its original horror 
that we are very likely to be misled in 
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our conception of it. Yet how different 
was the situation of a banished Jew in 
the middle ages from that of an emigrant 
in these days! The latter voluntarily 
forsakes his home after he has realized 
his immovable property. He is protected 
by the government, and hopes to better 
his condition. He has found a new coun- 
try, where he is hospitably received. And 
if he feels a longing for his fatherland, 
if he is grown rich and prosperous in the 
distant country, and would ‘return back 
again, if he would die at home, be buried 
in the grave of his forefathers; then 
the ship carries him back, he is again 
welcomed home, again becomes his coun- 
try’schild : he has two homes. The Jew, 
on the contrary, was compelled to tear 
himself with bleeding heart from the spot 
which he had perhaps for centuries called 
home. The Jew was cast forth poor and 
wretched, for even the wealthiest was 
impoverished by exile. His houses be- 
came worthless ; for who would purchase 
a property that was from the necessity of 
the case to become shortly without an 
owner? The stored-up wares also which 
could not be carried with them in their 
wanderings in their search for a place of 
refuge, became valueless to the proprie- 
tors, especially as so large a number of 
Jewish merchants could not dispose of 
their effects at one and the same time. 
The debts due to them in the country 
could not be levied. The banished Jew 
of the middle ages was without protec- 
tion, for the home government refused 
him its protection, its sanction. The 
banished Jew of the middle ages could 
not but fear that his grey-haired parents, 
his wife, his tender children, would per- 
ish under the unwonted fatigues of the 
journey ; for how could he tell how long 
it might not be? The banished Jew of 
the middle ages was constrained to tear 
himself from the arms of his weeping 
betrothed when their roads separated, 
and knew not whether he should ever see 
her again in this life. The banishedJew 
of the middle ages might die in a 
remote foreign land of longing for the 
graves of his loved ones, might die, but 
not return. 

The Jews were soon, however, to be 
relieved from this tormenting state of 
uncertainty, but only to obtain the most 
entire assurance of their misfortune. 
Some days after Pentecost, the Imperial 
edict reached Prague, and was proclaimed 
on the same day in the Jews’ town by the 
Royal Governor. Thusit ran: ‘The Jews 
must leave Prague in eight days, the 
country in four weeks.’ 

At dawn on the day fixed, morning 
service was celebrated in all the syna- 
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gogues. In the Synagogue the chief 
rabbi officiated. As soon as the sun’s 
first ray pierced through the narrow 
windows of the Synagogue the service was 
commenced. The temple was overflowing 
with worshippers. Many of the pious 
devotees had sunk on their knees, and 
lifted their clasped hands to heaven. 
The profound touching agony to be obliged 
to quit the holy spot for ever had mastered 
the whole assembly, and had driven for 
a short time all care for the future out 
of their hearts. The prayers abounded in 
wonderfully striking passages, and soon 
nothing was heard in the entire building 
but the heartrending sobs of the congre- 
gation. The service came to an end, 
The chief rabbi stood before the holy 
tabernacle to take leave of that conse- 
crated place, which he had so often trod- 
den, to take leave of his beloved con- 
gregation, and to strengthen and refresh 
them with the words of Holy Scripture 
for the dark uncertain future which was 
approaching. ‘Friends and brethren,’ 
he began. The words died away on his 
trembling lips—a boundless emotion took 
possession of him. In vain he endea- 
voured to recover himself, his quivering 
lips refused to utter a word. A pause 
of profoundest silence for some minutes 
ensued. The rabbi kissed the veil of 
the holy tabernacle, opened the sacred 
ark of the covenant, and took a roll 
of the law out of it. The head overseers 
and the warders of the synagogue fol- 
lowed him unbidden. Then came the 
principal Talmudists, until all the rolls 
of the law had been removed. The rabbi 
mutiered a few more words of prayer 
in a low voice ; then all left the Synagogue 
in tears, The chief rabbi was the last 
but one ; the head overseer of the com- 
munity the last to retire from it. As 
the latter came out of the Synagogue he 
locked the gates, and handed the keys to 
the rabbi. Both of them desired to 
speak, as might be seen from the nervous 
twitching of their lips; but both were 
silent. The last priest cannot have 
quitted the temple on Sion’s hill with a 
heart more penetrated by grief. Once 
more, as though he could not tear himself 
away, the rabbi kissed the lintels of the 
temple ; then the procession betook itself 
to his residence, there to deposit the rolls 
of the law till the moment of departure 
arrived. After that, the rabbi went to 
the burial-ground. The whole com- 
munity, impelled by one and the same 
noble feeling, had here assembled to take 
leave of those who had gone to their long 
home before them, of the graves of their 
dead. No sound of sorrow disturbed the 
sacred quiet of the spot. Nought could 
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be seen but a kneeling multitude, pale 
faces, and graves bedewed with tears. 
Bela, among the rest, Mordechai’s wife, 
was kneeling on the grave of her father, 
while hot tears trickled down her face. 
A twofold grief divided her heart. Where 
was Mordechai, her husband, the prop of 
her life ? 

Gradually the vast burial-ground was 
deserted. Each one had still preparation 
to make for the long, weary journey. At 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon a gate of 
the Jews’ town was thrown open through 
which they were all to defile. On the 
square facing the Jews’ town two regi- 
ments of infantry and some troops of 
cavalry were drawn up. A vast multi- 
tude had assembled to assist at the 
strange spectacle. The viceroy had com- 
missioned a superior officer to see to the 
execution of the decree. Each family on 
its departure was ordered to give satisfac- 
tory proof that it had satisfied all claims 
of the royal treasury, and to declare by 
which gate of the city it wished to leave. 
The confused stir in the Jews’ town 
offered a melancholy sight. Before many 
doors stood a small cart, drawn by a lean 
hack. They were intended to convey out 
of the country the old and sick who could 
not travel on foot, A group was standing 
before every door. Men with a wan- 
derer’s staff in their hands, a bundle 
which contained all their transportable 
wealth on their backs. Women with 
children at their breasts. At half-past 
eleven the officer in command ordered a 
trumpeter to ride through the streets and 
proclaim that they had only half an hour 
more, and that every one must make 
ready to depart. Friends and relatives 
now bade one another farewell in open 
street. A warm pressure of the hand, a 
brotherly kiss, and then they would set out. 
The chief rabbi had stationed himself at 
the gate of exit to comfort and bless the 
departing. At length the word of com- 
mand rung out. Swords clashed as they 
were drawn from the sheath. The in- 
fantry ranged itself in line. The clock 
in the old Rathaus began to strike twelve. 
The rabbi whispered words of encourage- 
ment and resignation into the ears of 
those who were to be the first to leave the 
Jews’ town. Nota breath was audible ; 
a funereal silence prevailed. The clock 
struck one, two, three, four, five, up to 
twelve. 

- * * * 

At the last stroke a sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard, all eyes were turned in 
the direction of the Jesuits’ College. A 
horseman was flying towards the Jews’ 
town; the smoking steed was covered 
with foam and blood, the rider’s face was 
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convulsed and pale. He waved a roll of 
parchment in bis hand, and cried, 

‘Grace. . . . in the emperor’s name.’ 

In front of the commandant he drew 
rein, and as he handed him the parch- 
ment, sunk swooning to the ground. The 
—_ reeled, staggered, and fell at his 
side. 

At the same moment, an imperial 
officer, accompanied by a mounted trum- 
peter, galloped up at full speed. He 
waved a white flag, and cried, ‘I confirm 
it, in the name of his Apostolic Majesty ! 
Grace !’ 

When the commanding officer perceived 
the Imperial signet, he uncovered his 
head and read the revocation of the 
edict. This was all the work of a 
minute. At the same instant a loud 
scream was heard, ‘ Mor-de-chai!.. . 
Father! . . . and Bela, with her children, 
forced her way through the crowd up to 
her husband, their father. The multi- 
tude assembled before the Jews’ town 
had taken the warmest intetest in the 
events of the morning. The unexpect- 
edly fortunate issue excited the most 
joyful sympathy, and amidst the flourish 
of trumpets a thundering shout was 
raised, ‘ Long live the Emperor! Long 
live Ferdinand the First !’ 

What passed in the hearts of men de- 
livered from so great a peril cannot be 
described, cannot be conceived, can only 
be sympathized with by one who, 
threatened by the same danger, has ob- 
tained the same deliverance. Every one 
now pressed round the unconscious Mor- 
dechai. Those nearest to him kissed the 
hem of his raiment. He was borne in 
triumphal procession to his house. Ar- 
rived there, the chief rabbi said, ‘We will 
now leave Reb. Mordechai to the care of 
his family ; but before we ourselves do 
anything else, let us go into the syna- 
gogue and render thanks to the Lord for 
this unexpected salvation.’ ‘ Yes, to the 
synagogue ! to the synagogue !’ all joyously 
shouted, and the whole multitude fol- 
lowed the rabbi to God’s temple with 
hearts overflowing with gratitude. 


For the mode in which this sal- 
vation was wrought, for the details 
of Mordechai’s swift journey to 
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Vienna, to Rome, where he ob- 
tained letters from the Pope ab- 
solving the Emperor from the rash 
vow made in his dreams, we can 
but refer to the story. Mordechai 
Cohen has long been gathered to 
his fathers, his tomb is overgrown 
by luxuriant moss, but his memory 
still survives in the grateful recol- 
lection of his people. 

Attracted by the strange interest 
that still cleaves to the old burial- 
ground at Prague, we have directed 
our attention mainly to such stories 
as relate to the history of the 
Bohemian Jews. But there ‘is 
scarcely a country in Europe which 
is not the scene of some curious 
history or adventure contained in 
this collection, We might have 
stood in the streets of Frankfort 
and watched the furious march of 
the Flagellants, who atoned, as they 
believed, for their sins against God 
by plundering and murdering the 
Israelites. We might have placed 
ourselves in the Mahometan city of 
Cordova, and read the wild tradi- 
tions which group themselves 
round the name of eekie— 
the second Moses, as he was called, 
and most learned of medizval 
Jews. Or, forsaking historic ground, 
we might have plunged into the 
regions of atlases fiction, and 
studied the miraculous powers 
which were imparted by the pos- 
session of the wonder-working seal 
of King Solomon. Whatever por- 
tion of this work, however, may be 
selected for more particular con- 
sideration, whether that which 
deals with history, myth, or legend, 
much curious information may un- 
doubtedly be gleaned respecting 
Jewish customs, manners, and opi- 
nions ; and with this view, inde- 
pendently of any interest that at- 
taches to it as a mere story-book, 
Stippurim will well repay an atten- 
tive perusal, 
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